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THIS BOOK, WRITTEN with the blood of my heart, will either 
strike a responding note in yours or it will seem fantastic and 
absurd. If that which is truth for me is not truth for you, I 
would beg you very earnestly to lay this book aside. It is not 
written for your entertainment, to satisfy your curiosity, or to 
convert the unbeliever. It is written to help those who have 
lost. The world is so full of pain that sometimes for some of us 
it is almost too great to bear. And yet we have to bear it. I 
have fought in desperation against the void which is silence, the 
despair which is loneliness, the blank which is emptiness, and ] 
seem to have won through: I have filled the void, I have dispelled 
the loneliness, I have built up the emptiness. 

In describing this step by step I am not trying to prove anything, 
I merely offer you my experience in hopes that it may be truth 
for you too. 

In that little inspired book Light on the Path, which was my 
companion long before sorrow came, it is written that each of 
us “‘ is to himself absolutely the way, the truth, and the life.’ 

I do not address myself to those who have frie their way, but 
to those who will not help themselves as they should. Not 
because they do not believe in survival, but because they will not 
trust their intuition. For them dete are two great obstacles: 
IMAGINATION and the suBCONSCIOUS. 

Both of these are immensely important and have a great part 

to play, a real part, but if they are to be mistrusted, misunder- 
stood, misread, then the objective can never be reached. I know 
this because for a time (a very short time, thanks to my son 
Dick’s persistent efforts) I would not, could not believe that 
the thing I hoped for, prayed for was actually taking place. 
_ We must never lose sight of the fact that “‘ they ’’ try to get 
through to us just as much as we try to get through to them; and 
we must be careful not to shut them out through over-caution, 
scepticism, modesty, or misery. 

There is nothing more natural, more normal, or more sublime 
than ‘* communion of souls.’”’ Not only ige it bring us con- 
solation and will to live, but it helps us to develop ourselves 
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through leading the good life. For unless we attune ourselves, 
the delicate instrument will not work. It requires constant 
vigilance and conditions of absolute harmony. When there is 
harmony in your soul and in your life the Kingdom of Heaven 
comes close to you. : | 

I have related Dick’s life in some detail because in so many 
ways it helps to illustrate a point and explaina theory. It seemed 
to me necessary too that you should get to know him in order to 
be able the better to judge of the link that binds us. 

Perhaps in the bottom of my heart there lingers the hope that 
as you live over those days with me you may grow to love him a 
little, and in some mystic way share with me the sadness and the 


joy ne him. 


To those in deep distress for whom life at the moment holds no 
more interest, I would say: Pray. Meditate. Offer your mind 
as a vehicle of receptivity. Eliminate self-pity and face the 
world as a new being with a new conception of life and a new 
understanding of the cosmic law. 

Keep in mind that we advance in groups; that we have been 
related in varying form again and again ; that we are all old friends 
and old loves reliving new experiences. That Love is the most 
mystic force in the universe and that where Love predominates 
there CAN BE NO SEPARATION. | 

Those from whom [ have still much to learn (to whom I bow 
in all humility) will be indulgent of this first-born child of my new 
life. Again I would quote from Light on the Path. 

** Hold fast to that which has neither substance nor existence. 

““ Listen only to the voice which is soundless. 

‘* Look only on that which is invisible.”’ 


And so I invoke a blessing on this, my most sacred inner 
treasure, that goes forth in love and hope, that it may help a few. 


CLARE SHERIDAN, 


And the good wishes of my group, whose work is to establish 


a constructive channel of inspiration, linking your world and ours. 


Dick SHERIDAN. 
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Dick Sheridan and his mother, September 1936. Frontispiece 


FACING PAGE 
‘* Even when he lay kicking in the pram, I recognized in 
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Dick’s index finger an indication of character ’ Caine f 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan, by his mother, Clare Sheridan 20 


Dick Sheridan, aged six. ‘ ‘ : 28 
Dick’s first drawing from life. : age 
Dick and his mother at Algiers, 1933 . ; : go 
Dick on board the Oceana, 1936 ; ge 
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Serer liens Trial NETER REACHED 
HIM (1915) 


Letters about the birth of Dick written to his father at the war — 
Returned with ‘‘ killed in action ’’ scrawled in red pencil — Preserved 


unopened for Dick. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY, REFERRED to prenatally as ‘‘ Richard 
Dick,’’ was born on September 2oth, 1915, in the ancestral 
house to which he was heir. Five days later, that is to say on 
September 25th, Wilfred Sheridan, his father, was killed at the 
Battle of Loos. Every day I wrote a letter to France until 
October 1st. These letters came back to me unopened, with 
‘* Killed ’’ scrawled in red pencil across the face of them. I set 
them carefully aside, with the intention that Dick when he 
reached the age of twenty-one should break the seals and read all 
that his mother had written about him to his father. 

But when Dick came of age in England, the letters were 
packed away with all that was precious to me at the home that for 
ten years had been ours in the Sahara. 

Four months later Dick passed over, and the letters to his 
father, still unopened, seemed to have lost their meaning. It 
was part of my own destiny to break them open and read what I 
myself had written. 

The letter in which I triumphantly announced the birth of our 
son reached Wilfred just before he went into battle; that letter 
therefore was not returned to me, but after that first one the 
_ others never reached him. 

The letter of September 22nd is written in pencil, and the 
5 


4 WITHOUT END 


writing is uncertain: ‘‘ He’s very sweet, so round and pink, 
cheeks like a peach—funny to think some day he’ll run a 
mowing-machine razor over them! | contemplate the top of his 
downy head while he reposes in my arms. I wonder if he will 
go the way of all men. When he was born he had to be rubbed 
all over with whiskey to bring him to life—characteristic entry 
into the world of Richard Brinsley Sheridan! 

‘‘ What a funny world—one half all killing and being killed, 
the other half going through hell to restore the wastage.”’ 
September 23rd 

‘“R. D. is too lovely—so round and cherub-like, with 
beatitudinous expression of perfect bliss . . . !”’ 

Friday, September 24th, 1915 

‘*. . aches and pains are things of the past and I look out 
to-day upon a new world. My relief that all is over at last and 
so satisfactorily to everybody gives me a rose-coloured view of 
life, which must subconsciously be felt by you and help you. 

‘‘ Everybody writes me rhapsodies about how clever I am! 
One might really think that it was you and I and not the Bon Dieu 
who decided the sex! In wonderful contrast are the letters I get 
to-day to the letters that were really condolences when Margaret 
and Elizabeth were born. 

‘" Well, P’'m glad everybody’s glad. I said in my haste—‘ |] 
don’t like boys.’ I said they become schoolboys, dirty, noisy, 
with tags sticking out of their boots, their teeth and ears un- 
washed. I said all that. ... 

‘Well, you and I will have a dirty little schoolboy and 
Margaret and I will go down on half-term holidays and watch 
him play in his school cricket match! And Richard Dick will 
write to Margaret and say, ‘ Simpkins minor thinks you are a 
topper.’ He'll be fearfully proud of us and we shall always be 
looking out our best hats. 

‘Incidentally, he is going to be very good-looking. He’s 
wonderfully calm and seraphic; he has a look of abandon, as 


though he were happy and it was a good world. 


LETIERS THAT NEVER REACHED HIM 6 


‘“ He has just the faintest reflection of that expression that 
lay on Elizabetta’s face,* that look as of seeing a vision, that 
serene and ecstatic look that must have stamped itself upon my 
soul and helped to mould the soul of Richard at conception. 

‘* Margaret adores her brother. Her eyes seem to have even 
more sparkle—her animation is beautiful. To think that he 
will be beautiful like that some day! ”’ 

September 25th (the day he was killed) 

‘“ Oh, I wonder if you’ll ever get this or whether the mails 
will be too disorganized to deliver. Three letters from you this 
morning. . . . I do hope that you heard my news the very 
next day after you wrote. Oh, I do want to hear from you, 
darling, that you are pleased with me. I do want to know you 
are glad. I wonder what you’ll say. 

‘* To-day’s Saturday, the anxiety of everything is awful, and 
I must try to keep calm for R. D.; it will upset him if I’m not. 
There seems no end to the self-control that is required of one. 
Anyway, you haven’t got a jumpy, nervous little son! He’s as 
calm and unruffled and contented as can be—so my self-control 
efforts were not in vain all these months. 

‘““ God bless you and keep you. I envelop you with my 
thoughts. . . .”’ 

September 26th, 1915 

‘I hardly know how to get through this day—lying here 
inactive with my thoughts concentrated on you. God knows 
what you’re going through; but it’s going to be all right. 

‘‘ Your letter of the 23rd just arrived, and it maddens me that 
you have not yet heard that Richard Dick is born. But surely 
you heard in time—surely you know it now—surely it has made 


you happy. 
 “Tast night, Saturday, I slept all night through, the first 
time for many months, but oh, what ‘ strafe’! I was dodging 


bullets all night. When will it end? I wonder when I shall hear 
that you are safe. 
* Elizabeth Anne Linley died aged thirteen months in 1913. 
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‘Dieu, what days! Yet I must keep calm because of 
Richard Dick. 

‘“ Oh, to show him to you! He’s got such a beautiful little 
mouth and a naughty, determined chin like yours—and a broad 
brow like yours—and eyes very wide apart—and a beautifully 
shaped head; hair has golden reflets in it. . . .”’ 

September 27th, 1915 

‘““Ts it—oh, is it all over . . . ? We here are now feeling 
about you exactly as you have been feeling for a long time about 
me. It seems an extraordinary turning of tables. 1 feel confi- 
dent that you’ll emerge from it safe—battered but safe, like me! 

‘* Here I lie and gaze out of my big open window on the Park 
and the big, still trees, and all the time I see imaginary battles 
in the green space—guns hidden under the trees—you running 
across the open, hurling things about, fearfully excited and keen, 
as though you were playing a game. I always remember that 
when you played cricket you forgot everything and seemed to 
count the world well lost! Everything you do, you do like that. 

‘“ Oh, Richard Dick is sweet! He’s in a way quite different 
from the other two. I think he’s prettier, such a beloved little 
rosebud mouth—such a love of a naughty dimpled chin. 

‘Your mother mounts those stairs about five times a day. 
She almost haunts my room, and I believe I cheer her and give 
her courage. She’s fussed about you,* God knows how fussed— 
she is a dreadfully pathetic, lonely figure.”’ 

September 29th, 1915 

‘* My beloved, I hear from Loulou Harcourt this morning that 
the advance on your part of the line has been a success, and that is 
something to be thankful for. 

‘* Yesterday went by and no news of you. I imagine if you 
were wounded I should have heard it by now. 

‘“ Darling, how does one account for the surrender of 
practically three whole German regiments? It sounds to me 
like pretty good demoralization. 


* She knew by this time that he was missing. Nay 


PETTERS THAT NEVENW REACHED HIM F 


“* There has been a good deal of trouble here with prisoners at 
Dorchester. Of course, they haven’t been properly guarded and 
they’ve escaped in all directions—seven one day, three the next. 
I think they’re mostly caught again, but it strikes terror into the 
hearts of the Dorchestrians. I can see no reason why they 
shouldn’t wreck the railway and play havoc. One day (it was 
the day after R. D. was born) they mutinied, stoned the guard, 
and refused to answer the roll-call—the Yeomanry had to be 
called out! Oh, how one longs for your next letter, how 
wonderful it’Il be. . . . 

‘* My darling—is this advance the beginning of the end? Oh,. 
think if it were—and we have each other soon! For ever. 

‘“‘P.S.—News of you. David * is wounded and in Fulham 
Hospital. He has written to say you were alive and well when 
he last saw you. He describes the German trench when a 
German shot an officer who was with you and wounded him 
(David)—and David says you shot him down and then ‘ he went 
on leading his bombers fine! He did not seem to care the least 
about anything, but just went ahead of them.’ . 

‘‘ Oh, beloved one, are you well and safe? Oh, God, for a 
sign! I must hear soon that you're safe.’’ 

September 30th, 1915 

‘“ No news as yet. 

‘‘T have visions of you all the time I lie here, the picture of 
you that David has conjured up. I feel as though I had been 
there and seen you ‘ carrying on’ at the head of your bombers, 
to the second-line trench. . . . I can see you with your blood 
up, all else forgotten, the world well lost to you, and just heart 
and soul in it. — 

‘‘ | must be patient for news. I hate patience. 

‘‘ This is my tenth day. Iam beginning to feel quite retablie, 
and this is the last day of September. . . . What a summer it 
has been! Dieu, what a summer of anxiety! 

‘“Your mother just been up to see me, very red-eyed; I 

oe * His orderly. 
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looked at her searchingly and I said: ‘ You’re keeping some- 
thing from me.’ (One grows suspicious these days.) She 
said, No, but that nothing has been heard of you and all were 
anxious, and that Loulou writes she has got Kitchener to telegraph 
to find out news of you. Perhaps we shall hear something soon. 
How lucky one is to have a relation like Loulou! I preserve my 
optimism—and will continue to write, even if you’re missing for 
a month—but . . . I feel sick at heart, just at moments.”’ 

And finally this last letter, dated Friday, October 1st, 1915 (I 
did not learn until later that it was never posted): 

‘* Dear Heart, no news of you yet . . . and Loulou and your 
mother are off their heads with anxiety, but I don’t see how one 
could possibly have heard before now (unless it were bad news), 
for allowing that you couldn’t write on Sunday or Monday, and 
for fearful delays and disorganizations in the post, we couldn’t 
hear before to-day. Still, it’s very pleasant to feel that Kitchener 
has telegraphed to the front for news of you, and news perhaps 
we'll get under those circumstances, and sooner than otherwise. 

‘" Papa writes me a perfectly darling letter asking me to come 
home ‘to be uncomfortable but much loved.’ Discomfort * 
nowadays is nothing and love is everything. One is so dispirited 
and anxious one had better be with one’s own people. But 
your mother . . . well! You would just think no one had ever 
had a son before. 

‘* Nurse says she kneels down by his side and kisses his hands 
and his face, and says how beautiful he is: ‘ The most beautiful 
boy that ever was born,’ she says! Her face glows when she 
looks at him—“‘ Isn’t he splendid!’ Well, I’ve given her pleasure, 
bless her. . . .”’ 


My mother-in-law had known for several days that her son had 
been killed, but she kept it from me as long as possible, until I 
was strong enough to be told. Then one morning like a pale 


* Brede Place, fourteenth century, unmodernized, the coldest house in 
England. 
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ghost she came to my bedside, her face ashen, her eyelids red 
and heavy; she was dressed in a long white woollen dressing- 
gown. I knew before she spoke what it was she had come to 
say; and at first I did not think of myself as a widow—my whole 
heart went out in pity to the mother. Then I took Dick in my 
arms, and as soon as we were alone together I told him that I 
lived for him. ‘‘ The future is ours; no one shall ever come 
between us.”’ 


CHAPTER U1 
A SPRIG OF MYRTLE (1915—1920) 


I see Dick for the first time —I am conscious of reincarnation — My 
mother sends Dick a sprig of myrtle — The Curse: no eldest son shall 
ever inherit — The mystic sayings of small children — The martyrdom 
of childhood — Early economic struggles — Air raids — Greek 
memories — Dick, the little lover — My letters to Dick — He dictates 
letters to me — In my sleep I visit the children. 


‘* RICHARD Dick ’”’ was a ten months’ baby weighing eleven and 
a half pounds, a superbly magnificent specimen, a Michelangelo 
of a baby! All that was latent in me as a sculptor seemed to 
have contributed to the moulding of him. My cult of the Greek 
ideal was satifised. It had nearly killed me to produce him and 
he survived his birth by a miracle. 

The first time we looked upon each other is as clear in my 
memory as if it were yesterday, The eyes that stared back into 
mine were deep, thoughtful, and full of recognition. In 
eloquent silence we greeted one another as old, old loves. No 
words could register the deep emotion of that never-to-be- 
forgotten moment. Later, Dick may have become the helpless 
infant; at that moment he was a mature soul, one who was 
linked to me intimately through many incarnations. We were 
the inseparables consciously united after a physical separation of 
thirty years. | 

When Dick was born, my mother did a strange thing: in her 
letter of congratulation she enclosed a small sprig of myrtle— 
‘for R. D.’s wee hand to bring him happiness.’’ There is a 
very deep significance in myrtle: it was worn by the initiates in 
the Eleusinian mysteries. My mother did not know this; but 
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we all know more than we know. We do significant things but 
without knowing it because spiritually we are half-asleep. We 
may remain in this state throughout a whole life and many lives. 
On the other hand we may suddenly evolve through some 
experience, generally through suffering. When we realize the 
reason of our suffering we cease to rail against destiny and set 
ourselves to learn all that we can in order that the experience 
that has assailed us may not have been in vain. 

Now it is useless for me to mention how and when certain 
knowledge was vouchsafed me. Suffice to say that from an early 
age, possibly through very great unhappiness as a child, I evolved 
certain psychic tendencies. I can hardly recall the time when 
I was not aware of reincarnation; it was a familiar subject of 
discussion with my brother when we were children. Then, 
when I lost Elizabeth, my second child, new horizons of pain 
but also of understanding were opened up to me. This was 
followed two years later by the death of my husband in the war. 
The final blow, which brought about a complete metamorphosis, 
occurred twenty-one years after that. I only mention these 
facts because they register milestones in my evolution. 

That my mother should have sent Dick a sprig of myrtle when 
he was born was no chance act of sentimentality. She might, 
after all, have sent him rosemary, a much more prevalent plant 
with a more widely recognized meaning. But no, all unknowing 
she selected myrtle, of which there was just one shrub in our 
garden. She certainly had no idea that myrtle was associated 
with Eleusinian mysteries, neither could she suspect how deeply 
Dick was involved in those mysteries. At the time I did not 
know it myself, but I knew that he was born under the shadow 
of a very malignant heritage. My husband had warned me before 
we married that the Abbey land to which he was heir had been 
cursed by the last departing monk. In the fifteenth century the 
Church knew how to curse efficaciously. This one ordained 
that the first-born male should never inherit. My husband was 
not the first-born of his parents (his elder brother was killed in 
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the Boer War). Nor was my husband’s father the first-born of 
his parents. Nor could a first-born be traced as owner of the 
property through all the centuries. Some of the tragedies are 
engraved on marble tablets in the village church. 

That the curse weighed upon me is evident from a letter I 
wrote to my brother before the birth of my first child : “* Who 
and what is the spirit that seeks reincarnation? Why am I 
selected? What advantages can I give that someone else cannot? 
Love, health, and intelligence, but what more . . .? I sup- 
pose that, as in ‘ Bluebird,’ he is bringing something with him— 
something that he has worked at in the spirit world and that is 
now ready. Will it be a great idea, a great picture, a great 
sacrifice, a book, a poem, a piece of machinery, or will it be an 
illness or a crime? But I have no fear—the spirit that had con- 
ceived a crime or a sorrow for the world would not seek rebirth 
through me. Maybe it is simply a little girl who will love and be 
loved, and diffuse gentleness and happiness on those around her. 
If it is a boy, though I give him much, I cannot give him every- 
thing. There is Frampton, that no elder son inherits. Must 
our son be born with a curse upon his head? Times are chang- 
ing and if this Socialist movement so ruined the landowners that 
they were forced to abandon their ancestral houses—if we were 
never able to live at Frampton, if we had to sell it—I should 
thank God that we were rid of it and of that curse which, ever 
since the house was built, has never failed.’’ 

This was written in the spring of 1911, and the child was 
Margaret. When a second girl was born the following year my 
husband said I had not even begun my work, that I must make 
two sons, one “‘ to guard my King,’’ for he too believed in the 
malediction. 

Not only was Dick heir to that place, but he was actually 
born in it, which was perhaps tempting Providence. In sending 
him the sprig of myrtle my mother unconsciously acknowledged 
a link in the curse which pursued him from life to life, a Karma 
with which he has been unable to get level. It is traceable in 
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the Middle Ages, but more prominently in Greece, when, as a 
conspicuous public figure and for reasons that are deeply complex, 
he was cursed by the Eleusinian priests. 

The thing may have an earlier origin, and probably I will 
in time be able to trace it to Egypt. But that is a long and 
profound quest with which at present I am not concerned, 

It seems to me that one’s life is definitely linked up with a 
certain previous one, and not necessarily with the most recent. 
I visualize immortality as a lighthouse with a slowly revolving 
light that faces at intervals the cardinal points of the horizon. 
And so do we confront our various past lives in rotation. In 
this my present life I am linked to my Greek incarnation, and 
stare into it as into a crystal. Although from time to time pale 
memories of a more recent past flash across my consciousness, 
these make less impression and I pay less attention to them.* 
My present incarnation is so definitely linked up with the Greek 
one that it overshadows any other. 

Twenty-one years (according to occultists) are required in 
which to take possession completely of the physical body. During 
that time, especially in the early years, the individual has his 
being to a great extent in the spirit realm. That is why one 
should attach considerable importance to the sayings of a child. 
It is easy to discriminate between the heedless prattlings and the 
obviously subconscious remarks. Children often say things 
which in a grown-up person would be proof of profound reflec- 
tion; but because we know that the child’s brain is incapable 
of the mechanism of reflection these remarks often attract little 
attention. It is the same with messages from the spirit world 
that are received by the mediumistic. They may have a very 
serious purport, but generally they arouse only the comments of 
the curious and fail to achieve their effect. (Only the voice of a 
spirit! Only the voice of a child!) 

The voice of the child is often the voice of the spirit. The 


* Since writing this, several other incarnations have been revealed to me in 
considerable detail. 
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child acts and speaks in a way that is far more clearly identified 
with its Ego than when, later, the physical body has matured and 
asserted itself. Childhood is a discouraging turnstile. I have 
talked with many people who would quite cheerfully look for- 
ward to coming back again but for the fact of childhood. The 
helplessness of the small babe is bad enough, but the treatment 
meted out to the growing child by most grown-up people is so 
stupid and irritating, above all an insult to the intelligence. 1 
have seen children of ten years and upward, far more instinc- 
tively intelligent than the people who had authority over them, 
having to submit to great indignity. I have heard children ask 
worthwhile questions and be properly snubbed for the simple 
reason that the ‘‘ elder and better ’’ did not know what to 
answer. Constantly I see smiling, happy children reduced to 
sullen, passive resistance through senseless and unjust remon- 
strance. 

Then there are mothers who fuss, who keep saying that this 
and that is dangerous, who foolishly foster fear in the fearless 
child. 

From every point of view childhood is a hateful state. Having 
suffered as a child myself I dread the repetition of those years 
when one is at the mercy of grown-up people. That is why I 
treated my own children from the very first as responsible 
entities. I never talked nonsense to them, never snubbed them, 
never inflicted degrading little punishments. Even when he 
lay kicking in the pram I recognized in Dick’s index finger an 
indication of character. 

I knew these children were not mine in the possessive sense ; 
they were entrusted to me. Their physical health was my only 
responsibility. Beyond that, I could give them a sense of 
direction only. I must remind them of those things, mostly 
ethical, which they really knew but which the newly growing 
physical body temporarily overlaid. Their future was in their 
own hands, not in mine. I was proud of having been selected 
by them to be their mother. I meant to be worthy of the 


“Even when he lay kicking in the pram, I recognized in Dick’s index finger an 
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privilege, and to help them to realize the great adventure 
which is life. 

Those early days were neither serene nor easy. Life was com- 
plicated by the fact that I had nothing to count upon except my 
widow’s pension. But in a way my material troubles were of my 
own making. It would have been easy to retire to the house of 
my parents and to have lived with them peacefully and unevent- 
fully. They adored their grandchildren, and my pension would 
have sufficed as a contribution to their maintenance. Prospects 
were good: eventually, if the curse did not intervene, Dick 
would inherit an estate ; and although it would be crippled by 
death duties, sufficient money for our wants would be available; 
and meanwhile it was a question of patience. Moreover, a 
childless and rich sister-in-law asked nothing better than to be 
allowed to adopt her brother’s children—either one or both. 
Such in a nutshell was the situation. But not every woman is 
willing to part with her children, nor can one sit down and wait 
for another person’s death, which may not happen for years! 
Actually my father-in-law lived for sixteen years after the birth 
of Dick. During those years independence, pride, and am- 
bition, combined with innate energy and restlessness, forced me 
out into the arena of the world. The children trailed along in 
my wake. Sometimes they were relegated to the wings ; 
occasionally they were the Greek chorus ; at intervals they 
formed part of the audience. At no time, however, were they 
very far away. 

Nearly three years of war had to be endured, and during those 
days I had to work hard to establish an earning capacity. This 
necessitated my breaking away from my parents’ sunny little 
house facing Regent’s Park to instal myself in a large, bleak studio 
in a dark alley. Every day I visited the nursery in the sunny 
house. Nearly every day the children burst in on me in the 
bleak studio. 

Margaret, who was five, attended a kindergarten school in 
the neighbourhood. She would announce her visit by a heavy 
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hammering on the door. Her entry was in a series of bounds, 
with arms flung wide: “‘I’mlove! [Pmyouth! Pmjoy! [Pm 
a little bird that’s broken out of the egg! ”’ 

But, more appropriately, the little bird was Dick, unable yet to 
walk, beginning to talk. 

It will be remembered that nearly every moonlight night there 
was an air raid. Why we didn’t panic, why children were not 
sent to the country is still a marvel to look back upon. The 
newspapers had not achieved their horror propaganda, which, 
with the example of the Spanish Civil War and H. G. Wells’s 
forecast of war in the future, has undermined the public’s nerves. 
In those days we were full of trust and fatalism. There were 
nights when my father insisted that the children should be 
awakened and taken down to the cellar, which thrilled and 


delighted them. 
At the very first sound of aerial bombardment, Dick with 
sparkling eyes exclaimed: ‘‘ Fritz is here! ”’ 


On the occasions when I was able to arrive in time to assert my 
will the children were allowed to sleep undisturbed, and nothing 
waked them. Even when the aeroplane engines sounded almost 
immediately overhead and a bomb fell on the neighbouring block 
and shook our house to its foundations only the faintest stirring 
interrupted the even breathing of the babes in their respective 
cots. I made the sign of the Cross above them, which instantly 
restored my serenity and filled me with complete trust in the 
protection of the Higher Forces. 

The war seemed to last an eternity. It was something that had 
come to stay with us for ever. Even Dick felt this; he was 
three years old when he asked: ‘* Shall I go to war when I 
grow up? ”’ 

Perhaps the fact that we were not actually living together 
beneath the same roof intensified our appreciation of one another. 
I recall winter evenings when, although Margaret was the eldest, 
she had her bath before Dick. This was her privilege (ladies 
first), which left Dick a half-hour alone with me before the 
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nursery fire. This is the exquisite time when a child is physically 
somnolent and spiritually awake. We planned the future, and 
promised one another that we were going to be so happy as soon 
as I had earned enough to have a little house of our own. We 
saw that house in the glowing coals, the little house of our 
dreams. 

Then at last peace dawned, and my three years of intensive 
study began to bear fruit. In the winter of 1919-1920, I 
received £500 for the marble bust of Asquith, £300 from Lady 
Michelham, £100 from Lord Birkenhead, £100 from Captain 
Guest, £100 from Lord Middleton, £150 from Sir Vincent 
Caillard, and £150 from George Grossmith for their portrait 
busts. On this I planned a trip to Greece with Dick. For some 
time I had been intensively studying the history of Greek sculp- 
ture. Dickie listened enthralled while I tried to describe the 
things we would see together: golden marble temples in the 
sunlight, and so on. Thereupon, scrabbling in his toy-box, he 
produced a blunt pencil and a drawing-book and said: ‘‘ I know 
what it’s like: it’s a sort of church.’’ He began to draw—not a 
high steeple but a triangle. He said that this was the roof, that 
there must be ‘* writing in it,’’ and proceeded to draw shadowy 
outlines that suggested the decoration of a pediment. I elabor- 
ated it for him with perpendicular lines to indicate columns, to 
which he added horizontal lines for steps. He said he knew all 
about it, but when he tried to tell me about the columns being 
“out in the open air ’’ he got muddled and his powers of de- 
scription failed him. It was enough, however, to convince me 
that Dick had not forgotten his Greek gods! I looked forward 
to the first journey we would do together back to the land we 
once knew, where the beauty of life had lightened the burden of 
trouble. Greece filled us with its mystic glamour. 

That the plan never matured, then or ever, was due to 
Karmic intervention of circumstances; to this I shall refer. 

It is scarcely surprising that one remembers so little of one’s 


past incarnations, for it is difficult enough to recall the present. 
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Looking back upon those years I remember that Dick was an 
enchanting little boy, and I can conjure up a vision of him. The 
details of our life would, however, be blurred into a vague per- 
spective had I not kept a diary which makes those days live as 
yesterday. The following is an extract, under the date of April 
20th, 1920: 

‘‘ Every mother, from the beginning of time, has thought her 
children beautiful and clever, utterly superior to anyone else’s, 
and believed in their great future—of such am I! 

‘* Margaret on her best days is indescribably lovely. Tall, 
slim, with a small head and southern Latin face full of animation. 
All her instincts are acting, dancing, declaiming. ~ Last night she 
improvised a play with Dick who, with turbaned head, sat imper- 
turbably, like a plump Pasha, in a small wicker chair. Margaret 
draped herself in a pomegranate chiffon scarf, with a flowing 
cherry sash round her Chinese-yellow jersey suit. She took 
wild flowers from a vase and offered them to her ‘ desert lover ’ 
and improvised love-songs. She became violent later on and 
murdered him (which he adored). Then he acted a different 
part, that of her slave master . . . reverting him to a lover, she 
returned to him after the murder, and I (who was supposed to 
be sewing, not watching) listened to fragments of whispered con- 
versation in which she described to him how long and how lovely 
her hair used to be, explaining that her slave master had made her 
cut it short ‘ because it got in the way.’ 

‘“ Not bad, I thought, for eight years old ! 

‘*T admire her more than words can describe ; sometimes I 
think she is fond of me. Dick . . . passionately loves me! 
No other word can describe the quality of his love. He loves 
me so that he grinds his teeth when he presses his face against 
mine, and we both have white, bloodless marks when he 
releases me. Sometimes he is gentle and caressing, strokes my 
arm and kisses my hands and tells me I am his “ lovely star’ ! 

‘* When Grandmama asks him for a kiss he says firmly that he 
has only kisses for me, and then when I reproach him for being 
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ungracious to Grandmama he says: ‘ But I only had one kiss left 
and I was keeping it for you. . . .’ One day he told me: 
‘You have all my love; I couldn’t love you any more!’ An 
attempt was made to show him off to guests, but he wouldn’t 
look at anyone but me; he held my face between his hands and 
stared into my eyes. ‘ You havea lovely face! ’ he said gravely.’’ 

One afternoon I joined their walk; we took a bow and they 
ran races in pursuit of the arrows I let fly. We were interrupted 
by a messenger from the house requesting my urgent return for 
some reason or other. Dick stood sadly watching me as I walked 
away. I turned to wave to him and he bridged the increasing 
distance between us by pathetic shouts: “‘ It is nearly tea-time, 
isn’t it? It will soon be tea-time—that’s good. Then I shall 
see you again soon. . . .” 

_ It was as though he could not bear to let me go. 

I could not always be with them that summer, Work, which 
was progressing so satisfactorily, forced me back to London. 
My parents had given up the London house and were settled at 
Brede, It was a lovely place for the children and they were 
happy there. The separation, however, even for a week, 
was hateful to Dick. He had a devoted attendant, called 
‘ Louisey,’’ to whom he dictated answers to my letters: “‘ My 
darling, I loved your letter and I will sleep on it to-night; it will 
make me think of the one I love most in all the world. Last 
night when Louisey put my dressing-gown on, | asked her if I 
could have the little shaw], as I love it so because it is yours and 
it reminds me of you. I kissed it when Louisey took it off. 

‘‘T wish I could hug you, Mema. Do come and see me on 
Saturday; Ido miss youso. From your King. .. .”’ 

At that time I called him ‘‘ Richard my King ’’ and I would sit 
on the floor and kiss his feet, which made him laugh because it 
tickled. 

One day Louisey wrote: ‘*‘ What a lot Dick thought of your 
letter. He sat in dead silence while I read it to him, and about 
half an hour afterwards he said: ‘Do read it to me again.’ 
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When he heard someone coming up the stairs he ran and hid it 
under his pillow, and when his Grandmama asked to see it, he 
said: ‘No, you must not see mine, it’s a secret and private.’ 
To-day I happened to come into the room and he was just replac- 
ing your photograph on the chest of drawers, so I said: ‘ What 
has happened—did it fall down?’ He said: ‘ No, I have only 
been giving Mema a kiss.” And you could see he had, because 
his little lips had left a mark on your face. 

‘TI could go on writing pages to you about him. 

‘*T don’t believe anyone understands so well how you love 
him and how he adores you. I must admit he is the sweetest 
child I’ve ever seen or heard of. I think I love him almost as 
much as you do. I can’t help saying it, because it’s true.” 

My departure for Russia with Kameneff, the Soviet delegate, 
was a secret (the family would certainly have stopped me), so I 
could not say good-bye to the children, but I told them that in 
case I stayed away rather long owing to my work, I would come 
in spirit in the night and kiss them in their sleep. As a proof 
that I had been I would leave something, a flower, a leaf, a feather, 
on each pillow. Louise was a willing accomplice in the decep- 
tion, and the children were highly delighted on the occasions 
when they awoke to find some indication of my nocturnal visit. 

There is no doubt that my spirit when it was released in sleep 
did travel back to them, but they equally travelled towards me. 
It is well known that during our sleeping hours we have an ex- 
tremely active soul life, although we cannot remember it. I often 
wake up with the feeling that an awful lot has been happening or, 
vice versa, that I have had a soothing rest in a beautiful place. 
Even if the details are lost, one can bring over impressions of one’s 
sleep-life when one has familiarized oneself with the fact. 

In my younger days I slept in quite a different way, that is to 
say heavily, intensely, unconsciously; if I dreamed it was quite 
irrelevant or absurd. But ever since the war, when I first 
became aware of my sleep-life, I go to meet sleep with the words 
‘‘T am coming,’’ and sleep has a new significance. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan, by his mother, Clare Sheridan 
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Sar PRIMEN TS IN EDUCATION 
(1921—1924) 


Dick and I visit the United States and Mexico — Dick’s first interest in 
Jesus Christ — Mexican sacrifices — *‘ Public ’’ school in New York — 
White Russian tutor in Berlin — Baltic tutor in North-East Prussia — 
National school at Brede, Sussex. 


A REFERENCE TO certain events in my life that have reacted upon 
the children is inevitable. After my visit to Moscow in 1920, 
when I “‘ sculpted ’’ Lenin and others of the revolutionary move- 
ment, my viewpoint underwent a complete change. Not that I 
became a disciple of Communism, for I remained always detached 
from labelled groups, which only hamper one’s freedom, but I 
began to see with new eyes, and as a result found myself in 
conflict with my nearest relations and friends. I seemed sud- 
denly to belong nowhere, yet in a sense to belong everywhere. 

As a result of the Russian venture I was offered a lecture-tour 
in the United States. It was not possible to embark upon such 
a trip with both the children. I hesitated agonizingly about 
taking Dick. Twice I cancelled his ticket; but at the last 
moment courage failed me to go alone. Margaret, who was 
more of a problem because she had begun to be educated, was 
temporarily *‘ loaned ’’ to the aunt who wanted to adopt her. 
(And hard it was to get her back!) 

Dick and I were not happy in the United States, that is to say, 
we were abjectly miserable in New York. Always New York 
has affected me in the same way. I believe it has something to 
do with vibrations. We endured it for some months, and then in 
June of that year (1921) we took passage on a ship for Vera Cruz. 
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It was our first adventure together: each day the sea increased 
in crystal clearness; there were dolphins and flying-fishes all 
along our way. The first time that Dick saw a sunset at sea he 
threw his arms around my neck and hugged me with emotion. 
From behind a cloud-bank there appeared a tiny speck of orange, 
which grew in a few seconds into a great round globe. The 
reflection made a golden, rippling pathway straight across the 
sea to us. 

When night fell Dick stared for some time at the sky in silence, 
then asked what the stars were like to touch: “‘ Are they soft or 
do they burn? ”’ 

When I explained that they are great big worlds like ours, he 
said he would explore them some day with me. 

The first few weeks we spent in Mexico City; later we 
camped in the virgin forest, and Dick got dysentery and malaria ; 
yet we loved the country, and when he grew up he used often to 
refer to it and to his determination to go back. Mexico was, of 
course, just as much a background of our past as, for instance, 
Greece; moreover, in his Elizabethan incarnation this part of 
the American continent was the background of his adventures. 

Beauty was Dick’s religion from the very first, but the exterior 
beauty of the Spanish Renaissance cathedrals was neutralized by 
their interiors. | 

“What is that?’’ he asked in a terrified whisper, and 
pointed at a crucifix from which hung an emaciated plaster Christ 
gaudily painted (attired in muslin lace-edged shorts), with black, 
matted hair streaming with blood and encircled by a wreath of 
thorns. Without even waiting for an explanation he made for 
the sunlit door with resonant steps. 

At Zochimilco, a paradise of lakes and floating islands, of birds 
and flowers, there stood in the village market-place a rickety 
crucifix decorated with human leg bones. 

‘* Are they real human bones? ’’ Dick asked i in an awed voice. 
And ‘‘ What is a crucifix for? ”’ 

He wanted me to tell him then and there the story of Jesus as 
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we sat on a bench waiting for the tram that was to take us back 
to Mexico City. 

‘“ Do tell me, do, do! Now bea good girl! ”’ 

His impression of Jesus would date from this moment and 
would depend on my telling. It was a terrible responsibility. 
I explained the essential: that Jesus had said we must love one 
another. Love was nothing new to Dick; he was conceived, 
born, nurtured, soaked in love! 

The other essential was that Jesus said we must be poor. We 
had always been desperately poor, wondering how to make two 
ends meet, so that too was not a new idea. I could see that in 
Dick’s mind it didn’t justify their killing Jesus; but so they 
would again, I assured him, if He came back and preached love 
and poverty and equality. 

In contrast was Dick’s eager interest when I read him the story 
of Montezuma’s battle with Cortez on the summit of the Teocali 
(on the site of the present cathedral). The Teocali consisted of 
_ five tiers, each receding above the other. A flight of steps led 
from tier to tier, and on the topmost ledge stood a colossal figure 
of Huitzil, the war god, and at his feet the great jasper sacrificial 
stone. 

The human bodies, after their hearts had been deftly cut out, 
were thrown over the edge. (Dick was fascinated.) Men 
stationed on each platform pitchforked the bodies on and over, 
down to the next. At the foot of the Teocali they were 
removed proudly by those to whom they belonged, it having 
been a great honour to be sacrificed. 

In the battle that raged against Montezuma, Cortez narrowly 
escaped the same fate. In the end the victorious Spaniards with 
shouts of triumph dragged the god Huitzil from his pedestal and 
tumbled him over the edge. 

In its place a religion based on love and brotherhood was to 
introduce the Inquisition! 

We motored out some distance from Mexico City, to the 
valley of San Juan Teotihuacan, where excavations were in 
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progress. Wide steps flanked by huge dragon heads with 
obsidian eyes led up to the summit of a pyramid which, like all 
the rest, had served for ceremonial sacrifice. 

From the flattened summit I surveyed the ‘* road of the dead ”’ 
and ruminated upon these monuments that defied time, defied 
human efforts and human vengeance. They seemed to im- 
mortalize SACRIFICE, the sacrifice that man has made of his life 
and the sacrifice that woman has made of her love ever since life 
dawned upon our earth. And as if the willing sacrifice of 
humans to their ideals were not enough, the mystic force which 
we call God descends and takes that which we may be reluctant 
to give. This form of sacrifice that is wrung from us is another 
form of purification by fire. The greater our suffering the 
greater our purification . . . but now J am deviating! 


In another book * I have described how we camped on an 
island in the middle of a rushing river, more beautiful than any 
dream of paradise. Orchids hung from the tree branches, blue 
butterflies the size of bats gleamed like enamel in the sunlight. 
There were fantastic birds of vivid colours and bright-green wild 
parrots. 

On my birthday Dick’s gift was a trail of blue convolvulus 
worthy of the Garden of Hesperides. He found it growing up a 
tree. It faded in a few minutes after picking, but it lives for 
ever in my Memory. 

It was during these days that Dick manifested a recklessness 
and a love of water that was destined increasingly to be my 
torment and my pride. 

He had not yet learnt to swim, but he held on to a log and let 
it carry him downstream. There were strong currents, rapids 
and waterfalls, eddies and whirlpools. I lived in constant terror 
lest he should be carried out into the swirling current. The 
sword of Damocles under which he had been born was omni- 
present. However hard I tried to exclude it from my mind, 
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it reappeared like the weed which you believe you have 
uprooted. 

It is certain that Dick’s Karma impelled him along certain 
lines; joyous though he was, full of mischief and laughter, there 
was tragedy in his eyes even when he was a little boy. This was 
generally attributed to pre-natal war influence. But, as a matter 
of fact, the war had hardly affected Dick at all. In the shrine of 
my womb he had been hermetically protected against all war 
vibration; but the shadow of tragedy was his twin. 

Deep down in his heart Dick was a fatalist: if he must die 
young, then it hardly mattered how much he risked his life; and 
if he were not destined to die young, then his risks were devoid 
of danger. In fact, we both lived with intensity, like people 
under the Terror, uncertain as to what the morrow might bring 
forth. 

When our beautiful Mexican river was in full flood, it was 
impossible to reach the mainland in the frail ‘‘ dugout ’’ tree- 
trunk, and Dick, who had malaria, got steadily worse. I felt we 
were trapped. Thunderstorms, each of which added to the fury 
of the river, shook the earth. Ceaseless lightning illuminated 
our nights—it was terrifying and magnificent, the end of the 
world. 

Eventually our escape—for it was more of an escape than a 
departure—was effected at great risk and rather in the manner of 
refugees. I had to carry Dick in my arms through the forest, as 
he was too weak to walk. The elements had literally driven us 
forth from this land of mystic association with our remoter past. 


During the following winter in New York Dick attended the 
public school, as the State school is called in the United States. 
Our American relations were rather scandalized; they did not 
consider it advantageous that he should *‘ sit on the same bench 
with little coloured children’’ ! Dick regarded it as rather a 
good joke and learnt nothing; but it was one of many educational 
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experiments which were to mould him into the classless being he 
eventually became. 

Having saved a few hard-earned dollars through my sculpture 
and with a roving newspaper commission, we sailed to Europe in 


the spring. 


In Germany there had been a revolution, there was starvation, 
the mark was parachuting cataclysmically, and one named Hitler, 
who gave promise of leadership, made stirring speeches and tried 
to inflame the people. 

We settled in Berlin, and while I rushed hither and thither 
interviewing and observing, the children were left to the care of 
a couple of White Russians, of whom at that time there were aid 
to be 300,000 in Berlin. 

The lady who looked after their welfare embarrassed them by 
collecting into a bag oddments of bread and bones in the rather 
‘‘ posh ’’ restaurant of our modern apartment block! The man, 
pale, thin, nervous, with wild eyes and dishevelled hair, taught 
them Russian, but his great accomplishment was playing the 
violin. Dick one night as a great treat had dined in a Russian 
cabaret that resembled a Tartar tent. He had been impressed 
by the violin play of the leading Tzigane and determined to learn. 
It would bea good way, he thought, of helping the family finances. 
He used to get worried because I worked so hard, and assured me 
that ‘‘ some day I’ll work for you.’’? With this end in view he 
took up the violin with enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile, events took me across the Polish Corridor to 
North-East Prussia. Conditions were so interesting that when 
it began to be summer I Hess the Berlin flat and made the 
children join me. 

About thirty minutes by train from Konigsberg on the Baltic. 
coast there was an enchanting summer resort called Georgens- 
walde. This satisfied my Russian complex; it was, after all, 
next door to Poland, and Poland was Russia before the war. 
There were forests of fir and of silver birch, There were lilies- 
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of-the-valley in the clearings and there was amber on the sea- 
shore. I was tempted to remain there. Travelling with all the 
luggage that the children necessitated was a great effort and 
expense. It had been a great effort to get so far. But I still had 
a few thousand dollars in reserve, the mark was still steadily 
falling, and prices were unbelievably advantageous. The local 
authorities allowed me to buy land. This was a very great 
favour, for foreigners were excluded from land ownership. The 
“* Ober-Presidium ’’ were indebted to me for certain articles I 
had written in the New York Press, which had resulted in 
financial contributions from the United States for the slowly 
starving German children whose plight I had described. 

The piece of land I bought and on which I proposed to build 
was a Clearing bordered by a wood of silver birch, high up on a 
cliff above the sea. Until such time as the house should be built 
I rented a small villa. My refugee Russian friends said that I was 
on the spot where interesting events would evolve; that Bol- 
shevism would soon be upset in Russia, and then they would all 
rush in and build a new world! 

The lady who took care of the children sent for her little boy. 
The violinist brought his friend, an ex-diplomat. It was all 
very communal at my expense. 

The Prussians boycotted us, forbade their children to play 
with the English children. The only people who were nice to 
us were the Polish family who kept the village store. With a 
view to liberating myself from the accumulating Russians, I made 
a hurried journey to Hanover to make the acquaintance of a 
German cousin. She was unmarried and poor, and I hoped to 
induce her to make my home hers and act as foster-mother to 
the children during my enforced absences. I found her friendly 
and charming; she said that nothing would give her more 
pleasure than to look after my children and my home, but not in 
Prussia. ‘‘ In any other part of civilized Germany,’’ she said; 
‘* but a Hanoverian couldn’t dream of going to live in Prussia! ”’ 

Eventually the Russians deserted me of their own free will 
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when I announced my journalistic intention of revisiting Soviet 
Russia, but not until they had impressed upon the children the 
lugubrious certainty that if I was not shot in Russia as a spy, I 
would be shot on my return by the White Russians for being 
Red! Apparently there was no escape for me from death! At 
bedtime Dick was hysterical; he clung to me and besought me 
not to go. When the Russians went back to Berlin a young 
Baltic student from the University of Konigsberg undertook to be 
their tutor, and calm was restored. Margaret, four years older, 
was less easily thrown off her balance; she generally thought 
things out in her own way and came to more independent con- 
clusions. | 

To complicate our having settled in North-East Prussia, winter 
descended in truly Russian fashion. We were snowed up, and 
the train from Konigsberg in spite of its snow-plough was unable 
to make headway. The sea froze along the shore. The world 
was all white and deadly still with just an occasional sleigh bell or 
a dull thud as the snow slid off our roof! At this juncture the 
Editor of the New York World cabled me to go to London and 
write about the first Labour Government that had come into 
being. 

It was more difficult to get away from Georgenswalde in the 
snow than from our Mexican island with the river in flood. But 
get away I did, ina sleigh. 

After a grand local sale of all our furniture and of the silver 
birch wood on the cliff, the children boarded an emigrant ship in 
the Port of Danzig and arrived at the Port of London. 

It was about this time that I received a letter from Lord 
Wavertree, whose wife (my husband’s sister) had always desired 
to adopt Margaret. I do not know why they now assumed that 
I would be glad to accept their offer; but he wrote most 
confidently : 

‘‘ You won’t get Sophie to take Margaret unless you are going 
to hand her over for good and all, and she won’t have Dick unless 
the terms are the same. I don’t mean absolute giving up, but 
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eight or nine months a year at least, so as not to interfere with 
their education—it would be a grand thing for both of them to 
get education, especially Dick.”’ 

This was meant, of course, kindly; they realized I was poor 
and it was their idea of helping. How should childless people 
understand that even if I had been reduced to a crust in a lean-to 
shed, I might have stolen bread for my children, but I would not 
have been parted from them! 

On our return to England they stayed again with my parents 
at Brede. We seemed to be back in our old war-time con- 
ditions, but with this difference : the children had reached the 
educational stage. As I did not mean to remain in England 
longer than my journalism necessitated, it seemed to me that 
the village school would fill the temporary blank. They would 
at least learn English, which up to the present had been com- 
pletely omitted. My mother said they would learn ‘‘ broad 
Sussex,’ but as Dick had not acquired an American accent in the 
United States, I saw no reason why they should acquire ‘‘ Sussex.’’ 

Needless to say, Margaret became the shining light in her 
class, but Dick was humiliated because the village boys of his age 
were more advanced than himself. He begged to be removed, 
and as it was part of my system that they must decide things for 
themselves, Dick ceased to attend. Thereupon a body called a 
** Board ’’ communicated with me demanding to know my 
reasons for the non-attendance of my son! 

I replied in writing that I had devised means of educating him 
at home. I was requested to submit his copy-books for the 
Board’s perusal. I replied that as they were in Russian I did not 
believe it would be much use. This correspondence dragged on 
interminably, for each of us answered the other over prolonged 
intervals. In any case, before the local Board could do anything 
decisive we had once more left England. 


CHAPTERIV 


EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA (1924—1926) 


Subconscious forces at work — The past and the future — Gods and 
Hierarchies — The world of the future — We settle in Constantinople — 
Dick travels on a Soviet cargo-boat — His love of ships — Bosphorus 
storms — Algiers — Typhoid fever — Biskra — Desert trek — Saha- 


ran summer — An English school in Switzerland. 


My DECISION TO settle in distant foreign lands was never the 
result of any logical argument or due to any interest in any par- 
ticular people, person, religion, or culture. As far as I can 
recall, mine would seem to have been the clearest case of drift. 
But as there is no such thing really, I have to seek the subcon- 
scious cause that sent us hither and thither. Actually I was 
seeking for something that I could not define even to myself, and 
all unknowingly I was a prey to two forces, the past and the 
future, each working their will upon me and, so to speak, tearing 
me asunder, Certain negative conditions in my physical life 
made me more vulnerable to these forces than is the case with 
most people. The absence, for instance, of any attachment 
such as marriage, which usually hampers the free movements of 
individuals. 

I had achieved that state of freedom in every sense of the 
word—that had been my ideal.and my goal, for which I had 
indeed striven through many consecutive lives. This freedom, 
this complete physical detachment must necessarily be guided. 
The rudder of my ship was intact, and with confidence I stood at 
the helm; but I had no compass and knew hardly anything about 
the stars. And so I let myself be blown along in a direction 


eastward. 
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The East represented both our past and the future. The past 
drew me like a magnet towards the Graeco-Byzantine world that 
was our cultural pivot during the fouraals and fifth centuries before 
the Christian era. 

But even as I travelled eastward toWfards Byzantium, lured by 
the past, I was obsessed equally unknowingly by a future that 
overshadowed all my thought and vision. I longed to live in 
Russia, felt compelled by an unaccountable urge to give the 
children a Russian education. I was convinced that Russia had 
something very definite to contribute to their make-up. I had 
been into Russia through its northern door; had camped, so to 
speak, opposite her doorstep in an attitude of expectancy and 
awe! Now I went towards her southern door for another period 
of hopeful waiting. I was obsessed by this Russian idea; I did 
not understand the thing that was tormenting me, giving me no 
rest. Had I understood that I was being drawn not to the 
Russia of the present, with its materialistic idealism, but to a 
Russia of the future, of a far-distant future in which most of us 
alive to-day will play a part, had I understood clearly instead of 
only blindly sensing the world of the future, it would have been 
possible for me to pursue a plan. 

Instinctively non-national, I visualized far-reaching drastic 
readjustments based on a spirit of co-operation as the only issue 
out of post-war problems. My groping after conditions which 
would fulfil all my dreams was influenced by this subconscious 
urge towards the new epoch. 

It was my deliberate intention that my children should be 

devoid of any sense of nationality. I meant my son not to have 
a country to fight for. I said we were citizens of the world. | 
thought | knew why I wanted this to be so. I had certainly 
acquired reasons that satisfied my conscious mind. I said that 
‘we must be modern; I hardly realized how modern. 

Tf I may believe oe great Initiates, the destiny of humanity is 
directed by forms of Conscious Regnonsibility greater than any 
individual will. To these spiritual forces antiquity gave the 
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name of Gods. Christianity calls them Hierarchies. The world 
is dominated, led, watched over in turn by these celestial Beings, 
whose allotted reign is approximately three hundred and fifty 
years. 

The present reign of Michael is already overshadowed by a 
gigantic Force belonging to a remoter future that has loomed out 
of space. This powerful Archai whom TriTHEMIUS OF SPONHEIM 
refers to in his book De Septem Intelligentiis (1546) as ORIFIEL will 
preside over our destinies, which are to evolve in a Russian setting. 
This does not mean that the world of the future will necessarily 
resemble the Russia of to-day, but if we study carefully and 
watch events as they arise, we can detect the unfolding preface 
to a Eurasian climax. 

It seems almost blasphemous to touch so lightly upon a subject 
that calls for volumes of esoteric wisdom. But I have to illus- 
trate my point, and I repeat that however aimless I may have 
appeared I was subconsciously pursuing a twofold plan con- 
cerned as much with the future as with the past. 

A study of past incarnations helps one to a sounder judgment 
of the purpose of life, but there is no particular usefulness in 
reliving those memories on the spot. To return to the scene to 
live is like settling in a cemetery on account of a corpse. Regrets 
would be futile, nor do I indulge in any such wasteful emotion. 
Perhaps my constant desire for change, called restlessness, was in 
truth a quickened intuition which drove me forth from one 
cemetery to another, allowing me no peace until the day when 
Light was to dawn upon my consciousness. 

This past to which I refer and which had such an influence upon 
my subconscious is, curiously enough, more Dick’s past than 
my own. I was being drawn to a place that was concerned with 
Dick’s destiny. I, so to speak, lived his life rather than he mine. 

Had I listened to the voice of my own memories, there is no 
doubt that I should have settled in Greece. To have done so 
would have appeared so much more logical. Moreover, Greece 
was always at the back of my mind; it was a perpetual longing 
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and there was nothing to prevent me from fulfilling it. It was 
not possible, however, to take the little boy Dick back to the 
scene of the greatest drama of all his lives. Unbeknown to my 
conscious mind I chose the Byzantine lands and waterways that 
had afforded a haven to the exiled Athenian. Here he had learnt 
the great lesson of human values, had risen, so to speak, from 
black disillusion and despair to the heights that are illumined by 
spiritual understanding. He was then very, very far ahead of his 
time, and in this life, through the selection of a parent who 
enabled him almost exit birth to look upon the world as a 
universal heritage, he was (that is to say, we were) still a little 
ahead of our time; in our next, the conditions will be rife for 
our instinctive cosmopolitanism. 

This preface explains why, with the whole world to choose 
from (and absolutely no roots anywhere), I decided that Con- 
stantinople was to be our home of the future. My intention 
was to settle there for life! Economically the foundations of a 
home were at last possible, for although the New York World 
roving commission had come to an end, the Russian Ambassador 
in London (Rakovski) had bought a duplicate set of my Soviet 
heads for the London Embassy, at a cost of £500. (Trotsky, 
Zinoviev, Kameneff, etc., what has happened to them, I wonder, 
since Stalin came to power?) I had also disposed of the sable 
coat that had been given to me by the Russian Government for 
another £500. With this impressive capital Margaret and I set 
forth on the Sud-Orient Express. Dick, through the kind inter- 
vention of Rakovski, was put on board a Soviet cargo-steamer 
called the Jacob Sverdlov, with my library and sculpture, and con- 
veyed to Stamboul for the mere cost of his keep. 

The captain was an Englishman and the ship flew the British 
flag. It put into Algiers for coal, but otherwise did the trip non- 
stop. They encountered prodigious storms which formed the 
basis of Dick’s conversation for months afterwards. 

Through Rakovski I had an introduction to the Soviet Consul 
Potemkin (Ambassador in Paris in 1932). He offered to rent me 
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a house at Therapia which before the Russian Revolution had been 
the summer residence of the Imperial military attaché. It was 
beautifully isolated in a garden that sloped up a steep hillside 
crowned with cypress. 

Here I proposed to resume the children’s interrupted Russian 
education. On the advice of Potemkin they went three times a 
week to the Consulate at Péra for lessons. I also engaged as 
daily tutor an interpreter from the Consulate called Nicoloff: 
people had been known to murmur “ Jesus Christ ’’ as they 

passed him in the street. The Soviet officials smiled at my selec- 
- tion of this man, and Potemkin ventured the information that 
Hadji Nicoloff was neither a Communist nor a Russian. I could 
not, however, believe that a man with the face of a carved ivory 
saint could be other than appropriate. Subsequently I learned 
that he was an anarchist and a Macedonian. 

The fact that the children were having Communist propa- 
ganda poured into them by our Soviet friends and anarchist 
principles dinned into them by their tutor drew out much that 
ordinarily remains latent in a child’s mind. 

Dick, now aged nine, was regarded by the Consulate as a 
promising foundation upon which to work. I felt flattered, even 
grateful, for the trouble bestowed upon him, but embarrassed by 
his emphatic resistance. He did not take kindly to Communist 
principles. . 

I recall how he wept with rage because the children of a 
Turkish peasant on the hilltop had climbed over the garden wall 
and stolen our grapes. Dick had been watching those grapes 
week after week, waiting for them to ripen. In one more day, 
two at the most, they would be ready. The Turkish children 
also had been watching. 

A Soviet official argued that they had as much right to them, 
and that Dick must cease to regard himself as a privileged being. 
Dick insisted that it was theft and that the grapes were ours. 

‘* By what right? ’’ asked the Communist. 

‘* Because my mother pays you rent and the peasant doesn’t! ”’ 


making *“‘ bomblets, 
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The Communist was much too nimble to register defeat, he 
held forth about a world in the making and a future which Dick 
would belong to where garden walls and rents and privileges 
would cease to be, because money would be evenly distributed. 

‘* Then,’’ said Dick conclusively, ‘‘ there will be no more 
grapes. ies"! 

A weekly newspaper, called if I remember right, The Little 
Comrade was regularly pressed into their hands. It contained 
articles written by “‘ little comrades ’’ the world over, and 
especially from America. This paper was the children’s delight. 
They read extracts aloud to one another and rocked with 
laughter, which proves that propaganda when it is overdone 
provokes reaction. Nicoloff was more subtle; a chemist by 
profession, he amused them by experimenting with explosives. 
Whenever geography, grammar, or arithmetic failed to hold his 
pupils’ attention he would instruct them in the gentle art of 
** which they exploded on the hilltop. 
Also, as a reward for finger exercises and because Dick begged 
to learn a “‘ piece on the violin, Nicoloff taught him ‘‘ God 
save the King.”’ 

People made little impression upon Dick, either at this time 
or at any other in his life. He was absolutely no respecter of 
persons and remained impassive to teaching, whatever form it 
took. He had his own opinions, and if they were often mine 
it was not because I influenced him, but because fundamentally 
we resembled one another. It was his surroundings that im- 
pressed Dick. His affinity was with ships and water. There 
were so many and such varied ships, flying flags of all the nations. 
He could not get dressed in the morning for looking out of his 
window upon the narrow sea way. The incoming ones from 
the Black Sea stopped for customs inspection at Kavak, the 
furthermost point of the Bosphorus on the Asia side. To me 
they were just indefinable dots. Dick named them—that is, 
their nationality and their type. The dot that went into harbour 
at Kavak passed by our windows and generally proved Dick 
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right. Especially did he love the sail ships; they had extra- 
ordinary rigs. He vowed he would sail in one of them some day. 

At evening we would climb to the top of our garden and watch 
the reflected sunset where it glimmered like shot silk between 
the headlands of two continents. Dick was always transformed 
at the end of the day from a grubby little boy into a gentle poetic 
being. 

His strange flashes of mature sentiment filled me with sadness. 
I knew that when he grew up the beautiful companionship I 
enjoyed would naturally be offered to another. Dick assured 
me that he never would marry, that he would never love anyone 
but me, that he meant to take me with him on wonderful jour- 
neys of exploration in ships. Mothers and Nannies have all been 
told these things before. Nannies laugh, but mothers sigh; 
they wish so it could last. 

Dick used to tell me his day-dreams, which constituted for 
him a kind of double life: He had a ship, a sailing ship, quite 
small but capable of getting round the world and weathering any 
storm. He kept this ship in a port somewhere in a southern 
sea: from his description it might be France. He ran away, he 
said, from everything and everyone who tried to lay a grip on 
him, and got aboard his ship and set sail. He went to strange 
places and had great adventures mainly in the West Indies! 
These adventures became real to him as he conjured them up. 
Suddenly realizing that I had had no part in them, he would lay 
his head on my shoulder and tell me that as soon as he got back 
from his adventuring he would take me to the Greek Islands. 
He knew the Greek trip was the Ultima Thule of my life, and 
never questioned why; subconsciously he understood. 

To live so close to the Bosphorus was a kind of heavenly hell. 
The children hurled themselves out of the house into the water, 
and the Bosphorus is known for its strong currents. 

I shall never forget the day when I discovered Dick could swim. 
Nobody had taught him and he certainly could not swim before 
we arrived there; and yet almost the first day that he took to the 
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water he laughed at my fears, assuring me he could swim. And 
he could! 

The Bosphorus was an amazing place for storms. The water 
would darken as if lashed by the Furies, and ships that had lain 
becalmed would suddenly be assailed with great violence, 
stagger with the first impact, and be projected forward at a great 
speed. There seemed to be magic in the suddenness of these 
storms. One evening we were being rowed by a Greek fisher- 
man; there was not a ripple on the water, boats looked like 
ornaments on a sheet of mirror. Suddenly our boatman stopped 
rowing, raised his head in an attitude of tense straining. 
““ Waves coming! ’’ he exclaimed, and pulled desperately on one 
oar. He had heard the coming storm; but before he could 
reach the landing-steps it was upon us in full blast. The Bos- 
phorus was transformed into a white vibrating frenzy. The 
waves beat against our little boat and we shipped so much water 
that I sat with my legs tucked up on the seat. The children 
shouted and sang for joy. We had to land at the nearest point 
and battle our way back against the wind along the spray- 
drenched road. 

Sometimes we rowed across to the Asia coast, where we had 
friends among the coastguards. One evening when we were 
rowing back to Europe a storm caught us about mid-channel. 
Our boatman rowed as hard as he could, but made no headway. 
I do not doubt that from the shore our situation looked pre- 
carious. The children, as usual, were delighted. I was just a 
little anxious. The boatman was intent and grim. Presently 
we noticed a fast motor boat coming towards us; I was sur- 
prised that anyone should put out to sea in such a storm. The 
manager of a United States oil company, whose unesthetic oil- 
tank was a blot on the Asia coast, had seen us and was hurrying to 
our rescue. With some difficulty we managed to climb into the 
motor boat, which took our little cockle-shell in tow and 
deposited us safely at our landing-steps. 

We preferred the Asia coast, and it was my constant regret 
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that we had not settled in one of the lovely old Turkish houses 
that stand so close to the water’s edge that they may be said to 
overhang it. Our destinies might have flowed along other ways. 
We might even be there still! But I had allowed myself to be 
advised by young Turks who had definite ideas about European 
civilization and were quite sure my physical needs could only be 
adequately provided on the European side. That is where they 
made their mistake; but I also made mine: I never imagined 
when I signed the lease with the Soviet Consulate that I was con- 
demning myself to ostracism. Such was the prejudice against 
‘* Bolshevik ’’ Russia that during all the months of our sojourn 
in Turkey we saw only Soviet officials. A couple of foreign 
diplomatists ventured once out of curiosity, and after that a 
blank. Had the yellow flag been hoisted to a mast-top, our 
isolation could hardly have been more complete. The Consul 
Potemkin seemed not at all surprised when I told him I wished to 
be released from my contract. ‘‘ Between you and me nothing 
is binding,’’ he said graciously. 

Leaving Constantinople was a kind of psychological upheaval. 
I had gone there with intent to settle for life. 1 believed I could 
have a share in the reconstruction of this new East, whose 
Leader inspired my admiration. It had all turned out differently. 
The Turks were intensely anti-British. Neither as a writer nor 
as a sculptor could the new Republic find a use for me. Dis- 
couragements in sufficient number can pile up into a mountain. 
The insult of a Soviet official on the occasion of our friend 
Potemkin’s absence finally decided me. 

When we boarded the French freighter, with two ve a half 
tons of luggage, the children were in great spirits, not because 
they were leaving Turkey but because of a new ship journey. 
Packing and moving was breath of life to Dick; in this he was 
the replica of myself. Margaret was more conscious of leaving 
something that we should regret. I too knew this, but I was 
driven forward like a soul that knows no peace. Why did I 
settle on Algiers in preference to any other place upon the face 
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of the earth? I knew not one single soul in Algiers, but it had 
been recommended in glowing colours by the representative of 
France at Angora! Life under the French flag promised certain 
amenities, including educational facilities, and so for better or 
for worse we faced an African future. 

Algiers was a terrible anticlimax after the beauty of the Bos- 
phorus. It was like a French Riviera town plus a few Arabs. 
It savoured little of adventure, but we could not afford to transport 
ourselves anywhere else, so we had to make the best of it. 

No sooner had IJ rented a Moorish villa on the outskirts of the 
town than Dick got typhoid fever; on the doctor’s recommenda- 
tion we went to Biskra for his recuperation. 

It is curious to reflect how things can evolve from a negligible 
incident. I had no idea when we went to Biskra that it was to 
be our future home. The suggestion of settling there was really 
Dick’s. (Margaret was away on the Riviera.) We were so 
delighted to have left Algiers and to find ourselves in a place 
which looked as if it had possibilities of adventure! In this oasis 
of palm-trees, surrounded by desert, the Arabs looked like a 
colourful play staged for our benefit. There were nomads and 
camel caravans, and shepherd boys who played little Debussy 
tunes on reed flutes, and there were Arab chiefs who entertained 
us and lent us horses to ride. 

When Dick had regained his strength we engaged some 
nomads with their camels and trekked due south-west. That 
desert journey was pretty strenuous; we did an average of nine 
hours a day for two weeks on camel back. We were scorched 
by day and frozen at night, and I collapsed stupidly about four 
days out from Biskra. We had reached a little oasis where a 
clump of palm-trees clustered round a well. With some 
effort I climbed off my camel and lay inertly on the ground. 
Dick was anxious; he emphatically insisted that we should camp 
where we were and selected the site for my tent. The nomads 
argued that if we did not keep to our schedule we should run 
out of food, but Dick made friends with some shepherds who 
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sold him a sheep and made him presents of honey and goat’s 
milk. 

I think I slept for fourteen hours. At all events, when I 
opened my eyes it was night and white-draped figures were lit up 
by a camp fire. Someone was playing a tune ona flute. I could 
not distinguish Dick, for he too was wrapped in a burnous and his 
head was wound around in a sheshia like an Arab’s. Grotesque 
silhouettes of camels completed the circle. 

We remained in this place for several days. 

One night I crept away in the dark out of sight and sound of the 
camp. I wanted to absorb into my being this magic of the 
desert. I was brought back to myself by someone stumbling 
among the alfa grass. Dick knew better than to break the still- 
ness by shouting; he just put his arms around me: 

‘“ How did you find me? ”’ I asked. 

‘‘T would find you if you were lost in the middle of the 
world,’’ he answered softly. 

Dick’s companionship, -his tender solicitude for my welfare, 
his reaction to the beauty of that journey, and finally his hardly 
repressed tears when he had to part with the camel he’d grown 
to love are memories that kaleidoscopically form and re-form 
their varied pattern. 

One could have wished that life might go on so for ever, that 
for ever one might pursue an ever-receding horizon. 

At that time Dick was satisfied with the desert. ‘‘ It is our 
land,’’ he said, and Margaret, to whom we communicated by 
post our intention to remain and settle, wrote a vivid protest— 
there would be ‘‘ no water and no books ’’! 

In time Dick, like myself, was to require change and Margaret 
was to protest that Africa was home, her home for ever. 
Although it was Dick who said, ‘‘ Let us live here,’’ it was 
Margaret who took root.* 

Dick was too Mediterranean and too much of a seaman to 


* J am convinced there is a Roman colonial incarnation in which we are all 
three involved, and that casts its spell upon Margaret. 
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content himself for long with an inland desert, but even he went 
back to Biskra in the end. 

It was to take some time, this building of a house in the 
oasis; first I had to buy land, and negotiation with Arabs is 
long and complicated. Repeated visits were necessary, and 
these took place in the turgid heat of our first African summer. 

Our inexperience was such that we set out in a car with a 
canvas hood and travelled in the heat of midday. Sheikhs and 
Caids prepared feasts in our honour. The heat, the. physical 
effort, and the Arab food wrought an effect, temporarily, on 
Dick, who had overgrown and over-exerted. Something had to 
be devised. 

My mother was living in Switzerland next to an English 
school high up in the mountains, and urged me to send Dick. 
My brother’s son was there and also Jack Leslie, the son of Shane. 

I had meant never to send Dick to school, and it seemed a 
dreadful betrayal of my resolution. The family saw in it my 
concession to reason! And so ina sense it was, but not to their 
conception of reason. 


CHAPTER V 
EVOLUTION (1927—1930) 


Dick’s first letter from school] — My letter to Dick — A violin — 
Wavertree offers to pay for Eton or Harrow — The home of the English 
chaplain — An art academy — Stallions — Summer at Biskra — 


Sailing at Algiers. 


SCHOOL FOR Dick was really a form of recuperation. At the 
same time and for the same reason Margaret and I went to England 
for a few weeks. Not that Margaret’s health had suffered in the 
same way; she stood up to the African heat better than any of us 
and gloried in it! 

1926 was entering its last phase and Dick in his eleventh year 
wrote his first letter from school: 

‘It is rather hard to whrite with such a noise going on—I am 
like a ship ina mist. The mist is the work and I think nothing 
nothing but of the mist and the daylight that will come. . . . 
I am very homesick,”’ 

And his second letter: 

‘* Darling I’m longing to have a heart-to-heart talk with you; 
in ten weeks we’ll be hugging each other for all we’re worth. 
It’s so near and yet so far. I shall fling my hat with the Arabs 
hats into the sea. . . .* | 

‘* When the sun is out like it is now and the grass is green, 
then my heart is light. I hear them playing football; I feel 
happy—personally I loathe the game—but the time I really was 
unhappy was on Saturday at dinner, just before they put the 


* When the Arabs who have been working in France return to Algeria, they 
fling their European headgear overboard on sight of the African coast. 
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lights on. Icouldn’t help sobing to myself till one boy shouted, 
“Ullo! ’e’s blubbering! Shut up, ass! ’—and they went on 
until another, feeling like me, said, ‘ Why don’t you say some- 
thing funny instead of nagging like that?’ We were soon roar- 
ing uproariously at some joke or other. . . .”’ 

This letter made me sadder than I dared admit, but I meant 
not to belittle school life, for there is always something good to 
be got out of everything. I answered him with what I called 
“a little talk by post ’’: 

“Of course, darling, you have moments of homesickness. 
You have had a most wonderful life of travel and interest, and 
you have had such a giant’s share of love and tenderness that you 
miss it. But you would be ten times more unhappy if you were 
at a school in England. It would be much harder. Darling, I 
just want to say to you that you are out in the world now, alone, 
standing on your own feet, and you must bring all fortitude to 
bear, and determination and strength of character. You will 
henceforth need all the qualities that you made proof of when we 
made that trek across the desert—and also when we got lost in 
Mexico and had to walk and walk and walk without water. You 
never whimpered, never complained, never lost courage. You 
were full of great powers of endurance. 

“I do not mean, sweetheart, that you should not pour out 
your heart to me; of course you must always, but I mean in the 
face of others and towards yourself too be very strong. 

““ Regard life as a sort of desert trek—sometimes there are 
sharp volcanic stones, the sun burns, water runs short—one gets 
tired—so tired, so thirsty. But eventually there is an oasis and 
then all the hardship is forgotten. You will find much hard- 
ness to endure, but it makes character. It’s worth while, and 
there will always be so many oases on your path! ”’ 

His next letter was in a new mood: 

‘I am so pleased about everything ’’ (I had promised to 
arrive in Switzerland for his half-term holiday) ‘‘ I feel as if I 
wanted to sing at the top of my voice saying that we were going 
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to see each other soon. I hope we have luck with the Ganesbra 
picture [a family picture by Gainsborough we were hoping to 
sell]. 

‘* So far, my geography teacher, a young female, and Jack * are 
the only people with me that appresheate the sunsets over the 
lake. 

“*] like church because there is the only place where I hear 
tmtisic.1 2afe” 

The violin lessons which had started in Berlin under the 
tuition of a White Russian had been carried on in Konigsberg by 
a Balt, at Brede by the local bandmaster, at Constantinople by the 
Macedonian comitaji, and were now progressing under a Swiss 
professor who had got Dick all enthused over an instrument 
which is best described by Dick himself: 

“‘ T’ve never seen in all my life such a beautiful and precious 
treasure; it’s 150 years old and a lovely colour, it’s an old 
Italian. But the problem is that it is 400 frs. Swiss. But O 
God you’d think it was worth 400,000. It produces the most 
beautiful tone I have ever heard. 

“* Couldn’t you make Willey + pay for it or even half. With 
my calculations it’s £16. 

‘* Write and tell me what you think.”’ 

It never occurred to Dick to say “I can’t have it—it costs 
too much,”’ but, like me, he always said ‘* I must have it.’’ In 
the case of the violin ‘‘ Uncle Willey ’’ when appealed to 
generously gave it. He would give Dick anything he asked for 
as long as it was not something in which I or Margaret could 
share. 

Willie Wavertree, who planned his own personal life according 
to a weekly horoscope, bred his horses and entered them for 
races according to the stars. (It ill became anyone to scoff, for 
by these methods his horses won the Derby!) He had Dick’s 
horoscope worked out in elaborate detail and it foretold, among 
other things, that he would become Prime Minister of England! 

* Son of Shane Leslie. t Lord Wavertree. 
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On the strength of this information Wavertree offered to pay for 
Dick’s education and gave me free choice of Eton or Harrow, of 
Oxford or Cambridge, including all travelling expenses between 
Africa and England. He urged: 

“It would look well some day in his biography if it was said 
that, like his ancestor Richard Brinsley, he was educated at 
Harrow.”’ 

The public school date was safely distant and I did not tell 
Wavertree that an English public-school education for Dick was 
not my intention. 

It was not a very easy road for me to steer. The family in 
England insisted that if I ‘‘ played my cards properly ’’ Waver- 
tree would make Dick his heir. 

I knew he was an extremely complex person and that one could 
take nothing for granted. It was within the realms of pos- 
sibility that, even if all his wishes were fulfilled, even if I re- 
nounced Dick, gave him up so to speak (if one can conceive of 
such a thing), he would leave him nothing more than his favourite 
racehorse’s hoof mounted as an inkpot for a souvenir! 

Wavertree was certainly generously disposed, but he always 
contrived to be generous in a way that one resented. He 
esteemed the power of money and loved to make people feel 
their dependence upon him. He judged them according to 
their economic status and not by any moral or intellectual 
standards. He could not dictate to me because I was independent 
by my own efforts, but he always made us feel (and the children 
resented it) that we were poor relations. 

A couple of terms at the school in Switzerland repaired Dick’s 
health and it seemed to me he had nothing further to gain by these 
absences. I have already referred in Nuda Veritas to the agony of 
these separations. 

I was prepared for any sacrifice that was worth while, but the 
advantage to Dick was out of all proportion to the misery we 
both sustained. I promised him that this should be his last term, 
and he wrote from the ship: 
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‘* Darling Coco.* 

‘‘T can’t bear seeing the African shores go out of site. 
Don’t worry about me. Only I couldn’t control myself at leaving 
you. It’s the last time! Yes, thank God! it’s the last. We are 
united for ever! . . . The mountains are just a blur now. Oh, 
God, can’t anything bring me back to you, I feel like howling 
till my eyes burst but what’s the yous. If it was going to be like 
this for years I would go mad.”’ 2 

An alternative to school was not easy to devise. Our house in 
the oasis was in process of building; we were marking time in a 
very inadequate bungalow in Biskra town; there was no room 
for a tutor or for a schoolroom. 

I happened one day to compare notes with the wife of the 
English chaplain at Algiers, whose problem was almost identical. 
She too had a son to educate. John was a little younger than 
Dick, and they could not afford to send him to school in England. 
Mrs. Fry proposed that the two boys should be tutored by her 
husband, who had already been successful in ‘‘ cramming ”’ 
young men into Cambridge, some of whom had passed in with 
honours. This plan seemed a strange sequel to ‘‘ Red ’’ and 
‘* White ’’ Russian, German, and Macedonian tutors, but, like 
the Swiss school, it was an additional experience. 

The family were far from stereotyped. Mrs. Fry was a land- 
scape artist; the Rev. Lucius Fry specialized in wireless; and 
one of the daughters danced in the opera ballet. Their home 
stood next to the English church, high up on the hill command- 
ing a panoramic view of the town and the glistening bay. 

This temporary solution of the educational problem came as a 
great relief. (Even Wavertree accepted it.) Separation from 
Dick, of course, was unavoidable, but Biskra was only a day’s 
motor distance from Algiers. 

It was tremendously interesting at this time to observe his 
development. He seemed to be psychologically in the melting- 


* T was given a succession of pet names. For years I was ‘‘ Cocolico,’’ which 
turned into ** Kokot ’’ and eventually into ‘‘ Kokotie.”’ 
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pot. Ideas flashed up in him, were enthusiastically pursued, and 
as suddenly died down. It seemed as if all his past lives were 
struggling to assert themselves. He, so to speak, reviewed them 
and then dismissed them. It was by a process of elimination 
that he was eventually to arrive at his fulfilment. One phase 
followed another in quick succession. The violin, after years of 
effort, was the first item sacrificed on the list. His teachers 
were absolutely to blame. They persisted in keeping him to 
exercises, and naturally he longed to learn some melody which 
would at least prove to me that he was progressing. Always they 
deferred the day; he must first master the second position, they 
said, andso on. It is a way that teachers have in every branch of 
Art. If they can kill the enthusiasm of the student they will do 
so. Perhaps it is a way of limiting the species, for certainly 
theirs is a method by which the most persistent only can survive. 
I myself ceased to have any ambition as an artist when I was made 
to draw chairs and tables endlessly in perspective. I do not 
mean that one should cut out all drudgery; a certain amount is 
necessary as a foundation, but there must be some encouragement 
as well. Dick required so little, but that little he needed badly. 
Margaret it was who, referring to his ‘* scraping catgut,’’ gave 
his violin the coup de grace. Dick laughed, a rather hollow laugh, 
I thought, as one who is too proud to admit he is hurt. The 
instrument concerning which he had such a little while back 
written so lovingly, had expressed such an earnest desire to own, 
was never again taken out of its case. Shortly afterwards the 
wonderful ‘‘ 150 year old Italian ’’ that cost the large sum of 400 
francs Swiss was sold for a song. 

I regret the effort I made to pay for lessons in days when money 
was hard to earn. But where the pursuit of any art was con- 
cerned I would have “‘ sold my shirt ’’ that the children might 
achieve results. 

A new creative spark appeared now in place of the discarded 
violin. Dick was sent on trial to an art class. A Spanish painter 
had inaugurated what Algiers termed an “‘ Academy.’’ The 
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first few days the very young new pupil was set to draw ears and 
noses in the plaster cast room. Uninspiring as this might be, 
Dick got so thoroughly engrossed he lost all track of time. 
Instead of one hour he would remain until closing time. 

In a few weeks he was admitted to the life class, and his draw- 
ings, although obviously student work, are more than creditable 
for his age. , 

It was not so much the drawing that impressed me as the way 
in which he allowed himself to be absorbed in the process. 
Unfortunately the Academy was short-lived. The Spanish artist 
went back to Spain and no one was found to take his place. Art 
joined the violin in Limbo. My hopes that my son would be an 
artist were short-lived. 

At Biskra during the Easter and Christmas holidays the Arab 
chiefs treated him as *‘ head of a clan ’’ and let him have the pick 
of their stables. Always there were horses for him to ride. He 
would select the Sheikh-el-Arab’s cheval de parade, that was 
ridden only on ceremonial occasions. For weeks on end the 
animal was kept in the stable and fed on oats, with the result that, 
unable to take the Arab bit between its teeth, it walked instead on 
its hind legs—that is, in the intervals when all four legs did not 
leave the ground together. Dick was content so long as he could 
stick in the saddle, and when outside the oasis he relaxed his ~ 
hold, the great white stallion departed for the horizon pounding 
the sand under his unshod hoofs! When they returned to the 
stable both horse and rider were flecked with foam. The chief’s 
retainers were not accustomed to wipe down a sweating animal, — 
nor to wait until it had cooled before watering. For the com- 
plications that ensued Dick got the blame and so, after a time, he 
decided it were better if he had a horse of his own. He bought 
one classified as réformé from the Spahi regiment. A réformé 
horse is one that either has no wind or kicks its neighbours, and 
can therefore be bought cheap. Dick’s choice was another 
spectacular white stallion, which not only walked on its hind legs 


like that of the sheikh’s, but which had an added quality: it 


Dick’s first drawing from life 
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shrieked, tossing its head from side to side. Dick adored it. 
He learnt to neigh like his stallion, and the two would answer 
one another as they rode through the oasis. 

There were, unfortunately, unavoidable reasons that inter- 
vened between Dick and his love of the desert and of horses. 

It was impossible to keep a horse in Biskra during the summer. 
People who had no facilities for sending their horses north sold 
them before the heat arrived. 

One year, owing to the condition of our finances, we were 
obliged to spend the summer at Biskra, and the condition of the 
horses became more and more lamentable. Margaret untiringly 
pomaded hers, in spite of which it grew more and more scurvy 
and revolting to look upon. When Dick’s noisy stallion had to 
be sold he vowed he would never love a horse again. 

That Biskra summer did much to alienate his love, too, of the 
desert. Arabs and Europeans alike had warned us that it would 
be unendurable. An extract from my diary recalls conditions: 

‘* The glow that precedes the sunrise wakes me, for my bed is 
in front of the open window facing east. 

‘“ There is no dawdling, no yawning or stretching, no self- 
indulgent lying abed half awake. The sun waits for no man, and 
the fiery ball rises with great rapidity. It throws out heat rays 
almost from the first moment of its appearance. There is no 
time to waste; I jump up, dress, that is to say fling on two 
garments, and then wake the children; then breakfast under an 
awning that adds its shade to the apricot tree. The sandy paths 
have been watered and there is a pleasant smell of dampness. 

‘“ We remain in the garden until nine, and then fly irritably 
from the heat—especially from the glare, which gives you the 
impression that you have no eyelids. We seek refuge in the 
darkened hermetically sealed house, which seems by contrast as 
deliciously cool as the garden a little while earlier was cool by 
contrast with the house. We sit under the window on the cold, 
bare faience floor, with a crack in the curtains for light. After 
lunch, a long siesta on the white-sheeted bed. Dick, naked, has 
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to be wiped down with eau-de-Cologne and fanned, during 
which he falls asleep. One is thankful to lose consciousness, 
although one will dream hideous things and awaken sweaty and 
exhausted. 

‘“‘ At four-thirty we automatically wake up, plunge into a 
bath which should be cold, and emerge for tea under the olive- 
tree on the outer edge of the garden. 

‘If there is no burning south wind we have supper in the 
garden by the light of a Chinese lantern, then we sit for a while, 
praying for a little breeze. 

‘* Sleepiness soon drives us within doors. We fling ourselves 
upon our beds before the open windows. 

‘* Another day has passed.”’ 

At the end of August Dick could bear it no longer. One day 
he equipped the car, urged me to throw some things into a suit- 
case, and insisted that before daylight we should start in the 
direction of the mountains. In the cool of Constantine we met 
one of our Arab chiefs, who offered us hospitality and carried us 
off to his farm for several weeks! 

Although Dick found horses to ride and was given a gun and 
sent off on shooting expeditions, the harm was done. Hence- 
forth his back was to the desert, his face was to the sea. 

Algiers, the ville blanche, held out a greater lure. The Mediter- 
ranean offered all that the Bosphorus had promised. He had 
been too young then to be entrusted alone in a boat; he could 
only observe, dream, and plan. At Algiers it plenntis as if the 
gods themselves were intent upon fanning the flame of this latent 
obsession. At first he had been content to escape down to the 
port after work hours, and row about the harbour in the heavy, 
clumsy boat belonging to the Missions to Seamen. Before long 
he improvised a mast and a sail. Then suddenly his fortunes 
changed; he made the acquaintance of Jacques Giauchin, the 
government architect. 

This distinguished and cultured personality was also the 
president of the ‘‘ Sport Nautique,’’ the yacht club of Algiers. 
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He owned, besides a racing “‘ Star,’’ a sailing yacht, the Elvire. 
A common love of sailing ships sa died with Dick’s flamelike 
enthusiasm to cement a friendship between these two. It says 
much for Dick’s seamanship that Giauchin entrusted him with 
his ‘* Star ’’ and allowed him to take it out alone at any time. 

Although Dick was elected a member of the Sport Nautique he 
made no secret of his contempt for members who from their 
chairs on the terrace observed him in a storm through binoculars, 
but would not venture out themselves. 

Dick revelled in storms. He did not see the point of sailing 
unless a half gale were blowing. This new happiness he con- 
veyed to me by post: 

‘* Darling Kokotie, 

‘* The last few days have been divine sailing weather. 

‘« John (Fry) and I tear along close hauled, both leaning over 
the weather gunwale, the sail tearing at my hand like a living 
thing possessed. You'd see it coming—that dark patch of 
ruffled water flecked with foam! Coming straight at your side 
with tremendous speed—a squall! 

‘* Then it strikes; the boat goes over on its side, for a second 
you think she’s gone; then away she goes, like a startled animal, 
tearing madly over the water! 

‘It happens again—should I let go the sheet and ease her or 
hold on? I hold on! Flying through the waves at an ever- 
increasing speed, clouds of spray coming over the weather bow 
and the backwash making a roar behind her transom. We shout 
from the sheer joy of it! Saturday we covered eleven kilo- 
metres in two hours—my God, it was divine! ”’ 

After describing in technical terms a desperate effort to get 
back into harbour—‘‘ the sunken breakwater appeared. That 
great length of cement slabs in a smother of spray—there was an 
awful moment rounding it, the seas were coming from two direc- 
tions—I thought we were done for, but the next moment we 
were in calm water and going through it like a knife ripping silk! 

‘“ How the sea changes, that’s the marvel! For instance, 
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Thursday the sun shone in a cloudless sky, we moved slowly 
through the water, divinely peaceful it was, but real peace—no 
sound but the lapping of the water—water as clear as a crystal 
in which you could see fish moving deep below. 

‘* How I wish you were here to enjoy the beauty of it with me, 
because I’m so perfectly happy when I’m out on the water—it’s a 
passion, an adoration which I can’t explain.”’ 


Colter. cn | 


THE END OF FRAMPTON COURT 
(1930—1931) - 


Dick’s letters from the American school — The schooner Wanderbird — 
Overdue — Trouble with a “‘ Star’’ — Dick inherits Frampton 
Court — The haunting curse — Last week-end at Frampton — Shane 
Leslie reincarnation of a monk — Priory of Frontone in Domesday 


Book — Letter from Shane Leslie about the end of Frampton. 


THREE YEARS PASSED: 

Dick was now fourteen, and Wavertree began to be insistent 
about the public school. I stood my ground, pointed out how 
very unprepared Dick was, not so much by his learning as by his 
life. Wavertree saw the truth of this, and agreed to a com- 
promise. 

I had read in a paper the advertisement of an Anglo-American 
school in France. It recommended itself in such glowing terms 
that one could but feel this was the school of schools that the 
parent of all time has looked for! It referred to ethics in a 
broad impressive sense. Music and art were taught by specialists ; 
there were horses for those who would ride, sailing boats for 
those who would sail; and the setting was an old chateau. | 
went to see itand so did Wavertree. We were both impressed. 

The Frys behaved with great forbearance, accepting even 
against their own interests that which was to benefit Dick. 

So once again we braced ourselves to a repetition of the agony 
of parting, but Dick was older now, and his first letter from this 
place, written before his open window, testifies his philosophical 
frame of mind: 

‘* The little village clusters at my feet, bathed in the mellow 
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light of the setting sun, everywhere a sense of quiet prevails; up 
the grass-clad slopes an old peasant, tired by his day’s work, plods 
wearily home. Near the woods an orange haze tinges the sky. 
The sun is sinking fast, the fiery orb has lost its glare, tired also— 
everywhere a feeling of softness and beauty fills the air. The 
church bell rings far away floating drowsily across the plain. 
Peavey periect peace? .- 

‘“Ah! The voice of an old woman: She is going on her 
way babbling incoherently. Who is she? Why, the mad 
woman of the village. She lost her two sons in the war, and 
never regained her sanity. Poor thing—even in this peaceful 
village the scars of war remain. 

“The cuckoo calls, the sun sinks, another day has passed 
away—well, well, if I go on Ishall get sentimental. So much for 
that—always thinking of you.”’ 

The next letter tells of a visit to Chartres Cathedral: The boys 
climbed up into the belfry: ‘‘ We watched them ring those 
beautiful bells. When they were going at full swing we couldn’t 
actually hear ourselves speak. When we were coming down 
from the belfry a service was going on, and oh, God, how 
beautiful the music was! I’d have given anything to have stayed 
a little longer—the boys were quite beastly to me all the time, 
making coarse and filthy jokes. Don’t say anything about this— 
but it does seem a shame to spoil a beautiful place with that sort 
of thing.”’ 

As always whenever I submit to anything that goes against my 
instincts, it turned out wrong: There was no art class, no music 
teacher, no horse to ride, no boat to sail. Moreover, this 
school, which claimed to have made ethics a speciality, had 
devised a strange humiliating mode of punishment: the offender 
had to stay in during recreation and clean the boots of the whole 
class ! 

I was faced with the necessity of telling Wavertree, after the 
experience of a single term, that I had changed my mind. 

The American school in France, like the English school in 
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Switzerland, added another short, varied page to Dick’s 
educational experiment! Indirectly it provided Dick’s first sea- 
faring adventure. 

An American who had equipped a large pilot boat in Hamburg 
and was looking for apprentices to train in sail during the summer 
vacation turned up at the school to lecture, and scattered illus- 
trated pamphlets among the boys. Dick immediately wrote to 
me: ‘‘ I might as well join the cruise, go up to the Hebrides and 
down to Galway, where you might meet me cand all of us go to 
Glaslough (the Leslies). Willie might pay.’ 

Willie Wavertree thought it an excellent plan and paid with- 
out a protest! The ship was called the Wanderbird, registered as 
being of San Francisco. Dick joined her at Hamburg. She was 
due at Cowes on a date, and on that date I arrived with my brother 
to welcome her. When the days went by and no Wanderbird 
came in to Cowes, I began to get anxious. The customs officers 
telephoned round the coast, but gleaned no news. We then 
appealed to Lloyd’s, who reported that, when last heard of, she 
was aground on a sandbank at the mouth of the Elbe in a fog. 
She was reported to have no wireless. 

After a further delay Lloyd’s got into communication again 
with Hamburg and learnt that she had got clear of the sandbank 
and had proceeded on her way, since when she had not been 
heard of. She was now very much overdue and the whole 
of Cowes, official and unofficial, knew about a sailing ship 
called the Wanderbird. We were on board Mr. Selfridge’s 
yacht Conqueror having lunch when a message signalled from a 
cruiser lying between us and the shore informed us that the 
Wanderbird was sailing into Ryde! 

I am ashamed to have to record that I cut short this cruise. I 
had experienced the sensation of waiting for a ship that did not 
arrive, I had scanned empty horizons, I was imbued now with 
what “‘ might have been.”’ 


The early autumn found us back again in Africa. The Fry 
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family welcomed Dick “‘ home,”’ and the life that he loved was 
resumed after an interruption of only six months. 

Every spare moment he spent, as usual, on the water. As 
soon as work was over he rushed down to the port to take the 
‘* Star ’’ out to sea. 

Jacques Giauchin, half English, phlegmatic and generous, 
seemed to have no anxiety on the subject. 

He had little time to spare and only used his “‘ Star’’ for 
racing during regatta week. In August he would snatch a 
holiday and take Dick with him to sail his yacht, the Elvire, to 
the Balearic Islands. 

A ‘‘ Star ’’ is a delicate craft, as Dick himself admitted, not 
suitable for storms, yet storms were Dick’s speciality. 

It was obvious that sooner or later something must happen. 
Giauchin’s little Breton sailor, Polyte, was full of pessimism, and 
a letter from Dick would prove that Polyte’s misgivings were 
well founded: 

‘* Darling, 

‘“ Now I am going to put all my troubles before you—for 
they are many and my head is heavy. 

‘‘ Well, during my first two sails I had my first two accidents. 

‘¢ Fhe first was not serious: I was alone with the ‘ Star,’ a 
capful of variable hurricane squalls sweeping about the most 
crammed quarter of the port. I had been showing off in front 
of the new British diesel tanker Tweedbank, while they were 
anchoring, and had succeeded beyond my dreams in getting the 
captain and pilot to gaze at me through binoculars. However, 
with the wind freshening and no room to reef down I decided to 
clear off, a tug and a lighter were crossing bows and I had to 
shave her stern. I didn’t realize that the backwash of the deeply 
Jaden lighter was tremendous! therefore I was pained when I 
saw the ‘ Star ’ go over in a squall and charge towards the stern of 
the lighter completely out of control, she struck her head on with a 
splintering crash. Of course, I thought the ‘ Star ’ was finished. 
She ploughed three inches into the solid side of the lighter and 
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when she swung clear with an upward wrench she removed a 
couple of feet of the lighter’s rubbing strake. I left the helm and 
rushed up forward. There was no harm—except a patch of tar 
on her side. 

‘‘ I was white and trembling after it. If . . . but one must 
never say ‘ if’ at sea! 

‘“‘] took her back to the S.N. (Sport Nautique) and said 
nothing, but Polyte saw the tar and preached me the hell of a 
sermon. . 

‘““ Now yesterday I was out in a very fresh wind—still by 
myself. I had reefed down and was tearing across the bay when 
I saw my mainstay blowing about in the breeze. I quickly lashed 
the helm and worked out along the bows to ascertain the trouble. 
—There was only one thing to do, and that was to run down wind 
to the Ariére Port and make fast to a buoy and repair it as best I 
could. I did this—when suddenly a squall came down. The 
‘Star’ went flat over and I saw the jib tear across. I quickly 
furled it and discovered the steel cable running up inside it had 
rusted through and parted, and without that the whole pressure 
came on the sail, which tore. 

‘| brought her up to the S.N. and Polyte was furious. Lots 
of little things had been breaking lately, and this was the crimson 
end of everything. 

‘“‘T saw Jacques this afternoon. He laughed heartily—said it 
didn’t matter in the least and told me to tell Polyte to get the 
sail mended and the stay replaced. However, this didn’t help 
matters with Polyte. He’s sick of me coming down three times 
a week all the year round. It gives him a lot of work and he 
doesn’t get paid by me. 

‘‘ He says quite openly why don’t I buy a boat of my own to 
smash up—and if he was Giauchin he wouldn’t ‘ let somebody 
come down and wreck his boat for him,’ etc., etc. 

‘* T appealed to Anglade,* who laughs and says don’t take any 
notice, that all these damned Bretons are grumblers. 


* In charge of Giauchin’s yacht Elvire. 
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‘* None the less it doesn’t amuse me if Iam received with sour 
looks and sour remarks whenever I go down—and if I smash any- 
thing else, which might quite easily happen, it would be putting 
a match to gunpowder. 

‘‘T feel things are becoming strained; I’ve overstayed my 
welcome—lI don’t see what I’m to do except try and save up this 
summer and buy a boat of my own for next winter.”’ 


At this psychological moment, the strain was alleviated by the 
sudden death (1931) of Dick’s grandfather. 

For sixteen years we had lived from hand to mouth on my 
widow’s pension and haphazard earnings. We had almost for- 
gotten that the old man existed or that anything was coming to us. 

Now, suddenly, Dick inherited the Sheridan property in 
Buistecbiint Was this a proof that the curse was broken? 

Margaret thought so, but I was still by no means reassured. 
The inheritance did not really count until he came of age. Until 
that time it was in trust. Should anything happen to him before 
he attained his majority, the property reverted to a younger 
brother of my husband, who had a son. 

Financially, however, it was bound to bring us relief, for what- 
ever the income it would be paid to me as guardian for Dick’s 
maintenance. 


The month was March. Dorsetshire was unbelievably cold. 

The atmosphere of Frampton, with its ghosts and its genera- 
tions of accumulations mutely staring at us, was sinister. 

I was conscious of an invisible hand trying to snatch Dick, 
intent metaphorically upon tripping him up. I found myself 
filled with the most fantastic fears. Normally, in any other 
surroundings, I could not have entertained such thoughts and 
would have laughed if anyone had told me that I could be so 
absurd. A knock on my door in the silence of the night made 
my heart leap with terror, I can hardly analyse what apparition, 
what dark and forbidding form I expected to find outside my 
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door—one who would ask, ‘‘ Where is he? ’’ or would tell me, 
“It is time . ..’’ Actually it was the old family butler (not 
at all unlike a ghost), who merely wanted to know if he should 
put the lights out! When Dick went shooting with his uncles 
(there were three) I half expected an accident. They had no 
love for him or his father, and it would have been so tremen- 
dously to their advantage that he should not reach his majority! 
Ifa gun happened to go off in the wrong direction, who would be 
able to say it was not an accident? There would be no proof. 

The Frampton curse had plunged me into a black fog! 
Although Dick’s uncles said little, they evidently harboured the 
conviction that he would not reach his twenty-first birthday. Up 
to the present the curse had never failed. Wherever I turned 
I sensed a kind of ironical “‘ You haven’t got it yet ’’ attitude. 

Dick did not enjoy his inheritance; everything was so tied up 
during his minority that he lost whatever interest it might have 
aroused. And so, when death-duties forced the trustees to the 
necessity of selling the place, he envisaged it with absolute in- 
difference. I may say that I secretly rejoiced over the decision. 
I urged that nothing should be retained; Dick must not own a 
Square acre. 

Here Wavertree intervened senselessly. He wanted Dick to 
own something, though for what reason is not clear. He wished 
him to retain a little house in the village and the fishing rights. 
Dick laughed. He would never, he said, spend even one night 
a year in that little house and he was sure he would never be a 
fisherman. However, the trustees and all concerned advised 
me to comply. Wavertree was growing old and crotchety; he 
must not be contraried! 

I felt a great relief when Dick returned to the Frys at Algiers 
to resume his work; somehow he seemed safer at a distance, less 
liable to be assailed by the invisible octopus. 


A very few months later Frampton was sold to a speculator, 
who divided the estate into lots and resold it at public auction. 
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There was no bid for the house. Not even for a school or a 
lunatic asylum could it be disposed of. A house-breaker bought 
it for the value of its lead roof and mahogany doors. 

I was sorry for the remaining Sheridans; they loved it. It 
was home to them; their father was buried by the river. He had 
left this request in his will, a request that would seem to prove 
his belief that the place would remain in the family’s possession. 

However that may be, not one of his three remaining sons 
made a bid for the piece of ground which harboured his empty 
shell. Wavertree bought the acre that contained it and 
presented it to Dick. It was hardly a welcome present. One 
cursed acre was just as bad as 11,000 cursed acres, but there 
was nothing one could do about it while Wavertree was alive. 
Nevertheless, whatever my feelings were concerning the place 
and my relief at selling it, an entry in my diary proves that I did 
not leave it without some unaccountable emotion. The date is 
June 22nd, 1931. 

‘* This is my last day here, my last night. 

‘It is absurd to pretend that I mind, that I have regrets. 
have no associations with this place except of the most melan- 
choly description. 

‘‘ Ever since Dick’s agonizing birth I have forgotten Framp- 
ton, forgotten the Sheridans, been absorbed in the great effort 
of fending for my children. 

‘‘ Well, it’s all over now, the place sold, and curiously enough 
Iamsad. To-night after dinner I slipped out into the garden in 
the fading light and stood on the wooden bridge—the ghosts of 
the past were with me in the twilight. (I remembered how 
Margaret, then four years old, kissed her father good-night on 
that bridge. He was fishing, a basket slung across his shoulder. 
The next day he went back to France and never returned.) [| 
broke away to the left across the long grass to my father-in-law’s 
grave beside the river. It is still only a mound covered with a 
few faded rhododendron blooms. 

‘I stood awhile, visualizing the old callous, handsome man. 
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What was his Karmic association with Dick? Surely not Greek. 
Their association dates more likely to the Elizabethan period, 
when they were both seafaring men; no doubt he and Dick had 
squared spars in the past. If Dick now benefits materially 
through him—which of course he does—there is no generosity, 
no kindliness in the benefit, no sentiment, no love. I stood 
there and addressed the old man’s grave: ‘ You never helped us; 
you cared neither for your own children nor for your grand- 
children, and now your grave has been sold at auction, before 
you have been dead four months.’ 

“I left him and wandered on to the cypress avenue that leads 
from the river towards the house. Wilfred planted those 
cypresses; fifteen years ago they were quite small, the space 
between was mown. ‘To-day I walked up it waist deep in lush 
grass; the avenue is tall and dark, it seemed like a funeral road— 
the funeral avenue planted by Wilfred in memory of himself. 
He has no grave. 

‘“ This afternoon I took Brin’s * sword, his 17th Lancer flags, 
and his South African war medal, with Wilfred’s sword, to the 
church and placed them on their respective monuments. Brin 
was all that his father ever appeared to care for. During thirty 
years the swords, the flags, and the medal hung in the old man’s 
study. He dusted the forage cap every Sunday. It was always 
decorated with artificial flowers. Now nobody cares. He 
leaves no descendants. He will be remembered only by the 
monument in the church. A monument among many others, 
recalling the eldest sons who died young and without issue. 

‘* Shane, who is spending the week-end here, called with me 
on a few village people to say good-bye. We visited several 
cottages, including those of Pulman and Pucket, the estate 
carpenters. Mrs. Pucket received us in her parlour, a little 
round, pink-faced woman, smiling and neat, who has nine living 
children out of ten born! She talked of old times and was 
rather choky when I shook her hand. 

* Wilfred’s eldest brother, who was killed in the Boer War. 
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‘* Mrs. Pulman, whose husband has worked fifty-two years on 
the estate, was flustered at being interrupted in the middle of her 
washing; she was not prepared for visitors, ‘not dressed to 
receive.’ She has five children living out of nine born, and 
was worrying lest the sale of the estate should drive her from her 
old home to find a new one. I tried to reassure her. In the 
carpenter’s yard we found Pulman and Pucket. They talked - 
of the past, especially of ‘Squire R.B.S.,’ as they called my 
husband’s grandfather. They remembered the fire that broke 
out in the house as the Scots Greys were passing through the 
village on their way to Southampton to embark for the Crimean 
War, and how the soldiers stopped and helped to put it out, 
Pulman referred to the church as ‘ going back, not kept up as in 
olden times: they hide the floor beneath a rush carpet so you do 
not see the state of the tiles—those tiles used to be kept polished 
with skimmed milk.’ A changed world! Who to-day could 
spare even skimmed milk ? I promised them each an armchair 
from the house, that was all they asked for as a souvenir; an old 
armchair to reward fifty-two years of loyal service. 

‘* Strange day, strange week-end, lovely place—no matter 
what happens the birds will still sing and water will flow beneath 
the bridge, and in the church the monuments will testify that 
Sheridans once lived here.’’ 

It was strange that this should be the occasion of Shane Leslie’s 
first visit to Frampton—‘‘a visit idly promised so many years ago, 
but now consummated,’’ as he wrote afterwards. The fact that 
he was there at such a moment is not without significance, 
because nothing that ever happens in our lives is haphazard. 
There is a reason for even the most apparently insignificant 
incident. } 

It is difficult for me at this state to deviate into an account of 
Shane’s personality. To do so would involve a very long 
deviation indeed. But to those who know him, Shane is an 
extremely dual personality: a Greek poet and a medizval monk. 
These two fight-for supremacy, and sometimes it is the one, 
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sometimes the other that confronts one. Born the same month 
of the same year, Shane and I have been closely associated ever 
since childhood. Ours is the love of brother and sister. We 
are linked by Greek association ; Shane was a disciple of Socrates. 
Even in this present life he preferably reads his Greek friends in 
the original. He has compiled a Greek anthology, and his epic 
poem on the Battle of Jutland compares with the best in Greek 
literature. His love and appreciation of the Periclean period, 
his understanding and knowledge are scholarly. Upon all of 
this the monk breaks in, who also was a scholar and studied Plato 
and Aristotle in the Middle Ages. He is still in a certain sense 
a monk in the eyes of those who know him. The monk is 
perhaps stronger than the Greek. He did not thoroughly work 
out his monkish incarnation, has not yet completely thrown it 
off. Maybe he fasted too much, visioned too long, upset the 
natural balanced forces. The Church still assails him in waves, 
shattering and battering his soul, and subsides leaving him 
periods of calm in which to reassert his individuality. It is 
through me that he and Dick are linked in a strange, circuitous 
Karma. 3 

In the Middle Ages they may or may not have met. But he and 
I were known to one another when he was a refugee monk in 
France. According to Domesday Book, the Priory of Frontone 
(Frampton) on the river Frome belonged to the Church of St. 
Stephen at Caen, and the priors were appointed by the Abbots of 
Caen; but after the French wars and the resentment aroused by 
the presence of foreign orders, the Church lands were entrusted 
to English-born priors. 

There is no record of the number of monks who resided here, 
but it is likely to have been but just a sufficient staff to collect the 
revenues and remit them to headquarters. 

About 1572, after the general dissolution, Queen Elizabeth 
gave Frontone to her favourite, Sir Christopher Hatton. This 
was only one of the many estates that she conferred upon 
him, and it was no mean gift, but cursed by the last departing 
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monk. This curse, which was to affect the first-born heir male 
of each succeeding generation, did not affect Hatton, who never 
married and sold it to John Browne, Esquire. 

Dick in his capacity of seafaring leader was no stranger to 
Queen Elizabeth. Not that he was a favourite in the sense of 
Christopher Hatton. He was in favour only according to the 
booty he was able to loot and lay at her feet. 

Elizabeth loved presents and in return for gold and precious 
stones would gladly have rewarded him with Church lands that 
were hers for the taking (and did eventually do so), but Dick had 
no use for any such reward. He hardly ever was on shore, nor 
did he value money except as a means of equipping ships (sailing 
ships, of course ; there were no others). 

And so, while Dick pursued treasure ships for the Queen’s 
benefit, Shane the prior muttered a malediction on her gift to 
Hatton and fled precipitately to France. 

It was not until much later that a Browne, who had waxed 
rich, thought to be rid of the curse by unbuilding the ancient 
rat-ridden priory and building himself a fine new Georgian 
house upon the old foundations. 

This changed nothing as to the curse, for it was also upon the 
land. And so in time the Browne family died out and the 
estate came through the female line to Sir Colquhoun Grant, and 
through the marriage of his daughter to the Sheridans. Thus the 
curse succeeded in wiping out two families and had already begun 
to bring great sorrow upona third. That is how in the year 1931 
Dick, Shane, and myself, linked together in new relationships, 
came together on this ancient site, each of us fulfilling a Karmic 
destiny. 

Shane was unconsciously * the instrument whereby Dick, his 
old friend of Athenian days, was subject to a malediction. 

Through my association in marriage with an heir of Frampton 
I reincarnated the being | loved into these sacrificial conditions. 


* This, of course, was not haphazard. There is a Karmic explanation if I 
could but unravel it. 
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Small wonder that after the Frampton visit Shane wrote to me in 
the following strain: 

‘‘I cannot tell you how mysteriously sad it has all left me. 
Every hour seemed to move with a tragedy of its own and the 
beauty of the bell in the Clock Tower, which sent each hour into | 
eternity with a melodious sigh. I am plunged into a melancholy 
I hardly can cast away, but you never showed me the room in 
which Dicky was born or the gate at which you said good-bye to 
Wilfred. 

‘I had put his (Wilfred’s) dear memory away with many 
sorrows, but his trees that he planted seemed to cry aloud for 
him, and his monument brought back that September of ’15. 
Something of him haunts the place which was and is so surely his 
own. His roots are there and perhaps he has spent long happy 
days and nights there since. God would not refuse him. . . . 

‘* So the whole nest comes down and the fledgelings are killed 
or scattered. I shall follow the fate of Frampton with a heart- 
ache come what may. 

“I can realize that Frampton has not meant much in your life. 
It could not be otherwise, and as Dicky has thrown out no roots 
he will not feel as we feel at a parting of the ways. Iam glad we 
went round to comfort those poor old retainers who had given so 
many good years to Frampton. I hope an armchair will be found 
for poor old Pulman and his chipped leg. Dicky must develop 
elsewhere and make some other corner of the world his own to 
love and to haunt. But it would be nice if we brought him back 
for his coming of age and he spent the day at Frampton and 
touched the sword on his father’s monument. 

‘* I feel paralysed with a great sorrow, like Wordsworth con- 
templating the fall of the Venetian Republic, and yet the best of 
Prampton—Wilfred’s blood—survives and shall be merry and 
give us joy in years to come.”’ 

Ruminating over this letter I am, first, surprised by the magni- 
tude of Shane’s emotion in an event which was apparently no 
concern of his. Only in the knowledge of subsequent events is 
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it explainable. I believe that, even as he wrote, he expressed 
more than even he knew. He was subconsciously weighed down 
with melancholy by a past, forgotten even by himself, and with 
sorrow for a future for which he was to be indirectly and help- 
lessly responsible. 

It is a letter which, read over and again from every angle, read 
between the lines, read subjectively and objectively, fulfils all that 
my intuition has taught me as to our relationship to one another 
in the past. 

We are unknowingly the tools of destiny, and the day will 
come when we shall no longer act unconsciously. Soon we shall 
know, we shall understand, we shall remember, and then there 
will seem to be no more injustice and no haphazards. We shall 
cease to cry to Almighty God for mercy, because God will reveal 
to us the explanations of our lives, which are the result of our 
actions and our thoughts. Then we will be able to renew our- 
selves through understanding. Up to the present time we have 
been unworthy of this revelation. 
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AN ENGLISH SEA AND A GERMAN LAKE 
(1932) 
Wavertree charters The Golden Vanity for Dick — Dick’s log — 


Dick revisits Frampton — Demolition — Letters from an English tutor 
about Dick — Count Bernstorff *s island — Our German holiday a 
Discussions about sail — Communism in Hamburg. 


Ir was IN the summer of this year, 1932, that Wavertree char- 
tered the sailing yacht The Golden Vanity for Dick’s August 
holiday—on condition that his mother and sister did not step foot 
on board! For fear this condition might be violated, he gave 
strict orders to the young Cambridge man whom he engaged as 
tutor that the yacht was to sail west and not east. Under no cir- 
cumstances must it put in to Folkestone or Dover, 

Wavertree hoped that Dick would write something worth 
while about the cruise; it was to act as a literary stimulant. 
From that point of view, however, it was completely non- 
productive. Wavertree’s restrictions had the effect of stale- 
mate. Dick’s log is simply a scrap-album of telegrams pasted on 
every page with laconic footnotes. 

No. 1 telegram is from Wavertree with instructions: 

‘* Boat must not sail east of Cowes.”’ 

No. 2, also from Wavertree: 

‘Your letter received. My instructions not to go east of 
Cowes are emphatic. I have very good reasons and quite under- 
stand yours. There are many places in the west you can visit— 
small bays, small villages, small harbours. You have been no- 
where except two big places so far (Southampton and Cowes). 
I do not wish anybody to come on board except Crawford.’’ * 


+ Agent and supervisor of Wavertree’s estate. 
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Under this telegram Dick appends the following note: 

‘‘ This bombshell received at Cowes. I promptly wrote to 
Bunny Drew * asking advice. I then wrote to my girl friends, 
Anita Leslie, Jeanne Stourton, Patricia Arbuthnot, etc., asking 
whether they would come and spend a week-end.”’ 

No. 3 telegram, from Bunny Drew: 

‘‘ Have spoken to your mother, who advises and is telegraph- 
ing you to go where you wish and say nothing to Uncle Willie.” 

No. 4 telegram is addressed by me to the tutor: 

‘* Have read both your letters to Bunny; am willing to take 
full responsibility. Ask all you like on board; Wavertree can- 
not know. Not necessary tell him. Would suggest telegraph 
him going on cruise few days, unable receive telegrams. Get 
someone at Cowes to telegraph him in four days that all is well. 
Enjoy yourselves.’’ | 

No. 5 telegram, addressed to Dick: 

‘* My blessing. Go ahead and have fun. Willie very sick and 
mad. Take no notice. Love.’’ 

Dick prefixes telegram No. 5: 

‘* My little mother gives her maternal advice. After which 
we are so buoyed up with enthusiasm and schoolboy recklessness 
that we decide to go to Newhaven.”’ 

A further series of telegrams are from girls who have missed 
the boat or unable to reach it and a series of telegrams from 
Colonel Crawford, who tried to join The Golden Vanity at Cowes 
and again at Newhaven without success, and finally boards her at 
Plymouth. 

The last telegram is from me, and reaches him at Falmouth: 

‘‘ Require you Sept. ninth (my birthday). We all leave 
England twelfth. Please communicate with me. Family at 
Brede. Despair not seeing you. Love.’’ To which Dick com- 
ments: ‘“‘I await further news in a tension comparable to a 
barometric downfall before a hurricane! ”’ 

The only interesting parenthesis in this mock log is when the 


* Wavertree’s secretary. 
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ship puts in to Weymouth. Frampton being only a few miles 
away, Dick hires a car, and his account of this grim visit is de- 
scribed by him in a letter to me. 

‘“The car dropped me at the church. It was a divine 
summer’s day. 

‘‘ T pushed open the gate where you said good-bye to Daddy 
and walked across the bridge and looked at the grave of the 
Squire, and so on to the house—a few navvies were working 
here and there in complete silence except for the harsh grating 
of a steel cable on the brickwork where a windlass was hauling 
down parts of walls. 

‘‘ There was a crash, a cloud of dust and one more piece of 
Frampton Court was swept out of existence. I watched this 
for some time, then turned away curiously unmoved. Nobody 
knew me—nobody hindered me. 

“I took a ’bus to Weymouth, and as we went down the 
village street I looked for the last time across the Park. A mag- 
nificent old tree was being cut down; it crashed to the ground. 
Across the summer afternoon another crash announced more des- 
truction. My last glance showed the old house gaunt, forbid- 
ding, undefeated in its downfall, accursed to the end! ”’ 

“* Undefeated ’’—was Dick consciously prophetic? 

‘* Accursed to the end ’’—there is a kind of mystic hate and 
defiance between these two, as to which shall win. In the 
depths of his consciousness Dick knows it is undefeatable. He 
may revel in its destruction, but the curse defies demolition. 
Dick opposes to the inevitable a fatalistic contempt: “‘ Do your 
worst? I don’t care.’’ It grins back at him ‘* NOT YET.”’ 

A letter from the tutor addressed to Wavertree throws more 
light on the cruise, but also on Dick, and leaves one guessing at 
Wavertree’s reaction. 

‘* He (Dick) tells me you want him to go into the Diplomatic 
Service, but frankly he is unsuitable in every way. He has 
charm of manner and linguistic ability, but lacks tact, manners, 


and pliability; in fact, he does not suffer fools gladly. Doubtless 
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these things can be overcome; one cannot yet say. He would 
like above all to be a Joseph Conrad, merely to travel by sea and 
write. But I have pointed out that no man starting life in these 
times can possibly put into practice such ideas until he has 
proved his worth, without being dubbed as a young waster. . . . 
I do believe that Cambridge might make a great deal of difference 
to him, to help him to sort out his ideas, make him friends, and 
put himself into better proportion with the rest of the world. I 
know well enough that the ’varsity for such people is rather a 
gamble, but if he was to read some subject like economics . . .”’ 
(Dick reading economics!) ‘‘So far this trip has been quite 
delightful, except that we have not had any favourable winds, and 
hence practically no sailing at all and mostly journeys under 
power. He loathes engines and takes no interest in boats under 
power, which make him restless and want to go east very 
strongly, especially as most of the wind we have had has been 
from the west. 

‘© He has all his books now and he is very busy working at 
navigation, and he has bought a sextant from the skipper.’’ 


What effect the tutor’s opinion of a Conrad life made upon 
Dick I do not know; I should think none. It is difficult to 
imagine a more ill-assorted couple to box up in a boat. The 
conventionally minded young man from Cambridge and the un- 
conventional boy adventurer. 

In the same letter the tutor suggests: ‘*I thought possibly 
with your permission I might be able, when this trip is over, to 
take him up to Cambridge and let him interview personally the 
Master of Magdalene.”’ Actually this did not come off because 
there was not time. What the young tutor did not realize 
(because, above all, ‘‘ Uncle Willie ’’ must not hear it) was that 
Dick had no intention of going to Cambridge nor any intention 
of trying for the Diplomatic Service. Wavertree had a cancer 
and_ his days were numbered. Dick was sixteen, with set 
ideas! 
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Having successfully robbed me of Dick during August, the law 
of compensation provided for us a most enchanting September. 

Count Albrecht Bernstorff, of the German Embassy in London, 
lent us his house on an island in Schleswig-Holstein. The house 
was old-world, with a mellow atmosphere, a lawn sloping to the 
water’s edge, weeping willows, a gigantic plane-tree that whis- 
pered in the wind, and a twenty-mile-long lake stretching out 
before us. There were other islands wooded and full of red 
deer. 3 

Dick discovered a small sailing boat. For him every moment 
was perfect, and for me nearly every moment! It was strenuous 
at times. It is a strenuous business trying to be a boy when in 
reality one is the boy’s mother! 

At the end of twenty days I wrote in my diary: ‘‘ Practically 
every day and all day with hardly any exceptions Dick has sailed 
down and tacked up, according to the wind. 

“* The first days when it was fine I lay on cushions at the bottom 
of the boat, pleasantly conscious that I was being propelled along 
swiftly and silently. Dick’s wind-blown hair and keen, happy 
face, a certain sternness and determination about the jaw, made 
him pleasant and interesting to look upon. 

‘* At the luncheon hour we landed somewhere—in woods or 
on heath. To English-bred people a picnic is always a delight. 
I recall with every happiness those sunny picnics—and the slow 
return journeys, covering in three hours what it had taken less 
than one to accomplish—the slow tacking, tacking. Then one 
day there was a great wind—a ‘half gale ’ Dick called it—and 
‘lovely sailing weather’! Dick didn’t think me adventurous, 
and I tried so hard; but I cannot swim, and if we capsized I knew 
I should sink or drag him down—and one has heard of so many 
tragedies in lakes. The more effort I made, the more he 
demanded of me. When] thought I’d done rather well he didn’t 
think anything at all of me! So I went with him in the gale, 
although at first I said I wouldn’t; but he wangled it. Certainly 
it’s grand sport sailing before the wind. He improvised a 
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spinnaker, a kind of duplicate mainsail that balances the other, 
each sticking out at right-angles catching all the wind; it keeps 
her steady, adds to the speed, but obliterates all view. How- 
ever, we landed successfully and picnicked in a wood. The 
return journey was, as I expected, endless tacking, the boat all 
heeled over on one side and shipping water. I begged to be 
put ashore, and walked home across country. I got there before 
him and seeing no sight of him sent the motor boat after him, 
which towed him back. Of course he said it was unnecessary ; 
but he was pretty tired, had run her ashore twice, in order to 
bail out the water. Since then he hasn’t asked me to sail again, 
for the weather has been pretty bad; but yesterday he discovered 
a canoe with a sail and has taken a fancy to it. It’s much faster 
and more dangerous than the boat and therefore much more fun. 
His idea is to teach me how to sail the boat so that I can race the 
canoe! 

‘* This morning at breakfast we had a discussion about sail, 
prefaced by the threat from me that if he laughed at what I was 
about to say or took offence I would refrain from further speech. 
I then proceeded as cautiously as possible—like a cat on hot 
bricks—to outline my opinion that a whole day or a succession 
of days spent sailing back and forth, across and up and down 
the lake was the most complete waste of time. I then added 
priggishly that the only worth-while pastimes were intellectual 
and that only when the physical is allied to the intellectual has it 
any raison d’étre. 

‘" To my surprise, Dick agreed; but he defended himself on 
the ground that every day he sailed he learnt something new about 
sailing which added to his general experience. The aim of his 
existence was eventually to sail round the world. He likened the 
world to a house, and said that one cannot live in a house without 
exploring all the rooms. He plans that I should accompany 
him, therefore I must be able to take a hand in the sailing of the 
ship. I appreciated his point of view about tourist steamers and 
floating hotels ; but my reply to his general attitude about seeing 
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the world was to urge him to be not simply a traveller but an 
objectivist ! I took myself as an smpinipie (for with Dick one has 
not to blow but simply to blare one’s trumpet). My visit to 
Russia was of interest only because of the moment and the object 
that prompted it. Abstract travel can be of no interest to any 
one but oneself. I, for instance, desire to go to China; if I 
could afford to do so, this is the moment to go, when the catas- 
trophic floods have created a human story to record. India too 
at this moment, owing to Gandhi’s movement, is worth while; 
but to visit India merely to look at the scenery, to travel for the 
sake of travelling, for the sensation of seeing something new, has 
no value. Abstract enjoyment cannot be an objective; one 
must be a recorder of the age one lives in. My recording is done 
either in ink or in clay. Dick will be sixteen in a few days; he 
has already a world sense and he may develop the recording 
instinct, but to do this in the way he plans at present is much too 
slow and has limitations. I said, “ You merely put yourself on a 
level with the navvy who hauls ropes around! ’ 

‘“ He countered—laughing—that whereas the navvy did it for 
a living, he would do it for choice, which isn’t an answer to my 
argument. If he breaks stones on a road for choice he is on a 
level with the stone-breaker, and it is not a very intelligent 
standard, however Michael Fairless may idealize it. 

‘‘T ought not to worry. His eyes have flashes of illumination 
when he talks, his face lights up—something is there that will and 
must come out—an objective in fact! 

‘* After this breakfast discussion I sailed with him to a pro- 
montory that was covered with silver birches. They crowned 
the hillock and were reflected in the water. We had always 
promised ourselves a picnic on this spot. If we had had a tent 
we would have spent the night. Dick was always urging that we 
should go exploring, and camp in one of the many woods. 

‘‘ Having reached the silver birch promontory he left me 
there with the luncheon basket and sailed back with the wind to 
the house to fetch the skiff. One excuse was as good as another 
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for setting sail, and the idea was that after lunch he should tow me 
in the skiff out into mid-lake and circle round ‘ stunting ’ for me 
to photograph. 

‘“ He was away a couple of hours, for he had the wind against 
him coming back.’’ 

I don’t know what took hold of me that day, but I was in a 
state bordering on ecstasy. A little breeze made music with 
the tree-tops; every leaf fluttered tremulously; and the wind 
was of two kinds, deep and high. It was like a melody with a 
base. I leaned against a silver, swaying stem and closed my eyes. 
Thoughts surged in me, the kind of thoughts provoked by music. 

Fragments of Walt Whitman chased through my brain: 

**T exist as ] am, that is enough. 

‘* If no other in the world be aware I sit content—one world 
is aware and by far the largest to me, and that is myself. 

‘‘ The pleasures of heaven are with me and the pains of hell 
are with me. 

‘‘ Tam the poet of the woman the same as the man, and I say 
it is as great to be a woman as to be a as and I say mete is 
nothing greater than the mother of men.’ 

When Dick arrived it was two o’clock, and he misunderstood 
my detachment. It required quite an effort to persuade him it 
wasn’t impatience or displeasure. I don’t know what these 
moments are worth, whether they have or not a permanent 
effect upon the soul. Contact with the routine of life disperses 
the inspired mood. To open a basket and spread a cloth, to 
unwrap sandwiches, to upset the lemonade and see the salt 
scattered by the wind, to hear Dick say ‘‘ damn ’’ when he has 
lost the sardine-tin opener—these things bring one back to 
earth; but could one remain indefinitely on the heights? 

At this time I was writing a book—I cannot remember which 
one. I worked for hours, when Dick did not take me sailing. 
My writing-table was next to the window with its view of the 
lake. I would look up, see the little white sail, feel reassured, 
and go on writing. 
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Having worked harder than usual one day, Dick took me for an 
evening walk. We crossed a causeway to an adjacent island and 
wandered through the tall beech woods. There is something 
enchanting about a German forest. It has such a great variety. 
There were dense masses of almost impenetrable fir that gave way 
to tall straight pine and then again to great spreading beech. 
Dick was in a talking mood. He had been back that afternoon 
in the canoe to the silver birch peninsula. He thought he 
would like to buy it; but if Bernstorff would not part with it he 
might allow us to put up a little logwood house to come to in the 
summer. We would buy a good sailing boat and build a boat- 
house and a landing-stage. 

There were certain aspects that made it practical. For in- 
stance, the Bernstorff bailiff, a nice man who had become quite a 
friend of Dick’s, would take care of it all in our absence. A 
little wooden sectional house would cost probably not more than 
£150. Dick was thrilled by this idea, and as we walked through 
the woods the plan seemed so perfect and so feasible. It was 
such fun making plans; we promised each other we would 
return, we would live these days over again. We said it in the 
way one says comforting words with a lump in one’s throat, 
words that carry no conviction because the subconscious tells you 
it will never be—something that has been perfect cannot be 
repeated. 

On the eve of departure I wrote in my diary: 

“*] feel in a sort of way as if the place belonged to us. It is 
impossible to believe one won’t see it again. It has taken a little 
bit of us, a little bit of our hearts, and is going to keep it for ever. 
I know I shall look back on our month alone together in this 
place as a precious memory.”’ 

We had not seen a newspaper for several days when we arrived 
at Hamburg and learnt that Great Britain had gone off the gold 
standard. Everybody seemed to be in a state of great excite- 
ment. The pound had slumped badly and all Europe was in a 
turmoil. It was rather humiliating to receive so few pounds in 
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exchange for our marks, but it made us much more sympathetic 
to our German friends! Hamburg was full of Communist pro- 
cessions and demonstrations. The red flag with hammer and 
sickle hung out of most windows. At midnight I heard the 
strains of the ‘‘ Internationale ’’ sung by a great crowd of lusty 
voices outside my window. 

People assumed that the Revolution would start almost im- 
mediately. Hamburg was the headquarters of the Communist 
leader. A clash was to be expected in a couple of days, when 
Hitler was billed to address a meeting. Our friends advised us 
to stop and see the great Nazi leader. But Dick was impatient; 
he was eager to get back to a sailing ship in the port of Algiers and 
I was intent upon meeting Gandhi, who had arrived in London for 
the Round Table Conference. we 


CAP TER. VII 
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Dick buys a sail boat — Letter from the British Consul about sailing in 
storms — Clapotis capsizes — Navigation study — Dick’s religion — 
Dick is confirmed under protest — Behind the scenes — Dick reads 
Nuda Veritas — Dick’s clairvoyance. 


Ir must Not be assumed that Dick had inherited anything de- 
‘scribable as wealth! Depreciation of land, taxation, and death 
duties helped to fulfil a Karma which forbids that he or I should 
be rich in this life. Maybe we were not sufficiently responsible 
_ with our money in previous lives. I know for certainty that in 
the Greek epoch both Dick and I were tremendously lavish. 
But because we were generous too we are allowed to have some- 
thing in this life. There is a great difference between having 
something and having nothing, and that was the difference that the 
death of Dick’s grandfather made for us. It is difficult to assess 
the meaning of the word “‘ wealth,’’ for it is relative. For 
instance, when a fortune-teller says that you are going to have 
money, it may mean that you receive a postal order by next post 
or that you win the sweepstake. I have always maintained, and 
I believe the most die-hard Socialist will bear me out, that no man 
needs more than £500 a year, but that much he needs. 

We were three individuals drifting towards independent lives, 
and when everything was at last settled there was not quite 
sufficient to give each of us the income referred to. But earning 
had become second nature to me. It was Dick’s intention. 

We returned to Africa and resumed our lives, the wheels of 
which had been pleasantly greased. 

Margaret was able to buy a horse, I was able to installa bath- 
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room, and Dick reiterated his desire to owna boat. This seemed 
inevitable and essential. Giauchin, his long-suffering friend, had 
never complained when the ‘* Star’s ’’ sail was ripped from top 
to bottom nor when her bow cut deeply into the lighter’s stern. 
But Dick had to repair the damage and at a cost which would 
have gone a long way towards buying him a boat. His dream 
was now easily realizable. 

He wrote to me: “‘ I’ve got my eye on a magnificent little sea 
boat, smaller than the ‘ Star’ and of course slower, but a boat 
which you can go out in literally any weather. Clapotis is quite 
pretty, very old, with a hull that leaves a good deal to be desired, 
but good for another two years’ hard knocking about. 

‘* Anglade, who owned her once, says that I could get her for 
2000 frs. at the most and 700 for new sails, and say another yoo 
for paint, rigging, and minor repairs—which would bring it up to 
3400, and I'd have a boat for any weather. God, how I'd like to 
own my own boat! Do tell me what you think. Of course, 
I’ve got to give Jacques a new sail for the * Star’; in fact, we’ve 
telegraphed for it. | So that will cost me 1000 frs.—so I shall 
have 300 in the blue. What shall I do? ’”’ 

His next letter would seem to explain: 

‘“ My Angel, 

‘“ When I received your letter with cheque enclosed I was 
too overcome to speak! You don’t know what it means to me! 
Everything in the world! Oh, darling, darling—my dreams have 
come true. Ican’t believe it—it seems too wonderful to be real. 

‘' To-morrow I shall go down and examine her, see Anglade, 
etc., and put him on the track of the owner. Anglade says she’s 
miles better sea-boat than the ‘ Star ’ and he says that it can blow 
out of Hell a hurricane and as nothing carries away, ‘ vous étes 
maitre de votre Bateau’! The ‘Star’ is, of course, a divine 
creature, but much too delicate for my work. She’s meant for 
Céte d’Azur regattas—gentle, moderate breezes—it’s like taking 
a Derby racehorse and putting it ina mowing machine. As I say, 
she’s too sensitive; while Clapotis, with her short mast and snug 
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cruising rig, you can drive. . . . I shall have to send to France 
for a new sail—but every minute of cleaning her up will be fun! 
No more now—but remember you’ve given me one of the 
happiest days of my life.’’ 

In due course Clapotis was put into commission and there was 
no longer even the restraining influence of sailing someone else’s 

boat. Admonition from the Frys had absolutely no effect; 
Dick considered himself free to indulge his adventurousness to 
the full. Whenever the storms were such that small craft 
remained in the harbour, Clapotis put out to sea. The members 
of the Sport Nautique watched him from the veranda. The 
harbour master watched him from the ‘‘ Admiralty.’’ The 
British Consul peered at him through the long glass on the Con- 
-sulate balcony. There is a letter from the Consul addressed to 

Mr. Fry, dated February 23rd, 1932, containing a mild protest: 

‘*T have been watching Dick Sheridan and another (probably your 
John) sailing away towards the west and out of my sight in what 
seemed to me, through the telescope, to be rather a rough sea. 

‘It is true that the high wind has gone down and the very 
rough seas of this morning have gone down too, but there is still _ 
a considerable swell on, and they seem to me very much at the 
mercy of elements in that frail little boat. I am by no means a 
timid person and I don’t want to spoil sport, but I do think 
caution is a good thing, especially when dealing with this 
treacherous sea. Surely it is not necessary in order to enjoy one- 
self to risk so much. 

‘< Yours sincerely, 
‘¢C, CHuRCHILL.”’ 

This letter Dick stuck in his diary, and his only comment was 
to inscribe the name of a very pretty young woman, adding two 
exclamation stops next to the Consul’s ‘‘ probably your John.”’ 

In the same diary there is a newspaper cutting from the local 
Echo d’ Alger with headlines: 

‘UN CANOT A VOILE CHAVIRE’’ and ‘‘ LE PASSAGER EST 
RAMENE A TERRE APRES UN EMOUVANT SAUVETAGE.” 
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Dick’s opinion of the newspaper report is expressed by the 
single eloquent word *‘ BILGE! ”’ inscribed in the margin. But 
in his diary he admits the incident: ‘‘ Off the islands some 
terrific gusts sent Clapotis out of control. I lashed the helm and 
sheet and ran forward to the mast to get in sail; there was a lull, 
she bore off so quickly that before I had time to reach the helm 
she had jibed. The next momenta terrific squall laid her on her 
beam ends—I slipped and went overboard and Clapotis capsized 
at the same instant. 

‘* While I was removing my oilskin (in the water) the sails sank 
and the keel rose perpendicular. I climbed on to bottom and 
sat astride, but got bored with this so by swinging off on the 
bulb recapsized her mast up, I now dived under water and got in 
the main sail with difficulty, then the jib. At this point two. 
floorboards and four hatches drifted away. Having collected 
these things, a Neopolitan Jampare came along—and I swum off to 
him with a tow-line, made land between the Corniche and La 
Réserve, where there was a small cove with overhanging rocks— 
a crowd of some 30 people with 4 policemen collected.’’ 

It might sound from these accounts as if Dick’s life was all fun 
and no work. A letter from him dated February 4th, 1932, gives 
the other side of the picture. — 

‘* Darling, when you said I was probably working—you said it! 

‘* The following is a specimen day: 

‘Friday: up 6.30. From 7—7.45 homework over from the 
day before. 

‘“ 7.45 to 8.10 breakfast 

‘* 8.10 to 8.30 finish work 

‘8.30 to 11.30 with Fry 

‘* 71.30 to 12 working sights (navigation) 

12.45 to 3 p.m. French homework 
‘“ 3-4 French 

‘ 4-4.30 navigation (homework) 

‘“ 4.30-6 p.m. navigation (lesson) 

‘* 6-7 German lesson 
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‘ 


‘ 7-7.45 Navigation homework 

‘* Dinner, bed! 

“Tm working as I’ve never worked before, and—I rather 
enjoy it! It’s a novelty for me. This is a pretty average day, 
though it varies. But I can say that I don’t have ten minutes in 
the day in which to say, What shall I do? Of course, I give myself 
a lot of extra work with the navigation. 

‘“Tcrammed so hard that after five days’ struggle I had learnt to 
work my first sights and got them right; as I knew as much about 
it as you, you can imagine how J must have worked. King * was 
counting on it taking a fortnight at the least, so now of course we 
are going into the higher realms—this conveys nothing and 
interests you still less. You can never know the struggle and 

triumph it has been. I have never in my life concentrated so 
hard. As we worked it was like a cliff slipping away from under- 
neath me—I worked 13 sights (20 minutes solid work in each; 
the first two took an hour and three-quarters) and got them 
wrong through some little slip which when pointed out I kicked 
myself for. And then finally the thrill of getting it right—King’s 
amazement and praise—and my pride. He says never in his 
fifteen years at sea has he seen anyone pick it up so quick. 

““It has given me confidence in myself. Life has changed 
with all this new work. One feels bewildered and stunned, but 
over all a sort of exultation. It’s fun to dash into the house at 

 tea-time, hurl yourself at your books, pick them up and dash for 
the door. Beth’s (Mrs. Fry) plaintive voice—‘ Darling, won’t 
you have some tea?’ and my exclamation ‘ No—lesson—can’t 
stay.’ Bang! goes the front-door and the clatter of feet across 
the terrace! Then finally, when worn out by the day and just off 
to bed, I got your letter with ‘ work, work, work’ underlined. 
It was rather like spurring the dead horse. However, the 
recreation side of it also exists. Saturday night there was quite 
a good dance at the St. George (where I got well off with M.). 
To bed at 2 to4.a.m.; up at 7.45!’ 


* A seaman in the British Cottage Hospital. 
6 
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It was interesting to note how he changed, how rapidly he was 
evolving mentally and physically. 

At sixteen he was so advanced for his age that people who did 
not know him judged his age to be nineteen. I was extremely 
surprised about this time to observe that he kissed a woman’s 
hand. She was young and very pretty, the daughter of the 
Norwegian Consul, and I pretended not to notice for fear of 
making him self-conscious. I did not tell him that it was not 
customary to kiss the hand of an unmarried woman. | thought 
that as he was learning the ways of the world so quickly he would 
soon master the nuances—besides, he may have done it deliber- 
ately, even though he knew it was not the convention; it was a 
way of expressing admiration. Women were beginning to 
interest him. This, too, was a new development. In a way I. 
welcomed it, for our family has produced such strange puritanical 
individuals; but I need not have feared, for no amount of ancestral 
Puritanism could possibly counterbalance the Sheridan blood! 
For a year or two, love of the sea and love of woman were to be in 
competition with one another. This dawning interest in woman 
had the effect of reopening his heart and soul to new planes of 
understanding. As a little boy he had understood so much, but 
that was because he still was so incompletely incarnated and the 
influence of the spirit plane was still predominant. As the years 
went by and the physical body grew more assertive, his spiritual 
consciousness had been for a time overlaid. This was about the 
time when he flung aside his violin. But now, with his spirit 
reawakening, the Chaplain decided upon his Confirmation. 
Most boys undergo a phase of religious emotion which carries 
them becomingly through the ordeal. Dick was not lacking in 
emotion, but it spent itself in another form. 

From earliest childhood, his religion was beauty. Peastah 
beauty he contacted God. Now it was the elements, sea and 
wind, that roused him to ecstasy. He prayed in his boat, he 
invoked God ina storm. He was deeply and religiously moved 
by sailing on the sea. 
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This love of sail conflicted with the Parson’s conception of 
Sunday. It was required of Dick that he should attend morning 
service. The church was very large and the attendance very 
small. If the members of the Parsonage household did not 
attend, the Parson was hardly in a position to complain about 
the others. Now if Dick attended service at eleven he was, as 
he expressed it, ‘‘ dished for the day.’’ It meant there was not 
time to get anywhere in the boat, and he did love to sail round 
the headland to the little harbours and inlets. More often than 
not Jacques Giauchin on Sundays invited him to sail in Elvire and 
to make an early start. 

To be prevented from sailing Elvire, to watch from the Par- 
sonage terrace the stately yacht glide out to sea without him, was 

a torture more easily imagined than described. The conflict was 
intense. The sea, his great love on one side, the Fry family on 
the other, who had so generously accepted him into their home 
as an alternative to school. When Confirmation was urged upon 
him he was more than ever in a quandary, and wrote to ask me 
what I thought about it. Having been educated in a Roman 
Catholic convent I had failed either to become converted to the 
one or to be confirmed in the other. | had absolutely no views 
on the subject except that one should be sincere. 

If Dick did not feel drawn to Confirmation it certainly should 
not take place. The fact was, that living in a parsonage was a 
little too realistic. Dick was living too literally behind the 
scenes. For him there was no mystery. On the contrary, he 
was deeply unimpressed. Whatever the ethics of the Fry family 
may have been—and they were good, kind people, remarkably 
generous with little to be generous with, selfless and always trying 
to help—there was an unavoidable familiarity with sacred things. 
When Topsey, the mongrel terrier, ran off on a Sunday morning 
with a lump of bread, he was pursued by loud cries of ‘‘ Drop it, 
drop it, Topsey, you bad dog—that’s the Communion bread! ”’ 
Insignificant details combined to undermine the structure. 

Dick had no reverence for the Church ceremonial. He was 
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not drawn to the Sacrament and begged me to get him out 
of it. 

The Parson, however, was adamant, he meant Dick to be con- 
firmed and I was never able to understand the reason. It was 
clear, however, that Dick must conform or offend him deeply. 

He conformed, and in doing so solved all unknowingly the 
Sunday problem: he was now entitled to go to early service, 
after which he was free to sail away for the day. It was Dick’s 
form of oblation, and he never was happy about it. 

(In his Greek past he had run counter to the official religious 
form, with bitter consequences, but this belongs to another 
chapter. ) 

About this time Dick wrote me one of the most wonderful 
letters I was ever destined to receive. 

He had by chance dipped into Nuda Veritas, my autobiography. 
It had already been out some time, but naturally one does not 
expect one’s children to read one’s books. The natural thing is 
that they should discover their parents late in life or after their 
death. As regards authors, it is usually their grandchildren who 
appreciate and *‘ collect ’’ them. 

I certainly never expected to receive appreciation from Dick 
at the age of sixteen, and such appreciation: 

“* Sunday night 

‘“ My Angel, 

‘*T am in a curious state at the moment— 

‘I have just been reading Nuda Veritas—I picked it up at 
random—read the part about Smyrna and then the last chapter. 
It is particularly brilliant; quite one of the best things I’ve read. 
In another way it’s desperately sad—you write as though your life 
were over, as though the past were everything—and there is 
very little hope inspired in the last word, Mektoub. 

‘’ You are a particularly brilliant and beautiful woman—you 
have genius—and a magnetic personality—moreover, you have 
aname, Yet although one of the most talented women of your 
age you bury yourself at Biskra—your brain is stagnant—your 
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personality is rusting. Darling—let us live a new Nuda Veritas 
together. Don’t let this be the sunset of genius—let it be a 
dawn—a pause, a breathing space before you take up your career 
with renewed vigour. 

‘“ Let us do things—make our names figure once more in the 
world’s eyes. I speak for you—I have yet myself to make. 

“ Let’s do Russia—India—China. Don’t say ‘ We can’t, we 
haven’t got the money ’—the madder the enterprise the more 
sublime the result. Let’s know once more the thrill of the 
wanderlust—the packing-cases in the hall—the rhythmic beat of 
train wheels over the sleepers as we go roaring into the night— 
into adventure—into the unknown. Let’s have a_ hectic, 
brilliant, interesting, and adventurous existence. Those Mexican 
days, those Constantinople days—let’s live them afresh. 

‘“ You—you, with your name, your love of adventure, let’s do it 
together. Don’t sink into a mediocre, stagnant life—of nothing. 

‘Sell this millstone around your neck. Live—love—know 
once more the thrill of action. 

‘“ When I think of what you might be doing—and you are 
doing. 

‘* When I think of what I’m doing and what I might be doing. 

“Listen: 1. Sell Biskra. 2. Get a temporary studio in Paris 
forayear. 3. Then let’s go—let’s go everywhere where there’s 
danger and interest—everywhere which figures in the public 
eye—of course, I shall be eclipsed by you. That doesn’t matter. 
Anything to see you in action again. I adore you—I worship 
you—you are my ideal of womanhood. If I turn out a quarter 
as good a man as you are a woman, I shall be satisfied. 

‘“ God, what a life you’ve led ! 

““ God, what a life we will lead! 

‘Oh, darling—darling—if only I had time and atmosphere I 
could write you something so beautiful—as it is, dinner is ready, — 
the wireless is blaring, people are walking around me—but just 
remember what I’ve said and let us live in the future, notin the past. 

‘* Well, darling, I must stop—I don’t know how this reads. 
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It’s probably crude, but it’s just a burst of sunlight out of the 
clouds, or shall we say the first streaks of dawn over the hills of 
boyhood? ”’ 

This was hardly the letter of ason to his mother. It was almost 
entirely the product of his superconscious mind. 

It can be read as a message from one already on the other side, 
or sensing his destiny. It can be read in reference to a remoter 
past, and contains allusions designed for my understanding in the 
light of my present knowledge. He begins by saying, “‘ I am in 
a curious state at the moment.’’ It is beyond a doubt that he 
was in a clairvoyant state. He goes on to say that he picked up 
the book at random, ‘‘ read the part about Smyrna—it’s des- 
perately sad, you write as though the past were everything.” 
Smyrna, which he ‘‘ read at random,’’ was our past. Asia 
Minor was our Greek past. Why would not I, why would not 
we both be “‘ desperately sad ’’ looking back upon that which 
had been sad but beautiful too ? Now just for a moment he 
skips and reads the end : “‘ there is very little hope inspired in the 
last word, Mektoub.”’ 

Mektoub is the Arab equivalent of ‘‘ Whatever is to be will be.”’ 

There was indeed little to be gained by looking clairvoyantly 
forward. He goes on to upbraid me for wasting my life at 
Biskra. ‘‘ Your brain is stagnant—your personality is rusting.’’ 
In other words, I was not fulfilling the work for which my past 
experiences had prepared me. 

‘“Let us live a new Nuda Veritas together ’’—this is a 
prophetic cry. Did we but know at the time how truly, how 
wonderfully we would indeed live a new life together, a new 
Nuda Veritas de Profundis. , 

‘' Don’t let this be the sunset—let it be a dawn, a pause, a 
breathing space before you take up your career with renewed 
vigour.’’ In other words: ‘‘O Lord, make me strong before 
sorrow comes ’’—a pause before that great initiation through 
pain, which was to rouse me to pursue my career, that is to say, 
to fulfil the work for which I had reincarnated. 
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‘* Let us do things—figure once more in the world’s eyes—I 
have yet myself to make.’’ He has yet himself to make, but 
through me and I through him will “‘ figure in the world’s eyes ”’ 
—those three words ‘‘ the world’s eyes ’’ have such depths of 
meaning. 

Let us not be modest. This is no time for modesty. We are 
here to fulfil a purpose; we are part of a great band with a 
mission; the mission is not an individual one, but individuals are 
required to play their individual part. ‘‘ The world’s eyes,”’ 
which stare so vacantly, so hopelessly, so anxiously, the world’s 
eyes must be opened to the spiritual horizons that for so long 
(and for definite esoteric reasons) have been shrouded in mist, 
and so we must do our bit, we must figure “‘ once more ’’ in the 
world’s eyes. Once more—because in that Greek past, and in 
Elizabethan England, and, too, in the eighteenth century (as will 
be seen in a later chapter), he figured in the world’s eyes, and 
now again—but in a new sense. 

*“ Let’s do Russia ’’—we shall. The future, our future and 
the future of so many of us, will be in Russia. Russia casts great 
wings of presentiment over the world. 

“* India—China ’’—we’ve done India, but the past can help us 
to reconstruct the future. We shall need all the Indian know- 
ledge and philosophy that we have stored in our souls. China is 
so closely attuned to Russia that destiny will link us with one as 
with the other. ‘* Don’t say ‘ We can’t, we haven’t got the 
money ’.’’ Money for once has no bearing upon this venture. 
‘““ The madder the enterprise the more sublime the result ’’?— 
sublime indeed, the heights of sublimity, but many there will be 
devoid of understanding, whose eyes are not opened, who will 
pronounce us mad. 

** Let’s know once more the thrill of the wanderlust, the 
packing-cases in the hall ’’—the packing-cases, our possessions, 
his old clothes, his outworn coat, his flung-off body that ham- 
pered his freedom. : 

‘“ The rhythmic beat as we go roaring into the night, into 
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adventure ’’—the rhythmic beat of our hearts attuned, the 
muffled throbbing of our souls adventuring into the night . 

‘* into the unknown,” the dark unknown in search of light . 

‘‘ brilliant, interesting, adventurous ’’—then the past surges 
back tohim . . . “‘ those Mexican days ’’ that we shall remem- 
ber again. Memories that made Mexico dear to us, that made us 
happy when for a few weeks in this life we retraced our steps in 
that land surfeited with mystery. | 

‘‘ Those Constantinople days—let’s live them afresh ’’— 
Constantinople and Greece are synonymous . . . *‘ let us live 
them afresh,’’ that is in a new sense, with understanding. 

‘* You—you, with your name, your love of adventure, let’s do 
it together ’’—my name, associated with adventure through 
economic necessity. A name ready made to label this new ad- 
venture and lend it significance, this greatest of all adventures ; 
impossible for one without the other. 

‘“ Don’t sink into a stagnant life ’’—a necessary warning of a 
danger into which one might so easily drift. When the great 
burning moment of sacrifice has happened, two paths stretch out 
before one, the path leading to spiritual exploration, or of 
adventure as Dick calls it, and the path leading to stagnation, 
that is hopeless despair and disbelief which is a dead end. 


‘* Sell this millstone—live—love ’’—the millstone is posses- 
sions, which tie one down, rob one of free movement, preoccupy 
the mind, blunt the senses. “‘ Live, freely live ’’—this is a 


spiritual cry; there is no death, there is continual life, Life 
Immortal, Divine, Eternal. 

‘* Live—live—love! ’’—this is the world’s cry, the cry of all 
Humanity, the cry of Brotherhood of Peace of Knowledge of 
Understanding, the teaching of all the Masters. 

Live, Love—the two great Initiations, words synonymous with 
ecstasy. 

‘’ Think of what you might be doing—and what I might be 
doing ’’—what we shall do in fact because we must, because it 
is our destiny, because it is written. He goes on to advise me to 
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leave Biskra and get a temporary studio in Paris. In other words 
I must trek in the direction where, when the psychological 
moment happens, I shall be best placed for the work upon which 
we must embark. Not Biskra, not Africa, but Europe and that 
part of Europe in which it was my destiny and his to be born, 
that is to be our centre of gravitation. I must start to go back; 
although there is yet time, I must prepare. 

““ Then let’s go—let’s go everywhere where there’s danger 
and interest, everywhere which figures in the public eye.’’ He 
foresees the gathering storm-clouds, and he is there, wherever 
there is “‘ danger and interest,’’ and so it has come about: 
through him, in the shadow of him, so to speak, I live with him 
the world-tragedy that daily assumes new proportions. He is 
safe from all material danger and from physical hurt. I am 
spared the anguish that weighs upon those other women whose 
hearts are heavy with anxiety, and yet he is there, he is part of an 
army under orders, invisibly (to us) and indefatigably working 
to achieve a Divine Purpose. 

‘“* Of course, I shall be eclipsed by you’’—the great are 
always humble. ‘‘ Anything to see you in action again ’’—how 
could I remain inactive when he is urging me on, leading me, 
inspiring me? 

“I adore you, I worship you’’—this is the love that is 
divine, pure, selfless, immortal, which endures for all eternity, 
which makes life deathless. 

‘“* You are my ideal of womanhood ’’—this for comfort and 
strength in weak moments, a standard to live up to, however 


difficult. 


** God, what a life we will lead ’’—the most wonderful life 
that could ever have been foreseen. ‘‘ If only I had time I could 
write you something so beautiful ’’—but he’s written it, more 


beautifully than he had any conception of at the time. But 
clairvoyance is fading, ‘‘ dinner is ready.’’ It isno matter; the 
message has been written and stored away and emerges at the 
destined time with all its precious hidden meaning. 


CHAPTER IX 
FIRST LOVE (1933) 


Margaret digs her toes in — Algiers with Dick — Death of Wavertree — 
Dick decides to go to the Sorbonne — Love at seventeen — Woman or 
boat? — Dick pours out his heart — Madness in a gale — Triangular 
cruise — Bust up! 


TEN YEARS HAD now passed since we landed in Africa, and I had 
never spent so much time in any place. I would willingly have - 
followed Dick’s advice and sold our little Biskra property, but in 
those ten years Margaret had grown up and taken root. She said 
it was her home, and resented Dick’s suggestion of selling it as 
much as my desire to leave it. For a time our trinity became a 
jangle, full of repressed resentments. 

When you have lived up to a theory and allowed your children 
to have free choice and decision in all that concerns their per- 
sonal lives, you must accept the consequences. Personally I 
made no plans, but when the Easter holidays of that year were 
over I left Margaret to her own devices at Biskra and motored 
Dick back to Algiers. I had only a few belongings with me and 
meant only to be absent until the autumn. I did not know that 
owing to a series of circumstances I] should be away four years, 
and that I should return under the most tragic circumstances. 
One cannot foresee the future, and that is one of the mercies 
that God has vouchsafed humanity, 

I lingered in Algiers, under the hospitable Parsonage roof. 
Dick was divinely companionable. He seemed to have matured 
miraculously, We spent hours in happy discussion. We 
motored to all his favourite haunts along the coast and Jacques 
Giauchin took us sailing in Elvire. One evening down at the 
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Dick and his mother at Algiers, 1933 
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harbour we found a fantastic sailing boat discharging cargo; she 
was like a story-book pirate ship. Her poop was raised and 
surrounded by a carved balustrade, she was painted black and 
gold and shrimp pink—a lovely picture in the luminous glow of a 
rose-coloured sunset. 

For some time we stood side by side on the quay, and Dick 
was lost in reverie. We watched the swarthy men unloading. 
I knew he was wondering how it would feel to sail in that 
ship—he turned away with a deep sigh and looked back many 
times. 

_ That was our last evening together in Algiers. The next day, 

he and all our friends came to bid me good-bye on the steamer 
that was leaving for Marseilles. The friends who came to see 
me off included, besides the Fry family, the Norwegian Consul’s 
family, whose lovely daughter was Dick’s first love. He now had 
a more serious one, more serious because he was older. C. 
was married to a man considerably older than herself, loved 
sailing, and knew a good deal about it. During the week when 
the husband was obliged to stick to his office Dick took her out 
sailing in Clapotis, and she found it amusing. 

I liked her; she was pretty, sporting, and chic; also it is very 
pleasant for a mother when her son’s girl friends are nice to her. 

Before the ship sailed I took Dick’s pretty friend aside and 
told her that she had a great responsibility: ‘‘ Upon you depends 
Dick’s impression of women for all his life! ’’ She seemed sur- 
prised and rather wistful. 

Before I had been long in London I received a letter from Dick 
expressing views about his future. Wavertree, as I predicted, 
had died within the year. He had not made Dick his heir, but 
had made him heir to his widow. From Sophie Wavertree he 
was to inherit a considerable fortune, but it was encumbered by 
all kinds of restrictions, He might not have jurisdiction over 
the capital until his son had a son! If Dick never had a son the 
money would revert to Wavertree’s family. 

Meanwhile Sophie Wavertree to all appearances had still a 
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good span of life before her, and the prospect of Dick having a 
son seemed so distant that we could but laugh. It was so like 
the man to be generous in a way that gave no one any pleasure. 
Dick, however, was free of his uncle’s persistent interference ; 
he was free to follow his fancy, and he suddenly sprang a new 
surprise on me: 

‘*T have but one desire and that is de me cultiver. A curious 
change has come over me quite lately, within the last few days. 
I long to read—read French and absorb literature. I don’t get a 
chance here. I’d love to be left alone—let me pursue the things 
I want to do—attend lectures—read, read, read—take notes and 
be quite alone to digest it. 

** What do I do here ?— 

‘© “ Exercise 190A. 

‘‘ “The General, having advanced his troops to the river, 
pitched camp for summer quarters,’ etc., etc. 

‘* Wasted time—wasted time! This is what I would like to 
do: go to Paris, attend the Sorbonne, and work—in my own way 
and at what I like. 

‘“ Then go to Germany and perfect my German. 

‘* Spain and Italy ditto. 

‘* This should spread itself over three years. After that what 
I do is another matter. Work I shall—at what I don’t know if 
my desire to write comes to nothing. Let’s pray to God that J 
may develop genius of some sort! 

‘“ Of course, I don’t know what you think of the idea—you 
may think Paris will be a failure, you may think I shall just 
become gay and mondain and debauched. You’ll have to trust 
me. I shall work in my own interests in the way I’ve dreamt of 
and at the things I want. 

‘“ Although we shall have to economize and live carefully I am 
strangely happy—I want to work. I shall insist on being no 
burden on you. 

‘“T see the fog thinning ahead of me and a fair land with a fair 
haven—perhaps bounded by dangerous reefs but none the less 
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with a clear channel. I see the sea of life beyond clear clean and 
happy—and the canal of childhood astern. 

** | long—long to be intelligent, well read and cultured.”’ 

And then at the end, the truth which I suspected, and which 
he could no longer keep to himself: ‘‘ My love for C. grows 
uncomfortably. We sail for long hours together, in which we 
talk of beautiful and intelligent things. She has a peculiar 
influence over me—I become unselfish and chivalrous and at 
times positively witty! She gives me excellent advice on life in 
general and helps me straighten out problems which have puzzled 
and baffled me. 

‘* She is the only woman I have loved intellectually as well as 
physically, and as long as it lasts I am supremely and gloriously 
happy. 

_ “Darling, I must see you. I can’t put my thoughts and feel- 
ings into words. I long to have a long heart to heart talk. 
P.S.—Send me some de Maupassant and some Anatole France.”’ 

I may say that the prospect of having him with me in Paris 
filled me with joy. I began to visualize at once all the things we 
would do together. The interesting people I would make him 
meet. I also planned a thousand ways in which to make life 
agreeable for him. I would arrange the flat for him, I would 
arrange my life for him, I would live for him in every sense of the 
word. I had at the same time a very clear conception of the 
great drawback of being a mother. I must not impose myself. 
He was growing up, he must have his freedom; I must be in the 
background, available when required, but as self-effacing as 
possible! He would tell me everything, about his studies (we 
might even attend some lectures together) and about his heart, 
and the women who would pass through it quite rapidly, in at one 
door, so to speak, and out at the other! I foresaw that he would 
be in a more or less permanent state of ‘‘ in love ’’ for years. 
That is to say enthusiastic and disillusioned, thrilled and bored by 
turn, saying each time: ‘‘ I never loved before. This is the real] 
thing! ’’ But, having a good sense of humour, he would laugh 
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even at himself, I knew that he would never really fall deeply 
and seriously in love, that he would go through life searching and 
never finding, only thinking that he had found and finding it was 
not true. I knew this must be so because I judged him by myself. 
In all things we were so intensely similar. I had never loved a 
man except his father, and if Dick had never been born I might 
have considered that was the real thing. 

Dick would never find his twin soul, because for this life, at 
all events, he had incarnated as her son. And so he, as I, could 
seek in vain. I did not, naturally, tell him this, for there is 
fascination in the quest when one is very young. The thought 
that somewhere in the world the complementary Being exists 
and that you will meet one another perhaps to-night, perhaps 
to-morrow is too good to spoil! 

For a time, at least, Dick was satisfied. He kept me informed 
of all his heights and depths of emotion as they occurred, and I 
followed the development with interest, if with some anxiety. 

The dear Frys, of course, looked upon this cuckoo in their 
nest as a simple schoolboy. Actually he was not yet seventeen, 
but he looked like a man. He was broad and tall and straight. 
He danced well and knew that women liked to be seen with 
him. He had self-confidence without self-consciousness, the 
virility of an Englishman and the charm of manner of a 
Frenchman. 

It was inevitable that his heart should be an hotel for some 
years to come, and as each heart-affair unlocked a new door he 
would confide to me its contents, as he did now by post: 

‘* Remember—I trust you—it is probably one of the few times 
in my life when I really count on you to uphold my confidence in 
you. Therefore don’t betray it to anyone. . . . Am I happy! 
I’m seventeen and in love—the sky is blue, the breezes are fresh, 
the boat is a beauty, am | happy? 

‘* But to come back to earth—darling, could you send me at 
least rooo francs for the cruise as soon as possible? ’”’ 

The cruise! He was not coming to England for the summer. 
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His friends were taking their yacht to the Cote d’Azur and had 
invited him to join them. | 

_ I thought it unsafe—that is to say not the boat but the human 
triangle. I tried to use maternal authority, but as it was the 
first time I had done so since he was born, I was not likely to 
succeed, Besides, what chance had I against a combination of 
girl and sail! 

I could have withheld funds, but the money was really Dick’s 
and I had only a temporary right over it. Besides, it would have 
made no difference. Nothing I could do would have any effect. 
Nevertheless, I sent him long telegrams beseeching him to give 
up the trip and to join me in England. 

His reply was a ten-page letter explaining to me first how 
miserable he had been, how hard they both had tried to be 
sensible, and how complicated life was: 

“* Oh, darling, I wish you were with me to help me through 
the most perplexing, the most difficult period of my life. Ido 
hope you are not anxious or hurt or disappointed in me. 
Remember that C. is changing me for the good—she is the best 
person in the world to be my companion, Try in your heart to 
sympathize with us—to feel for us—wish us god speed and 
happiness. Oh, God, to feel the wind, the spray—to love life— 
to feel that buoyant joy that overrides everything—in fact, to be 
in love. This is heaven.’’ 

Well, of course, it was lovely to be in love and she was so 
very pretty, and there was the sea and the spray and it was June 
in the Mediterranean. Everything looked so golden and happy 
for him, when suddenly a cloud burst! A relation of C.’s 
arrived from Paris who took the situation in at a glance. He 
felt, as even I at a distance felt, that it was all very dangerous. 
He took Dick aside and talked to him like ‘‘ a Dutch uncle.’’ 
To quote Dick: 

‘* He hacked and cut me, he laid me bare—he broke up all 
beauty and sentiment—he ridiculed me—he made me look at 
myself as a clumsy, unthinking schoolboy doing my best to hash 
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the life of C. I sat there and withered inwardly, bit my 
lip and stared at the electric light—and so my selfish, caddish 
happiness came crashing to earth, and when I had fallen he 
pounded it into dust. I gazed and gazed at the electric light 
until I thought it would burn into my head. Finally, when 
I suggested dropping the expedition, he said it was out of the 
question.” 

This relation of C.’s was of opinion that if Dick suddenly 
decided on some slender pretext to abandon the trip, C.’s 
husband would become suspicious. That, at all costs, must be 
avoided, therefore it was incumbent upon Dick to help sail the 
ship at least as far as the Balearics (Frenchmen are so practical), 
but on no account must he accompany them to St. Tropez, for 
on the Cote d’Azur a thousand prying eyes would detect every- 
thing. ‘‘ And so,’’ Dick wrote, “‘ this is the part I’ve got to 
play: Tell her that I now realize I behaved like a cad—that it’s 
got to end—I must not confide in her, there must be no téte-a- 
tétes, no discussions. I mustn’t let her see I suffer; I must keep 
on smiling. And yet I mustn’t be blatantly gay, otherwise she’ll 
think I don’t care and therefore she will suffer. If you knew 
what I’m going through, the hell, the torture—what I wouldn’t 
give to clear out and forget. Instead of which for a fortnight or 
three weeks I’ve got to sleep within 4 ft. of her, I’ve got to see 
her all day and every day, and I mustn’t try to get sympathy, I’ve 
got to be... happy! If you were only with me... . 
Transmit me your strength and help me through; try to forgive; 
I am very miserable.”’ 

The situation was certainly not easy for an inexperienced boy! 
The next day he wrote again: 

‘* Darling, 

‘*] want to keep you up to date with the news—and I want 
you to follow the tracks of the evolution of my character. I’m 
maturing day by day—life is so terribly interesting—I think I’m 
suffering about as much as a human can.’’ He then goes on to 
describe the scene with C. after his decision: ‘‘ . and then 
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she left me, saying, ‘ Don’t sail—for God’s sake don’t go out 
with Clapotis. Promise me not to.’ She knew I had lost my 
reason—and I, like a fool, sailed. It was blowing a half gale, I 
hoisted all sail and went mad. I crashed into two boats and went 
hopelessly afoul of them. The Club looked on furious and 
anxious. A crowd collected on the quay. I nearly smashed 
Clapotis up and finally got clear—sailed mechanically out to sea. 
When she lay flat over in the squalls I didn’t help her, but drove 
her on—a scarlet sunset—the sea became leaden. Clapotis, 
under all sail, was driven harder and harder. Suddenly the gale 
burst; I had barely time to let go everything, and sails and spars 
went overboard—we were drifting off in sheets of spray to lee- 
ward and into the gathering night. 

‘‘ For the first time in my life I was frightened at sea—I got 
in three reefs and, with practically no canvas left, beat out into 
the rising gale. Clapotis trembled—the wind howled through the 
rigging—the seas now and then came crashing overboard. | 
was soaked and cold and miserable. 

‘““I reached Pointe Pescade at 10.30 p.m., bailed out the 
water, tried to sleep and couldn’t. . 

“* At 11 p.m. I hoisted all sail and drove her back before the 
wind at terrifying speed, I picked up mooring at 1.30 a.m. and 
then I realized I hadn’t had any sleep for 36 hours and hadn’t 
eaten for 53! 

‘* My senses reeled, and I slept—on the floor—till a beam in 
the rising sun struck me full in the face. 

‘I pulled myself together—thought reasonably and coher- 
ently. I hadn’t the right to: 

‘* Drown myself. 

‘* Smash up boats. 

‘* Wreck my mother’s life. 

“© Wreck C.’s life. 

‘‘ People had trust in me; a few even loved me—I mustn’t 
betray them or let them down. Behaving as I did helped no one. 

‘I washed, I ate, and quite calmly went to call on C. She, 
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poor darling, was nearly dead with anxiety. She pointed out my 
life, my duty, my path, my responsibility. 

‘‘T’m going to live down my character of the last few days, 
I’m going to be a man, not a cad or a weak rotten Sheridan. 

‘‘ Trust me, help me, love me. Je suis maintenant maitre de 
moi-méme. 

‘“Don’t worry, darling, write to Iviza—we leave on 
Tuesday.’’ 

I would have given il ati to prevent his leaving; I was sure 
no good could come of it. On the other hand, experience is 
valuable and he was getting it. He was learning a lot and learn- 
ing it early. I was thankful that I had his confidence and meant 
to preserve it. 

His next letter: ‘‘ A hurried scrawl] before sailing, first to 
tell you how things are going. Morale is very, very high—I’ve 
regained my physical as well as my nervous atrengy and am 
feeling fine. 

‘You know when one has reached a difficult decision one 
takes a kind of elation in carrying it out. It’s like fighting a sail 
in a storm, it’s sport. Last night we all slept aboard—perfect 
harmony reigns. C. is sweet. She doesn’t abandon me, she 
doesn’t tantalize me—she’s like a sister—like some great, great 
friend. 

‘*T think this cruise will go off very well. | 

‘‘T am treating it purely from a sailing point of view—and 
after all—‘ the flung spray and the blown spume and the 
seagulls crying ’—help a lot. When I hear the wind howling 
in the rigging I almost forget. I’m coming back to my sea, and 
I’m loving it more than I ever did before—C. suggests that you 
should come and join us, and it strikes me that we might have a 
glorious three weeks together—so don’t go dashing off to Scot- 
land, but await further developments.”’ 

The further development was a few days later two telegrams 
from Palma, Majorca—the first: 

‘* Bust up. Am here alone. Send money.”’ 
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Second: ‘* Shall I go to Algiers or Brede? ”’ 

I telegraphed him to join me at Brede and spent a sleepless 
night. 

I now had to face a family who would criticize, who were 
looking for the opportunity to point the finger at my bringing up. 
The Frys were at Brede, guests of my brother; it was all going to 
be very difficult. And so it proved! 

Everyone seemed very shocked by whatever had happened, 
although nothing had happened to my mind that mattered very 
much. Dick came and lay on my bed and by the light of a 
flickering candle poured out his heart to me. 

The main thing was that he could not go back to his Algiers 
life—that did not matter much, as he had decided that he would 
go in the autumn to the Sorbonne; but my brother Peter still 
believed that Dick was going to Cambridge and the Frys thought 
he was going to be with them for another year. Apart from all 
these adjustments, I had to take Dick’s defence in all that had 
happened, and the more | assumed that everything was running a 
natural course the more did I seem to be included with Dick in 
the general disapproval. 

They made me begin to wonder at myself—whether perhaps 
I was devoid of judgment. At all events, my hand was forced ; 
Algiers belonged to the past; Dick wasaman. We faced anew 
future. 

Although the Rev. Fry was more understanding in some ways 
than some of the others, even he suggested that Dick should be 
sent off ‘* before the mast ’’ on some long sea trip, as if he were 
in disgrace. I left the decision to Dick, but it did not appeal to 
him. I knew he cherished a secret hope of meeting C. in Paris 
in the autumn! 


CHAPTER X 


PARIS FIASCO (1933) 


Rue Bonaparte — French customs — Dick changes his mind — Car 
breakdown — A windjammer in London Docks — My letter to Dick — 
Dick’s letter to me — Windjammer in a gale. 


] HAD FOUND an apartment in the Rue Bonaparte on the left bank 
of the Seine. It was in a beautiful old Louis XIV house and we 
arrived there on October 9th, 1933. My diary records: 

‘* No servant, no furniture, no telephone, just two beds and 
two chairs. Dick awfully good, extraordinarily helpful; it is 
quite a revelation; he does not grumble about anything. Bertha 
Michelham * has influenza; as soon as she’s well she’ll give us 
some furniture that she has in store. My sculpture and books, 
the Sheridan pictures, and some tables and chairs from England 
are held up at the Douane and give any amount of trouble. Dick 
likes the apartment, says it is nicer than he expected, and takes a 
great interest in its decoration. We have to do boring things, 
such as Police Bureaux for Cartes D’Identite and the Ministere des 
Finances for Customs, all very exhausting. I’m so afraid he will 
get fed up and want to go off toaship. To cheer him up I went 
with him yesterday to the exposition of automobiles at the 
Salon. I have never been to a motor show, and I’ve only seen 
the Salon full of sculpture and almost empty of people. For 
the motor exhibition it was jammed full. 

‘“*'When I complained that the modern world is more in- 
terested in cars than in art, Dick explained that the motor is 
modern art! Some of them were very beautiful, long and low 
expressing speed and power, a kind of es greyhound ; 
others short and thick suggesting strength and endurance. 

* Wife of Lord Michelham. 
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‘‘ When we came out on to the steps and breathed in the 
fresh evening air, newspapermen were shouting a special edition 
with big headlines, announcing that Germany had withdrawn 
from the League of Nations and from the Disarmament Con- 
ference. It was most dramatic; there was a kind of electricity 
in the atmosphere like a declaration of war.”’ 

Such was our beginning in Paris. Dick extremely well dis- 
posed towards the Sorbonne plan, towards Paris, and towards 
France asa whole. I, desperately anxious, over-eager that every- 
thing should go well. But the days sped by and we seemed 
unable in spite of prodigious efforts to get anything done. We 
felt far more isolated than even in the Sahara. We saw no 
friends. It was not possible to contact anybody without a tele- 
phone, and even if we had a telephone the place was not in a con- 
dition to receive anyone. 

We didn’t need much—the apartment was so beautiful in its 
proportions. However, we needed something more than two — 
chairs! 

Owing to not having the right document from the French 
Consul in London about the transportation of my belongings, it 
seemed quite impossible to get them out of the Customs. Weeks 
went by and storage bills accumulated. I spent hours going from 
guichet to guichet, as instructed, and trying not to lose my temper. 
Finally, when I was in a state of nerves bordering on collapse, 
Dick said he would see it through for me, and departed full of 
confidence. He was away three hours and returned gibbering. 
I never in all his life saw him in such a state. His mouth was set 
in a grim expression of hate, his eyes were swimming, his heart 
beating with rage and indignation. He explained, ‘‘ I tried my 
very best, I kept my temper, I did everything they told me to do. 
I stood in a queue before guichet 8, and when finally my turn came 
after long waiting I was informed I should have applied to 
guichet 12. There was no one at guichet 12. I waited, I en- 
quired, I went in search; finally I found someone who said that 
guichet 12 wasn’t the right one, I should go to guichet 14. When 
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I reached guichet 14 the douanier looked at his watch and said it 
was ten to midday; he was going to enh; would I come back 
at two?’ 

Dick couldn’t of course go back, because if he did he would 
murder somebody. 

So we went back together and I took the initiative. It was 
then his turn to calm me, when my rage threatened to burst he 
dragged me to a taxi and brought me home— 

Finally someone advised me to apply to the Ministry of Finance, 
which had its offices in the Louvre Palace. 

How many times I went there I could not count. I was every 
time received by a courteous gentleman in a frock coat. The 
windows of the room looked on to a balcony flanked by huge 
stone statues facing the Tuileries gardens. During the time of 
waiting I used to entertain myself studying the back views of 
those statues. Every time the gentleman in the frock coat 
promised that something should be done and asked me to come 
back in three days’ time. 

Meanwhile I could see Dick’s revulsion of feeling. He was 
beginning to hate Paris; ina little while he was hating the whole 
French nation. Why had we ever come to Paris to live, why had 
we fought for France in the war, why had his father died for 
France ? 

His only solace was our car, a Citroen two-seater that was 
perpetually out of order; and whenever Dick drove it he go 
into trouble with the police, either for parking in the wrong 
place or for not observing the code. A French policeman /blows 
a shrill whistle at you and then upbraids you in a loud voice so 
that all may hear. Sometimes he is offensive and sometimes 
ironical. They added fuel to the flame that was already brightly 
consuming Dick’s hopes of a French education. Observing 
this change in him, I grew more and more desperate; I was 
nearly ill with desperation. I must succeed or lose him, this 
was evident. At last I bethought me that I would go to the 
Ministry of Finance and make a great scene. Perhaps I had been 
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too ladylike, too restrained, too English and unemotional. | 
would change my tactics, I would let fly. Accordingly when the 
suave gentleman confronted me in the room which looked on to 
the backs of the statues I was ready for him. How I ever dared 
to behave in the way I did is still a marvel to me. I was, of 
course, on the verge of tears. I said: ‘‘ Monsieur, this has 
lasted too long. Every time I see you you ask me to come back— 
you promise and do nothing. I am in despair. Monsieur, it 
may not matter to you if I settle in France or not. Well, mon- 
sieur, I would have you know that for ten years I have spent what- 
ever money I have in France—and I would have you know, 
monsieur ’’ (my voice trembling) ‘* that Iam a war widow, and 
that my husband was not killed in Palestine or Turkey—he 
was killed in France, monsieur, in France. And so, whether 
you like it or not, I consider it is my right to live in 
Prance.iic i.’ 

The poor man was visibly embarrassed, he actually laid a hand 
on my arm and said, “‘ Madame—calmez vous!’’ Again he 
promised that something should be decided. ‘‘ You shall have 
news this very day. I will send you a message by a cycliste! *’ 
And he did! The cycliste arrived in the afternoon with an official 
document intimating that my belongings were released. But it 
was too late as far as Dick was concerned. The harm was done; 
he hated Paris. I watched him during several (for me) agonizing 
days. He had grown very silent, and would sit staring at a photo- 
graph of the Wanderbird. He held his chin in his hands, his 
elbows resting on his knees and remained in deep contemplation. 
At moments he would smother a groan or heave a deep sigh. 

I saw him slipping from me as surely as if a woman were get- 
ting a daily grip on him. Dick was infatuated. The sea was his 
mistress and she was luring him back. 

I no longer lived a personal life; every minute of every hour 
was devoted to trying to interest and amuse him, reconcile him 
in fact to the life that had been his own choice. Everything 
worked against me, as when you try to oppose Fate. There was 
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just one chance of winning, and even that was not a ney sure 
chance. 

Jacques Giauchin had given him an introduction to a friend 
of his who was president of the sailing club at Boulogne-on- 
Seine. Dick called upon him and he was not at home. As all 
our efforts to get a telephone installed had not so far succeeded, 
it was not easy to get in touch. 

One morning early Dick took the car and went to Boulogne- 
on-Seine to look at the sailing amenities of the river. He found 
the place closed and all the yachts laid up for the winter. He 
came back in a state of great dejection, and I knew then that I was 
fighting a losing game. 

The Sorbonne term had not yet started, and from the account 
of an English girl who was a student at the Sorbonne, the neces- 
sary papers and permits of admittance would be obtained only 
after days, such as we experienced at the Customs, of waiting and 
standing and being sent from one place to another and told to 
come back! 

The red tape necessitated by living abroad is so complicated 
and conditions so discouraging, it is a wonder that anybody 
attempts to do anything outside his own country. 

Looking back on those days is like contemplating a dismal 
picture. Dick was like some great mastiff that needed to be 
exercised. He couldn’t be contained in a flat. He must have 
action. 

I would walk interminably with him, walk until I was ex- 
hausted. One of my favourite walks was by the river along the 
lower quays. The cobblestone path passes under the bridges. 
It is not in the least the Paris of the superficial visitor; it is the 
Paris of the little bourgeois who spends his spare time fishing with 
a line and a hook on a stick. They, so to speak, own their 
‘* place ’’ on the quayside, mark it in whitewash with a number ; 
amusing people to stop and talk to. Then there are the artists, 
who set up their easels and are able to work more or less in 
peace, and the owners of Alsatian dogs who bring them there for 
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a swim. There are barges most entertainingly decorated, 
moored to the quay, floating homes complete with flower-pots, 
creepers, canary, dog, and cat. Dick would walk rapidly, star- 
ing straight ahead and seeing none of these things. He walked so 
fast I had difficulty in keeping up. It was rough walking and I 
was dressed in town clothes and high-heeled shoes. I pointed 
out the beauty of Notre Dame enframed by an archway of the 
Pont Neuf, and the only answer was a grunt. All joy of life had 
completely left him. 

Where was C.? 

It was C. who had incited him to go to the Sorbonne, and to 
‘ cultivate ’’ himself. 

The suggestion of a Paris life had come entirely from her. 
Only C. could have saved the situation, but where was she? 
Dick did not mention her. I had no idea whether or not 
he had her in his heart. (C. with the wind and the sun 
ruffling her curls, the sea and an African blue sky as a 
background. ) 

During those days I suffered more than when he actually 
announced his decision to go. In my diary the truth is simply 
written: 

‘* Dick is a great torment, I cannot live with him or without 
him. Whether I live here or in London or somewhere else, he 
would never stay for long, so it’s no use having regrets. There 
is no solution to the problem of where to live for the benefit of 
all and of oneself.’’ 

It was on October 31st that Dick decided to go to London and 
look for a sailing ship. To sign on to a windjammer and go to 
Australia had always been his ambition. Of course, he would 
not contemplate taking a train to Calais; he must take the car. 
I protested that if he found a sailing ship in London and did not 
come back, I would have to take a train to Calais to bring back 
the car. Heswore he would come back, whatever happened, and 
spend some days with me before finally sailing. He departed in 
the car, but before he’d gone very far something went wrong; he 
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was obliged to abandon it in a garage and take a slow train that 
brought him to Calais in the evening. In his letter he directed 
how I would find it: ‘* Just before you get to Beauvais... . 
You'll see it on the right. Two green cement pillars—you 
drive in ” an open balan s about two kilometres your side of 
Beauvais.’ 

He found a ship, as I had foreseen, and did not return to 
Paris, and so when the Beauvais garage sent the car to me witha 
large bill for repairs I sold it there and then without even taking 
delivery of it! 

Dick’s ship was the Lawhill, one of the Finnish windjammers. 
So keen was he to sail in her that at first he despaired of their 
accepting him as an apprentice. He worked himself up into a 
great state over it, quite overlooking the fact that the sailing 
ships are only too glad to take on an extra hand who for the privi- 
lege of a dog’s life contributes £50. He wrote: 

‘*T went down to the ship, deep down in the maze of dock- 
land, and found the mate, who told me she was full. I was very 
dibsirsndeid but I had so set my heart on going that I felt that 
the Board of Trade with a battery of machine guns wouldn’t 
keep me off her! 

‘*] spent a hellish afternoon of suspense—suddenly the tele- 
phone rang. ‘Yes, the Captain will have you if the 
owners haven’t reserved the berth for someone else.’ They 
telegraphed last night and this morning they got the reply 
‘Owners agree.’ I’m off at the end of the month on one 
of the greatest adventures, and probably the hardest thing left to 
do on this earth. 

‘* Gordon Leith (Dick’s trustee) and Shane have promised the 
necessary certificates—I’ve had my life insured, etc. I’m facing 
hell with my eyes open. Everybody says I don’t know what I’m 
in for. Gordon says he wouldn’t do it for all the gold in the _ 
Bank of England. Shane goes so far as to say it’s much better for 
me than Cambridge. Marshall (the family’s solicitor) doesn’t 
think I'll stick the discomfort. 
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““ Darling May * has shone the most of all. She has been 
wonderful, she never let me doubt I couldn’t go. 

“When I came back yesterday at 1 p.m. almost broken- 
hearted she shook me and said: ‘ You are going. You will go. 
I know you’ ll go!’ she hypnotized me; I hypnotized the Captain! 

‘* Clarksons, the agents in the City, thronged around me and 
shook my hand; they have been amused and interested. 

‘“ However, about the future—I await any minute a message 
telling me I must take up my duties. We are discharging timber 
and I’d like to join as soon as possible so as to get hardened before 
going to sea, getting used to the food and my shipmates and 
making friends with the ship. 

“TI suggest you come over about the 20th bringing my other 
sailing clothes, my sextant, etc.—write soon—I’m so gloriously 
happy! 

I was in London for nearly three weeks before the ship finally 
sailed, and every evening during those three weeks Dick came 
to me, cleaned as best he could after loading coal and potatoes. 
I had a hot bath waiting for him, a clean shirt and a civilized suit. 

Although he was tired and overworked, unused as yet to the 
hard physical labour, he was happy. He looked forward with 
such joy to the day of sailing. 

Towards the end it became rather a torture for him as well as 
for me, for every night we thought was his last. 

Finally the date was settled, and on December sth we had a 
really last family dinner. The ship was sailing the next day. 
After dinner Peter motored us back to the ship. I had expected 
our good-bye to take place there on the cold dock with the great 
ship in the background, but a grinning watchman leaned over the 
ship’s side and announced, ‘‘ To-morrow Finnish Festag, no work 
till midday.’? Dick thereupon decided to come back with me 
to my hotel for the night. While he and Peter went below to 
deposit luggage I paced the deck. It was a frosty night with a 
misty moon, and the rigging and spars converging high overhead 


* Mrs. Hawkes, whose guest he was during this time in London. 
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streaked the sky like pencil lines on a gigantic canvas. In the 
far distance the roar of London. It seemed all so unreal. I 
stroked the giant mast: “‘ Great old sailing ship, bring him back 
safe,’’ I prayed. 

The next morning it was Dick who saw me off on the boat 
train for Paris. It was useless to wait on the chance of seeing 
his ship start. She would wait for tides and then be towed out 
into the stream by tugs. There would be nothing spectacular 
and no one could tell at what hour she would leave dockland. 

We made great effort to be cheerful, each for the other. As the 
train moved slowly out I handed him a letter in which I told him: 

‘*T don’t want to behave like a ‘ silly mother,’ but this is so 
terribly like saying good-bye to Daddy when he sailed for 
France; only then I was stronger, I wasn’t alone, I had you tucked 
away right next to my heart. I talked to you, I gathered strength 
from you. God, how I loved you and what you meant to me 
then, a month before you were born. But this evening (perhaps 
it is our last before you sail) I’m alone and there’s a void within. 
The only happy time for a mother is when she carries her son in 
her womb; nine months of secret joy we have, and then—he 
grows into a man and sails away. Darling, do you understand 
that making you has justified my existence? IfI hadn’t made you 
I might as well have never been born. 

‘“T call upon you to take no unnecessary risks, bring yourself 
back safely to me. I dare not call upon God. I know it’s use- 
less, and that we have to fulfil our destinies. I blindly hope that 
it is your destiny to return. But though you should be safe, I 
shall have been through as much as if you had gone to a war. 

‘“T admire you very much. You have preferred (God knows 
what impelled you) to leave a happy, comfortable home, an 
interesting life, all in fact that was laid at your feet to induce you 
to remain. You have chosen hardship, discomfort, physical toil. 
You have out of curiosity embarked upon nine months of hard 
labour. It is doubtless good for you, but that you have chosen it 
is amazing. 
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‘‘ I hope that some day some woman may count more than a 
ship, and if that woman can hold you somewhere on shore safely, 
I shall bless her! 

‘T wish I loved you less, but I can’t help myself. My love 
for you is so tremendous you can have no conception of it. 
Whenever I sleep my spirit will be with you—my hope, my love, 
my joy!” 

I was surprised when the next morning, in Paris, the post 
brought me a letter from him: 

‘* Lawhill, 12.15 p.m. 

‘* Darling, 

‘‘ This hurried scrawl, I expect, will go with the pilot. 
This is just to tell you not to be sad. Time, as I say, will 
pass so quickly. 

“I can’t tell you how I appreciate all you’ve done and your 
wonderful bravery up to the start. I really don’t know what 
I should have done without you. There is really very little to 
say. Do realize, however, that I think of you all the time. I 
know that it will be all right. God bless you and keep you, 
Ever thine.’’ 

There is no such agony as uncertainty. I could not expect to 
have news of him for three months. The ship carried no wireless 
and put into no port before Australia. 

It was not possible, however, for Dick to embark on an enter- 
prise without incident: the Continental Daily Mail printed the 
news, with headlines, that a 7o m.p.h. gale had delayed Atlantic 
liners and that the windjammer Lawhill was in distress off Deal ; 
the life-boat stood by to go to her assistance. 

I rang up Peter at Brede; he had already been in communica- 
tion with the harbour-master of Dover, and learnt that a tug had 
towed the Lawhill out into mid-Channel. When the wind caught 
her sail she picked up speed so suddenly that she nearly ran down 
the tug—she was now well away! 


CHAPTER: XI 


APPRENTICE (1934) 


Newspaper headlines — Dick’s narrow escape — Letter from Australia 
— Return of the Lawhill — Metamorphosis — Dick’s psychological 


explanation — Christmas in Paris — The letter I did not read. 


ON May 25TH the English newspapers published a paragraph 
headed: ‘‘ Youth had close haul—left swinging 140 feet in the 
air—the son of Mrs. Clare Sheridan, etc., had a narrow escape 
from death.”’ 

In Dick’s book Heavenly Hell he tells about this incident. It 
happened the second day out, when owing to the gale the 
mizzen t’gallant began to open up down one of the seams and it 
was evident that if it was not taken in immediately there would 
be nothing left of it inside five minutes. He writes: “‘ The sail 
was blowing back over the yard like a great parachute, making 
the work dangerous and tedious. I had never been aloft in a 
gale, except with all hands the night before off Deal, when it was 
pitch black and I could not see the deck, and therefore felt no 
giddiness at looking down. I did my best, however, and after a 
quarter of an hour’s struggle there remained but to cut it away 
from the yard and send it down on deck. I was feeling in my 
pocket for my knife with one hand and holding on to the jackstay 
with the other, when suddenly the foot-rope on which I was 
standing broke and IJ found myself very suddenly hanging by one 
hand over a sheer drop of about 140 feet. The other two boys 
had been leaning well over the yard casting off buntlines, and 
when the footrope gave, simply threw up one leg and straddled it. 
I was so tired, however, that I could do nothing. I had been 
nearly twenty-four hours without sleep, and was wearing oilskins 
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‘ The two boys astride the yard thought I had lost my nerve 
and kept saying “ Com op! Com op! ’ in the rather fierce way you 
are supposed to talk to an Alpine climber who gets dizzy. 

‘It was a bad moment. They themselves could do nothing 
forme. It is impossible in a crisis of that sort to calculate time, 
and therefore I shall never know how long I did hang there. I 
suppose in reality it was only about two minutes—and then I 
kicked out despairingly and by the grace of God found a foothold 
on the lower t’gallant clewline, a wire rope that runs just under 
the yard. The third mate had hauled it taut from the deck and 
it gave sufficient foothold to enable me to straddle the yard like 
the others. 

‘“ We looked at one another with rather sheepish grins. It 
had been a close call and we were all full of emotion which we 
were determined not to show. Anderssan said, ‘ Dats no bloody 
good at all,’ and we backed along the yard to the crosstrees and 
thence down on deck, where the watch were standing in a group 
ready to receive us. They all looked at me as though I were a 
ghost. The Captain came along the flying bridge and harangued 
us in Swedish. He said he had been eighteen years in square 
sail and had never seen a foot-rope part before, and that he was 
humiliated that it should have happened aboard his ship, and 
that he had given orders to have every foot-rope in the ship 
tested, etc. The watch, however, were very sullen and silent. 
As I felt my nerve was going I went back aloft to finish the job—”’ 

Once again that Frampton malediction had tried to accom- 
plish its sinister purpose, it was amazing how he defied it again 
and again. 

It was not until five months after sailing that his first letter 
reached me: 

‘‘ My darling divinest—I am not going to try to even give a 
résumé of the voyage now. It is impossible. I have written 
two thick volumes of diary, which I am sending you. It has 
been harder than I expected—but then you expect me to say that, 
you will have to judge for yourself. There are just two words 
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that sum it up, heavenly hell, which, incidentally, is going to be 
the title of my book.* I can’t tell you what hell it has been at 
times. I think the worst period of all was just after we had left 
London. It was so cold, the work was so hard and strange that 
I was rather miserable. I was terribly afraid in those days that 
it was going to break me, not make me. When you feel that 
something is going to snap in your brain, when you seem outside 
yourself and you just watch your — moving slowly, laboriously 
in a sea of red pain. 

“* And then those days of intense exhilaration, of exultation, 
of excitement, of blind terror, of sublime courage, of gameness. 
But dominating all is the word beauty! 

‘“ Mind you, * beauty ’ is a silly word; it defines something 
pleasing to the eye and mind. Something which satisfies you and 
something that excites you. But the beauty which I refer to is 
different. It hypnotizes; it shatters your senses. Sometimes 
when I watched it I found myself muttering aloud: It’s awful— 
it’s ghastly. Iam very happy, even when we suffer I still remain 
happy—and now I live in complete peace of mind and tremen- 
dous spiritual as well as physical happiness. Well, we got in on 
Friday—this afternoon I read my mail, for which God bless you; 
if you knew the joy it gave me you would be amply repaid. 
God bless you and keep you, my darling. Look after yourself 
for my sake; it won’t be any longer now than a school term. 
We ought to be home after anything between 105 and 120 days. 
I think you can look forward to seeing me after August sth. 
But for heaven’s sake don’t get anxious until well into the middle 
of September.”’ 

And this was April. 


I shall never forget that day in August when Peter and I, hearing 
from the harbour-master at Falmouth that the Lawhill was sighted, 
started off by car and travelled all night. We reached Falmouth 


* Heavenly Hell—published by Putnam. In German, Himmlische Hélle— 
published by Frundsberg Verlag, Berlin. 
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in the dawn to learn that she had not anchored but had passed on, 
bound for the Thames. We snoozed a little in our chairs in an 
inn at breakfast-time and then retraced our road. 

The harbour-masters and the coastguards all along the ship’s 
way answered us as to her bearings. 

We fetched up at Gravesend on a day when she was due. If 
she came up on a tide, they told us, she would be there that 
evening; but if not, she would arrive on the next tide in the 
small hours. Needless to say, she missed the evening tide and 
Peter left me at a little hotel that faced a sweep of lawn down to 
the water front. 

I was desperately tired and went to bed before the sun. My 
bed opposite the window commanded a view of the harbour. | 
watched the ships glide by—ships of all kind, sizes, nations. The 
day faded and at last the night obliterated all view of ships, but 
mysterious lights of varying size and colour floated past the 
window on different levels. My heart was so full, so full of the 
sailing ship that was bringing him back to me, safe, surely safe! 
Bringing him back from across the world, from a journey that had 
lasted from early December to mid-August. 

He had sent me back a photograph of himself, taken by a ship- 
mate. I thought him changed. Sterner, harder, graver, signs 
of hard wear, the beginnings ofaman. Would he be so changed? 
And would I be shocked by the change? 

Before daylight I was awake, flung on my clothes and tried to 
get out of the hotel. I could see the ship’s masts towering above 
the store house that blocked my view downstream. My heart 
beat absurdly; he was there. And my spirit almost left my body 
in its eagerness to greethim. I shook the locked doors and rang 
the bells. At last a sleepy nightwatchman tottered forward and 
let me out. 

I rushed down to the water’s edge, and there she was, anchored 
amidstream, an exquisite silhouette against a Turner sunrise, all 
fire and gold. She was still and deserted as a spectre ship, not a 
sign of life aboard. 

8 
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Peter had promised to be back early. He joined me while I 
was negotiating the price of a motor boat with its owner. 

The customs boat was alongside the Lawhill, and having satis- 
fied the officials that we were not contrabandists they took us 
aboard and gave us each a cup of “‘ early morning tea.’’ The 
Lawhill had been coming up the river all night on the tide and the 
ship’s company had retired to a hard-earned rest, There 
was no one about except a watchman! With some effort I 
scrambled up a rope ladder and climbed over the great ship’s 
side. The watchman spoke only Finnish. All he could under- 
stand was ‘‘ Sheridan,’’ and went below to fetch him. . . it was 
cold at dawn, even though it was August. Suddenly Dick 
appeared, naked to the waist, shivering and blinking. He had 
been awakened out of his first sound sleep and thought he was 
being summoned to man the motor boat. His frown broke into 
a smile, the same smile, neither older nor harder! 

He describes that moment in his book: ‘‘. . . I dragged on 
a pair of trousers and appeared on deck rubbing the sleep out of 
my eyes. My mother rushed from somewhere and seized me to 
her bosom. Between semi-sobs of joy and excitement she 
gasped, * My darling! Oh, my darling, darling! My sweet! ’ 

‘‘ Sheridan (beginning to wake up): ‘Oh, it’s you, is it? 
Darling, I thought it was the bloody motor boat,’ 

‘" My mother (tears pouring down her face with joy): ‘ My 
pet—my angel pet—you haven’t changed a bit!’ ”’ 

The remainder of the summer we spent together at Brede, and 
here an adjustment had to be made. Did I think he was un- 
changed? Inappearance only. Psychologically he was different, 
and I did not at first understand. 

This was a very great moment in our lives, and I believe it is a 
turning-point in the relationships of all parents and offspring, 
that is why I am going to dwell upon it. Mothers at such 
moments are like ships drifting along a rocky coast. Meta- 
phorical lighthouses are necessary to warn them of danger. 

It is no use looking upon one’s son as the little lover of early 
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days. Times have changed; the little lover has matured. He is 
conscious of his evolution into manhood. Overconscious and 
uncomfortable, like one in a new suit who would appear at ease. 
He is extremely sensitive, and must be treated with tact and 
caution. Maybe I overdid the mother part in my relief at 
getting him back after such an absence. I may have assumed a 
kind of monopoly; the tension had been of long duration, I 
wanted to spoil him, cherish him. It is difficult for us to see 
ourselves with detachment, and frankly I can have no idea of the 
picture I presented or the impression I made. I can only say, in 
retrospect, that he always returned from these cruises (others, of 
a different nature, were in store) in a rather hardened state quite 
unlike his natural gentle self, and rather difficult at first to under- 
stand. The result was, on this first occasion, that I ‘‘ ran foul,”’ 
as he would express it, of something unseen, unknown, and un- 
suspected. Metamorphosis had taken place in his soul. 

I have always tried to see the fault in myself whenever there 
has been a tension between me and my children. Parents 
generally have themselves to blame; they are too rigid, too un- 
bending, too unyielding. They do not generally follow the 
evolution that is taking place or make allowances. I knew all 
this; in spite of which I was quite definitely hurt. It was like 
having fostered and loved a lion cub, and he suddenly tore your 
hand. I confided most of the hurt to my diary, which in itself 
was an outlet. I wrote: ‘‘ Dick does NoT need me. I can do 
nothing for him; he says he wants to be left alone. So it’s no 
use my torturing myself as to whether he’s happy or comfortable, 
whether women are or are not kind to him, whether he has 
changed his wet clothes or needs a new toothbrush, whether he’s 
driving the car like a lunatic and whether as it’s raining he is 
likely to skid. I can’t do anything about it, and when he’s got 
holes in his socks he’]l throw them away and buy new, and when 
he’s got no money left he’ll sign on to a ship and go for another 
trip! Some day, when he’s become a charming, understanding 
man, he’ll rediscover me.’’ 
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In all these details I was quite right, and of course he did “* 
discover ’’ me a very few months later, when he spent aisles 
with me in Paris. So my heart-break was not of very long 
duration, though it seemed long while it lasted. If I omitted to 
refer to this it would appear that we had enjoyed from beginning 
to end an uninterrupted spell of harmonious relationship, which 
would be an offence against truth and reality. The relationship 
that is totally devoid of discords does not exist. But even dis- 
cords can be precious. Modern music is almost completely 
made up of such! Discords can be valuable in the make-up of a 
harmony. They were valuable to me because I learnt some- 
thing; and maybe he learnt something too, only he did not admit 
it and I never sought to know. When I went back to Paris, the 
letter he wrote to me threw more light on the psychological 
event than anything I could ever say either in defence or 
accusation: 

‘* My darling, 

‘1 knew your letter was coming, just as you knew you’d 
receive this by return. . . . I have been worried and puzzled 
at your incapability of understanding me. 

‘In a way I don’t blame you; mine is such a complex nature 
that at times I cannot understand it myself. You see, darling, 
you judge everybody by their face value, or rather, by the way 
they talk, eat, and walk. You never ask yourself, ‘ Why did he 
say that?’ ‘ Why did hedothat?’ In other words, psychology 
to you is a sealed book. 

‘* To try and understand me you must try and understand a 
sailor. 

‘ ‘We were trained from the first day of the start to fight and 
hate two things: emotion and fear. It was a school which in- 
spired both almost day and night. To hide these we assumed a 
dirty disguise. We belched, spat, cursed, and shut up. To us, 
the showing of emotion became as great a crime as showing panic. 

‘“ As the months went by the dirty disguise assumed more 
depth. It was no longer an artificiality, it became natural and 
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real, Fear and emotion disappeared from our systems com- 
pletely and absolutely. In their places cropped up a sort of 
dogged courage, a devotion to one’s friends, and a terrible glacial 
coldness in any sort of a crisis. This coldness spread into one’s 
whole life and bred a kind of cynicism. And yet here is the 
complication. Though I say the nature is a complex one, yet at 
the same time it’s the most simple hearted. 

‘’ We go along peacefully and easily till emotion crops up, 
then we put down our horns and charge. And that, darling, is 
your whole trouble. You are the quintessence of emotion, 
tenderness, love, illogic, and idealism. They are your charm. 
Yet when you let them loose on me I go mad; I snub them, 
bruise and wrack you. It’s not on purpose; I try and fight it 
down. Can’t you understand?—We were trained with one 
idea, to hurt each other, to get hit and hit back. We hid our 
innermost souls and jostled along in the crowd. When any of 
the above-mentioned things appeared we hit it, smashed it until 
we not only were physically so tough but mentally so tough that 
we could stand anything. You expected to find a superficial 
change on my return. You expected to see six feet two of brown, 
muscled brawn, a beard, a lean, hard face. It never occurred 
to you to look at my soul. . . . You will never, never know 
what is really passing in my brain. You will never, never know 
what is passing in my heart. You won’t get the snail to come 
out of his shell by pinching his horns. Everything you said was 
calculated to make me retire more and more behind myself. 
How could you know? How could I explain? We (sailors) 
ask only one thing in life, and that is to be Ieft alone. Not so 
much literally as figuratively. I don’t want to have my curtains 
drawn; I don’t want to have things done for me; I don’t want to’ 
have my life organized. The tougher the life, the harder the 
job, the more I’m hurt and worried the happier Iam. When 
something won’t go and it looks impossible, mentally I say 
‘Moost, moost ’ * and attack it with renewed vigour. 


* Finnish pronunciation of “‘ Must.’’ 
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‘* [ don’t want you as a mother, I want you as a companion, as a 
shipmate . . . don’t you understand? If you could only under- 
stand me, you'd feel when I was elated. Yet I am incapable of 
expressing it. 

‘* Here is an example: 

‘‘If we were both looking at a beautiful sunset and you 
registered nothing, I should say ‘ By jove, that is grand, isn’t it? ’ 
But if you said ‘ My God, isn’t that divine. Why don’t you 
appreciate it? Oh, how you’ve changed’ I should grunt and 
then outwardly laugh at you. 

‘‘ Do you understand now? The whole essence of my com- 
radeship is not to show affection. It is because of this that 
actually it is all the more there. A shipmate won’t pick up your 
jersey and bring it below if he finds it lying in the rain on deck. 
You do that for yourself. He won’t mend the tear in your 
dungarees. He won’t leave you the best chunk of meat in the 
dish, nor will he pour out your coffee for you (unless you’re late 
for grub and got to go on duty early), but he’ give his life to save 
yours. If you’re in need he’ll give you everything he has, but 
always gruffly. . . . And so it should be with us. When I’m 
in a mess I should be able to say, ‘ Darling, can youhelp?’ And 
you should be able to understand the wealth of feeling in that 
hand-grip afterwards. You’ve got to stop being a mother and 
become a companion or, rather, a shipmate. Your sense of the 
dramatic was keen as mine . . . dramatically it would have been 
much better if I had not come back, but been killed on the road 
to the Horn. You could then have communed with the sea and 
dreamt of a Byronic son. As it is, I have come back (an awful 
anticlimax), and if we are ever to live together again you must try and 
give me a chance to be myself. You’ve got to be logical and 
reasonable. I will not be dictated to nor will I be influenced. 
I love criticism, I listen to advice—I make my own decisions and 
come to my own conclusions. At the moment your emotion is 
making you throw yourself against a brick wall. You’ve got to 
THINK, BRING STATEMENTS, ACTIONS, AND VALUES 
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TO THEIR PROPER PROPORTIONS. Well, there you are, 
darling. I’ve done my best to express myself—perhaps this 
letter may make you understand, but I fully expect you to mis- 
interpret it; in which case it will make you very miserable. 
Here it is, for better or for worse. I hold out my hand to you, 
take it, grip it, then turn and let us march on into a new era of 
faith, fellowship, and mutual understanding—in silence. God 
bless you and keep you, and write to me very soon, ever thine.”’ 

I was hurt by this letter, and yet I am not hurt by it now as I 
read it over. It seems to me that I must have been unreason- 
able, that in fact we both were. It was understandable that he 
should be irritated by my suddenly becoming a mother; I had 
been his friend and comrade in the early days when I might have 
been excused for being a mother. Now, when he no longer 
needed one and did need a companion, I seem suddenly to have 
adopted the maternal réle. It was obtuse of me not to have 
foreseen that he would be hardened (temporarily) by his 
experiences. But it was equally unreasonable of him to expect 
me to be a shipmate without having had a windjammer initiation! 

The truth is that he was trying to be utterly unlike himself. 
From childhood he had assumed manhood and now that he was 
‘on the verge of maturity his one desire was to accelerate the 
process. Manhood was represented in his eyes by the Finnish 
sailor. He mistook roughness for manliness. He wished to 
persevere in the windjammer tradition. He did not reflect that 
his shipmates were tough, incoherent, devoid of self-expression 
by breeding and environment rather than by sea training. Dick 
might as well repudiate his education as repress his emotions. 
I am reminded of what Bernard Shaw said to me once about his 
friend Lawrence of Arabia, who had become a sergeant in the 
Air Force: ‘‘ If he goes on being a sergeant, he’ll end by having 
the mentality of a sergeant.’’ 

Dick was in danger of having the mentality of a Finnish seaman. 
He aspired to it, in fact. He swore like a seaman, but happily 
like a Finnish seaman, and so no one was offended. I need not 
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have taken it all so much to heart; it fell from him in time, in a 
comparatively short time. The tough, barefooted, primitive 
youth I left behind me joined me in Paris three months later as 
meticulous in appearance, as courteous in manner as if he had 
stepped out of the eighteenth century. 

Paris this time proved to be a complete success. C. was there, 
more attractive than ever. Her marriage had been annulled and 
she was about to marry a young, good-looking man. She and 
Dick met on new terms of friendship. He admitted to me that 
he found her enchanting, and that there was no love like an old 
love. JI remember how she took me aside; it was her turn now, 
and laying her hand affectionately on mine: ‘‘ Tell me, Clare, 
were you never jealous of me ?’’ I answered her quite sincerely: 
‘“No. I was deeply grateful. Grateful for the way you tried 
to rouse his ambition, for the way you moulded and polished him, 
for your kindness and gentleness, your affection for him. Above 
all, I was grateful to you for giving him the right outlook on 
women for all his life.’’ 

It was during this visit of Dick’s to Paris that one day, after 
we had been talking heart to heart, he threw an envelope into my — 
lap: ‘‘ Something I wrote in the Lawhill, and that in case of my 
death would have been brought to you by one of my shipmates. 
Read it, if it amuses you, or tear it up.’’ 

I opened it when I was alone but I did not read very far, it 
began: “‘ My darling Kokotie, I will start this letter in the same 
way that Daddy started his! You will only read this if I am 
dead.’’ This was more than I could bear. He had come back 
safely, so why allow oneself to be harrowed unnecessarily? 

I folded the letter away and soon forgot about it, forgot even 
where I had put it. 
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STATE OR- ACTOR (1935—1936) 


Dick settles in Chelsea — Stage training — Enthusiasm by post — 
Motor smashes — Quick-change loves — John Gielgud gives him the 
part of an elephant — Effort to finish Heavenly Hell — Starts to 
write a play — Ellen Pollock makes suggestions — Disillusion — Dick 
on the joy of creative work — Heavenly Hell reviewed — An expen- 
sive skid — I transfer to London — He gives up the stage and joins a 
ship — Seamen in the flat — The Crown Prince of Sweden — Dick’s 
love of Masefield — Lord Reading ex-apprentice — Dick borrows £100 
— The shadow of the curse — I invoke ** helpers.”’ 


WITHIN THREE MONTHS Dick had taken a little flat in Chelsea and 
was training for the stage! How this ever came about I am still 
not quite clear. Great as was the temptation to be at his side, 

I felt that his intense desire for independence would be better 
achieved if I preserved my distance. He had originally planned 
Paris for and with me, and there I was. If I pulled up my roots 
and went to London he might quite easily sign on to a ship and 
sail away to the West Indies (one of his long-cherished dreams), 
so I decided to wait and see what would happen. A letter from 
him dated March 8th, 1935, is stuck in my diary and across it I 
scrawled ‘‘ Thank God he’s happy! ”’ 


As usual, his enthusiasm was unbounded: 


‘* Darling, 
‘‘] answer your last letter about inspiration in three 
expressive words—‘ you’re telling me!’ Or, conversely, in 


French, tu parles! 1 think I know it better than anyone. 
‘* My acting is going ahead in leaps and bounds—I have my on 
days and my off, but I know no delight like * getting into ’ a part 


I know and love and get carried away by it. 
I2I 
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‘‘ No applause from a first night will ever better that little 
murmur of acclamation that runs through the class after I’ve done 
something really well. 

“* Tam so so happy. 

‘‘T have everything in the world I could desire, ambition and 
a goal that I know I shall achieve. 

_“ Kate Rorke adores me—she never tells me, but I get it 
through the others. For instance, my mink-coated film-star I 
told you about (ooi—ooi!) said at lunch yesterday: 

“© Yes, Kate talked a lot about you—that’s why I looked at 
you so curiously the first time we met. She’s a woman ‘of so 
few words that it makes an impression. The last pupil she 
raved over was Diana Churchill.’ 

‘“‘T am having a marvellous time and working hard. Time 
goes so quickly that weeks become almost days. Spring is in the 
air and all my quartier has fruit-blossom-bound streets. Kate is 
working me very hard, as I’m doing three plays at the same time— 
Hamlet, Will Shakespeare, by Clemence Dane (lovely language in 
blank verse), and The Liars, a good modern comedy. 

‘* T have bought a terrific radiogram on -— ee system. 
The flat is finished. Bless you—write soon.’ 

Thankful I may have been that he was happy, but I felt any- 
thing but optimistic about his stage career, and the thought of 
him in London on his own filled me with misgiving. The mere 
fact, however, that his new enthusiasm left me cold was an 
added reason for remaining in Paris. He would be sure to sense 
my lukewarm sympathy, and this might make a rift between us. 
I was determined that nothing should ever make a rift again. I 
had learnt my lesson. 

Peter kept me fairly well informed, for he was at Brede, and 
Dick went to him every week-end. Thus it was that I learnt of 
the fate of an old second-hand car that Dick took over from me, 
and which for a time served his purpose. On a rainy day ta 
because the rain wiper did not work, he carried away a refuge 
opposite Harrods at thirty-five miles an hour and was taken to 
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St. George’s Hospital. The hurt was sewn up and proved to be 
superficial, but of the car nothing remained except bits for the 
scrapheap. Perhaps it was as well that I was afar off, for, accord- 
ing to Peter, his anxiety was bad enough without adding mine. 
Dick would motor down to Brede in the night after a theatre, 
bringing a girl with him. Peter was anxious to make Dick feel 
that he had a home and welcomed any guest he chose to bring. 
The guest was always very lovely, but always different. Peter 
simply could not, he said, keep track of them. No sooner had 
one been accepted as a friend of the family “‘ for life,’’ than she 
was replaced and never reappeared. Peter, whose eet 
reminds me sometimes of Barrie’s Dear Brutus, was tremendously 
entertained. He knew only their Christian or nicknames, and 
when he went up to London he saw them again on the stage or 
was taken round familiarly to the dressing-rooms on first nights. 
Sometimes, having waited up till two in the morning, the tele- 
phone would ring and a distraught voice would call upon him to 
salvage a breakdown. For, of course, Dick had invested in 
another car; it wasa Wolseley Hornet and short-lived. A night 

- skid Maid Gevbaackuanydeyn gap in a stone wall. (The light 
patch where it was rebuilt is still discernible.) That was one of 
his worse skids, and it ended the Hornet. Peter said he did not 
know which made him the more anxious, the cars or the girls. 
But Dick was happy, and for that I, across the Channel, was 
thankful. 


The month was March: his book (Heavenly Hell) was nearing 
completion and I knew from Peter that it had been pretty difficult 
to make him write it. Like his famous ancestor, who had to be 
locked into a room to finish The Rivals, Peter had to use the 
utmost pressure to make Dick concentrate on the end of his 
book. ‘“‘I am working more than hard,’’ he wrote. ‘“‘I’m 
afraid you'll find me more than changed. I’m steeped in the 
stage as heavily as I was in sail. I talk it, dream it, think it, and 
starve on it. 
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‘ Actors, actresses, plays, more plays, directors, producers, 
stage managers, scenario writers, play writers, all go surging 
through existence like some great ‘ remous’ of water. “ Have 
you read? ’—‘ Have you seen? ’—‘ Don’t you love? ’—‘ Yes, 
quite; but he’s carried away by his own ’"—‘ Watch her feet ’"— 
“Look at his hands ’—‘ Good, oh, damned good,’ etcetera, 
etcetera. : 

‘““My nights are spent rehearsing with various people in 
various theatre dressing-rooms—oh, those cries that re-echo 
down long, stone-flagged corridors: ‘ Overture and beginners ’ 
—‘ Overture and beginners ’—‘ Act II, please —‘ Act IJ, 
please.’ Cries that send shivers down our spines—oh, I drink it, 
I love it, I wallow in it; it drugs me like some great symphony, 
it uplifts me like a gale in the Southern latitude, it intoxicates me 
like a tropic night. 

““ How vital, how alive one becomes. No relaxation, no 
naturalness, always acting, acting, calculating, thinking ahead, 
throwing oneself into a rhapsody of words, expressing, feeling, 
dreaming—and all the time I have the knowledge inside me, I 
know, I know—in my heart I feel it—(success) wait. Just wait. 
I’m not yet ripe, but—watch. 

‘’ Darling, I don’t know why I write you all this. Don’t 
throw it back in my face—I laid bare my soul to you, the only 
person to whom I ever have, for the first time for what seems an 
age. Forgive what I suppose will read as conceit, and try and 
understand the meaning of the word ‘‘ exaltation ’.”’ 

I began to feel myself being carried along on the wings of his 
enthusiasm. I believed in him as a world actor if I did not as a 
stage actor, and I believed in him as a writer. The stage train- 
ing, however, could be useful in the event of his turning to play 
writing. In other words, it was a kind of practical apprentice- 
ship. A very few months had passed by, however, when John 
Gielgud gave him the part of the Elephant in Noah. I came over 
from Paris to see this, but I have to admit there was very little 
thrill in seeing the guise of an elephant, which might, indeed, 
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have contained anyone. He had attempted at first to imbue the 
elephantine figure with some semblance of personality. Had 
danced a pas seul or flung his trunk about, and had succeeded 
actually in provoking a laugh—only to be told that laughter or 
applause was the prerogative of the boss! Unlike the Russian 
stage, where a communal pride, an esprit-de-corps, raises the 
whole cast to the highest level of combined effort regardless of 
stars and personalities, the English stage requires that everyone 
should be subservient to the leading actor. The cast are not 
required to shine. The individual should not do his best! It 
was one of those little lessons taught by experience which 
aroused him to humorous cynicism. 

He was now deeply immersed in writing a play. Ellen 
Pollock was interested. She might produce it. They would 
act it together. That was his great ambition, to write and act 
his own play. His ambition was boundless, and what might 
seem a futile dream to others struck him as a natural and obvious 
probability. Was not his ancestor under twenty-three when he 
produced The Rivals, twenty-six when he wrote the School for 

~ Scandal? But history cannot repeat itself, I assured him. 
‘* You may do something great, but it won’t be the same great- 
ness as R.B.S.”’ 

Presently, as I had foreseen, the tides began to turn. I 
dreaded this for him, I hated him to be disillusioned, but almost 
more did I hate that he should live a life of illusion. 

His letter dated August 14th, 1935, reached me in Rome and 
filled me with sadness; it seemed that by some extraordinary 
fate I was destined to be always out of reach in his psychological 
moments. 

‘* My darling, 

‘‘ This is to tell you I love you and feel nearer to you 
than I ever have before. 

‘I look back with such happiness on the week we spent here 
together. You were such a grand friend, so sweet, gentle, and 
sympathetic. I’ve missed you a lot since then. I feel a great 
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loneliness. I struggle on—it’s almost finished (the play) and 
some of it is brilliant, but oh, I feel so tired—tired—tired, and 
hard and cynical and disillusioned. 

‘* No, I won’t be cynical. Life’s too grand, too interesting, 
too thrilling. But these people get me down. The pettiness, 
dirtiness, meanness, bogus-ness of it all. 

** Ah me! 

‘* How well I could act Hamlet to-night!! ”’ 

Incited by Dick and by Ellen Pollock, I too had ambitiously 
embarked upon a play. They both believed I could do it, and 
planned to produce it. And so, in the peace and leisure of a 
Roman August, I threw myself into this new line of work. Dick 
and I were in eager correspondence over our plays. 

He wrote: ‘* My play looks as if it would be a complete flop. 
Jeanne Stuart has read it and says it’s the weakest thing she’s ever 
read. I’m past caring—I feel a sort of cynical impotency. I 
shall go on trying because to go back to sea would be too easy. 
I like a struggle and by God I’m getting it. I love your en- 
thusiasm. There is no joy like it. It is what I was praying for 
you to get while you were here—but you were so silly bothering | 
about Teeta* and God knows what. Nothing matters in the 
world except work. 

‘' I was feeling all that you feel, a month ago. Now it’s all 
going dead. When I re-read it I realized I’ve just missed it— 
I don’t know if it will ever be put on, because I am dissatisfied 
with it myself. All zest has gone from life and I feel a great 
mental loneliness. 

‘‘ T said in my book ‘ There is nothing so sad and flat as the 
end of a great adventure.’ There is nothing more tragic than a 
mental lost endeavour. I’ve had so many bickers with Ellen 
Pollock. She’s killed my rough diamond and turned it into 
cut glass—it’s all cider instead of champagne. I created an 
atmosphere to my play that I loved. I used to shut myself in 
with my brain and caress it. Now it sticks and jars. I no 


* Margaret. 
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longer love my play. She is killing it, beating it, hacking it. 
My oak beams are patched with painted deal. 

‘“ No two brains can collaborate *; one must fight one’s own 
battles and hope for gold. Don’t ever get discouraged if nothing 
comes of your play. Don’t lose your faith in it. Keep your 
atmosphere. Live it, love it. Don’t let anything ever jar in 
your mental vibrations. 

‘“ Write in your ecstasies and forget the technique. That 
will be easy to touch up. But don’t let anybody on God’s 
earth write a single line of your play. 

‘“ Keep it more sacred than any virginity. 

‘* Send me a duplicate copy, untouched and unpadded, as soon 
as possible. God bless you, my love. You always have a roof 
here as long as you like if you don’t mind the discomfort. 

‘“ Longing to see you again—what a lovely reunion we will 
have! But remember this. Don’t ever worry about people, 
money, or your children—don’t waste your wonderful brain. 
Just work, work, work. Nothing else matters. Don’t ever get 
discouraged. ” 

_ For a year I had persevered with my separate life. It was not 

_ really so separate, for it was punctuated by innumerable exchange 
visits between Paris and London. But Dick seemed so definitely 
settled now in London, and we enjoyed such a happy com- 
munion of ideas, that finally I acted on his suggestion (as usual), 
liquidated the Paris apartment, and accepted the hospitality of his 
little flat until such time as I should have found a suitabie place 
in London to live in. 

Noah came to an end the day J arrived. 

Heavenly Hell was in the full flush of its first appearance and 
was being well reviewed. It confirmed me in my belief that he 
would be a writer; he still believed he’d be an actor. 

He had a very great variety of friends and a new Ford V8 that 
looked extremely chic, but its pristine beauty was marred before 


* This bitter experience he acquired in each of the three incarnations that 
I have been able to trace and which I describe later. 
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it was a week old through a broadside from a bus. He still 
maintained his reputation as a dashing driver, or as he said of 
himself: ‘* I am an extremely good driver, but I allow no margin 
for safety.” 

I was determined not to get nerves about his recklessness. I 
must live mentally in London as if I were in Paris—that is to say, 
oblivious of what he was doing. Besides, if I did worry, what 
difference would it make? J was convinced, since the Lawhill 
experiences, that he was more than ever in the hand of Destiny. 

Soon after my arrival, however, he made a spectacular skid 
round a curve in front of the Geographical Institute. The tail 
of his car as it swung round caught an unfortunate female 
pedestrian who was about to cross the street, and laid her flat. 
She was taken to hospital with a fractured skull and for some days 
was on the danger list. Happily she did not die, but her 
solicitors claimed £300 damages. Dick had had so many 
accidents that the insurance company had agreed to insure him 
only on condition that he accepted liability for the first £75. 
It was a nasty hole in our finances. 

His latest whim - to adopt a large mastiff. He said it 
would “‘ look well ”’ in the car. His pretext was that by being 
obliged to exercise it he would exercise himself. — I pointed out 
that with a mastiff in a two-seater there would be no room for a 
girl; that the animal would cost more than a human being to 
feed; and that there simply was not room for it in his flat. He 
knew it was unpractical, but he desperately wanted to make an 
effect. It is interesting to recall that in his Greek incarnation 
he owned the largest dog ever seen in Athens, and Athens said 
he had it on purpose to be talked about. It was so easy to be 
conspicuous in Athens, not quite so easy to be talked about 
in London. The same instinct, however, prevailed. 

He lived quite uncomfortably, but comfort had never been 
included in our scheme of life. He had no servant, but an old 
Irish woman with a lovely face and a southern brogue, who 


rejoiced in the name of Coffey (nicknamed ‘< Coffin ’’ by his 
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friends), put in a couple of hours’ work whenever during the day 
she could find the flat unoccupied. The first morning that we 
met, Dick said to me in French so that she would not under- 
stand: ‘‘ Be awfully nice to her, she adores me.”’ 

Before I came he never had any breakfast because he could not 
be bothered to boil the kettle. In lots of little ways I seemed to 
be of use. I loved “‘doing’’ for him, though prudently, of 
course, remembering his reactions after the Lawhill and that I 
must not be a mother. Sometimes when he was tired he liked 
to stay home for an evening, and then I would cook the dinner in 
a kitchen that was smaller than his-hanging cupboard. Those 
were happy evenings. The word “‘ service ’’ has been misused, 
but there is no doubt that to ‘‘ serve ’’ in the highest sense of 
the word can be most joyful. There is something in the gesture 
even of carrying a tray with dishes that savours of an offering! 
To bring hands full of offerings to the being you love, even if the 
offering is eggs and bacon, produces a deep satisfaction in the 
soul! 

Having transferred from Paris in order to be near him, the 
inevitable happened; he decided to go to sea! This time he 
went reluctantly. Turning his back on the stage looked a little 
too much like failure. He would not admit failure, and 
believed that by persevering he would win through in the end. 
He thought it was weakness to go to sea and that salvation lay in 
carrying out one’s purpose steadfastly and unwaveringly. But he 
simply could not live in London without overspending; earning 
was therefore a necessity. Actors, however, are liable to be out 
of work during indefinite periods. To secure an engagement 
necessitated, I gathered, endless patience and dogged effort. 
All the actors-in-the-making and minor lights had to run round 
in circles, hunt, chase, pursue the quarry! From all I heard I 
judged it to be a pretty hectic and uncertain life full of dis- 
appointments. Dick’s temperament did not suffer disappoint- 
ment patiently. Things had to happen and happen quickly. 
And so, having been disappointed in a trial engagement and aware 

bs 
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of an ever-increasing bank overdraft, he thoughtfully considered 
a letter he had received from one of his Lawhill shipmates. It 
contained the suggestion that he should join a four-masted cutter 
as an A.B. at £12 a month! The ship was a kind of a mystery, 
her destination unknown—the captain would not reveal it. 
This gave rise to all manner of conjectures. It was rumoured 
she was to do some gun-running off the North African coast. 
The Abyssinian War being in full swing lent an air of proba- 
bility to the rumour. Money was being poured into her, and . 
she was to carry some thirty special passengers! What could it 
allmean? Dick felt tempted to join and asked me what I thought. 
I said that adventure was just as good a career as the stage and I 
thought it became him better—he would collect material for 
another book. It was strange advice for me to give. It meant 
losing him; but in my heart I thought it was safer than driving a 
high-powered car madly about England. 
The ship was not due to sail for a month, and so he was able 
to be back in London at the week-ends. In complexity he now 
outshone himself! He was a seaman proud of a windjammer 
training, he was an actor with ambitions, he was also an author. 
In London he had a few friends who constituted his gallery, and 
a gallery he had to have. He brought over from several former 
incarnations this gallery complex. Essentially Athenian, it was 
essentially modern too. But in all this complexity the man-in- 
the-making could not very clearly find himself. In my diary 
there is a description of one of his week-ends, and the consecu- 
tive Saturday and Sunday evenings would seem to refer to two 
utterly separate personalities : 
** November 15th, 1935. 
‘’ I was resting on the sofa, listening to the wireless and think- 
ing about Dick, wondering if he would turn up for the week-end. 
‘* Suddenly there was a crash on the door knocker. I jumped 
up and opened. There he stood with two strange men, seamen 
from the ship. It was four-fifteen. At five I was due to have tea 
with the Crown Prince of Sweden at Leonie Leslie’s. I excused 
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myself for being obliged to go out. I could have spared myself 
that. They wanted baths and I was obviously in the way. 
There was a tension, Dick was nervous and his every remark was 
accompanied by a qualifying adjective. The two seamen, one of 
whom had been deathly sick in the car, were quiet and well- 
mannered. Only Dick was rude and rough. The seamen were 
trying to be gentlemen, Dick was trying to be a seaman. 

‘* “ Are all those books yours, Dick?’ one of them asked. 
“ Yes,’ Dick admitted in a tone of apology. 

‘* “What are si all about? Why are they Seda in 
leather? ’ 

“* “Oh, they’re all about my bloody ancestor . . . 

“‘ They stared blankly at Richard Brinsley portrayed by Sir 
Joshua, took their baths in the modern mirror-lined bathroom, 
and had their first experience of bath-salts. Of course, they 
realized that Dick was no ordinary seaman. What was he doing 
it for? Fun? Strange idea of fun! 

‘“T went to my tea and later Dick joined us; he was amusing 
but noisy, had not completely thrown off the prises manner ! 
He entertained the Crown Prince to stories of his shipmates 
and a description of some of the local Southampton bars—low 
life in its more picturesque form. The Crown Prince listened ; 
indeed, he could not do otherwise, for he had no chance of 
getting a word in edgeways, nor was any conversation possible 
apart from this human cyclone! He gave imitations of his ship- 
mates and explained how on board he was one of them, how on 
the journey up to London (in spite of the V8) he was still one of 
them, but how on entering the flat they suddenly realized he was 
not one of them. 

‘* Having given the Crown Prince a lift back to Kensington 
Palace in the V8 (which had been cleaned and sprayed with 
eau-de-Cologne), we got back to the flat, where he dressed in a 
great hurry to take a girl to a play. I looked around at the 
general disorder: the glasses, the cocktail shaker, the bottles, 
the shoes, the bath-towels, the cigarette ends all over the 
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place. Dick swore and cursed (in English, not in Finnish), 
looking for things he had mislaid. Finally the able-bodied 
seaman sallied forth attired in full evening dress, white tie, 
waistcoat with moonstones. As I went about my business of 
restoring order, some of the things he had said kept reverting to 
my mind; 

‘* © T couldn’t call the Crown Prince “‘ sir ’’ just because of his 
breeding. I only say “‘ sir ’’ to people whom I can look up to 
because they have achieved something.’ And then this: ‘ The 
difference between Mayfair and the others is that the others 
have a sense of honour, but Mayfair has a sense of decency. The 
difference is called civilization.’ 

‘* This was the Dick of Saturday; the next evening he was quite 
different, all mellow and gentle. He turned out the bright lights 
leaving only the one that lights up the laurel branches. The 
wireless played (by chance!) soft music. We sat on the step 
that leads to his bedroom. He talked about beauty, art, and my 
sculpture; of beauty in the abstract; and he said that beauty is 
the highest thing on earth, that pure perfection is more soul- 
stirring than anything else. He said that if he could live in per- 
fection of beauty it would be all satisfying and that he would not 
require any sexual life. 

‘* We recalled beautiful things in the past: our trek across the 
desert, the chill dawns, the nomad and his little reed flute— 
suddenly Dick dropped his head and buried his face in his arms. 

‘* I think it did him good. He seemed very wrought up. He 
said I had never seemed to understand him before, and why 
wasn’t I like this more often? 

** Then there was a knock on the front door; his sailor friends, 
punctual to the minute, were joining up for the drive back to 
Southampton.”’ 

Nothing surprised Dick more than that his book should be 
regarded as a success. His vanity was not even flattered. Like 
me, he was quite indifferent to other people’s opinion of his 
work; his own was the more difficult to please. He was not 
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only a stern critic of himself, but he was not interested in what 
was past and over. He looked forward to new worlds to con- 
quer. He was like one who climbs a mountain without ever 
looking behind him. Nevertheless, one of his most cherished 
possessions was a letter of appreciation about Heavenly Hell from 
John Masefield, whom he ranked among the gods. He was 
never without his volume of Masefield’s poems. Well-worn and 
underlined, they accompanied him on every expedition. His 
favourite and most often quoted was the well known “‘ Sea 
Fever ’’: 


‘*T must down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky.”’ 


But the verse he not only underlined but marked emphatically 
with three pencil strokes in the margin was contained in ** The 
Everlasting Mercy,’’ ending with the two lines: 


“© O, if you want to know delight, 
Run naked in an autumn night.’’ 


His creed too was Masefield’s ‘‘ Creed.’’ He believed 


‘. . that when a person dies 


His soul returns again to earth; 
Arrayed in some new flesh-disguise 
Another Mother gives him birth. 
With sturdier limbs and brighter train 
The old soul takes the road again.”’ 


As a result of Heavenly Hell Lord Reading, who as a boy also 
had served in a windjammer, expressed a desire to meet the 
author. The meeting, arranged through Leonie Leslie, took 
place a very few weeks before Lord Reading died, and is de- 
scribed by Lady Reading: 

‘* My dear Leonie, Rufus loved seeing that sweet boy and I 
completely lost my heart to him. It made me weep a little to 
see the boy that was and the boy that is together, and I grudge all 
those many years between when I didn’t even know him—but the 
boy that was has kept a joyousness of heart and a wonderful spirit 
which I hope the other boy will have also always. I just look 
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forward to seeing him again. Thank you so much for making 
it all possible. My grateful thanks and love, Stella.’’ 


After two months of hanging about Southampton, week-ending 
in London, Dick got more and more restive. The mystery ship 
was still no nearer sailing and this non-start was a frightful anti- 
climax. The crew too were impatient and dissatisfied. Then 
one morning Dick came up to London and announced he was not 
going back to the ship. He was going to do something else. He 
wangled the bank manager into letting him overdraw a hundred 
pounds, and took a ticket on the Dutch steamer Mannix that called 
at Algiers. He intended, he said, to join a Spanish or Italian 
fishing-boat and spend the rest of the winter in the Mediterranean. 

I was mystified by the hundred pounds. ‘* What do you want 
it for if you are going to join as a simple sailor? ”’ 

He answered evasively that it was a good thing to have a little 
money in one’s pocket! He had me so well trained by this time 
that I did not insist. There was, however, no explanation that 
I could fit to it. His attitude when I saw him off on the Mannix 
was that of a naughty boy who is about to play a prank. 

I was more puzzled than anxious. There seemed, indeed, 
nothing to be anxious about, During the next five days he would 
be safe on a large passenger liner. At Algiers he would stay 
with friends; and after that a fishing-boat seemed to me dull 
rather than risky. So dull, in fact, that I wondered at his 
choice. For a few weeks I was able to enjoy a complete respite 
from the anxiety that during nineteen years had been working up 
steadily to a crescendo! During the last months it had been 
intense. He seemed to escape disasters only by a miracle. I 
had tried so hard to control my nerves (substitute for the word 

fear), but whenever he had driven me in his car we had had 
repeatedly to stop so that I could get out and be sick! 

‘" What was that noise? ’’ I asked one day as we shot past 
another car. 

‘‘ We just brushed it, that’s all.”’ 
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I could refrain from comment, but I could not refrain from 
vomiting. It affected my nerves that way. 

Once only he was moved to express regret. My face or may 
be my silence was more significant than words, and touched him 
at last. 

““ My poor sweet,”’ he said; ‘‘I do torture you. I’m so 
sorry.”’ 

One cannot remain indefinitely harassed; either of two 
things: one has a nervous breakdown or one makes a mental 
adjustment. I took refuge in my Yogi books and prayed. . I had 
never been able to pray to God, because I could not conceive 
God as a personality. I prayed to Higher Beings, through whom 
I felt I could contact the Spiritual current. I knew there were 
‘* helpers ’’ on the other side, and on my knees I called to them, 
besought them to watch over him, to see that no harm came to 
him. After this I generally felt a great calm; my burden seemed 
to have been removed, others shouldered it. This was a great 
step forward and subconsciously a preparation. For years my 
prayer had been: ‘‘O Lord, make me strong before sorrow 
comes,”’ 

I was beginning at last to feel strong. By the end of the year 
1935, after summing up in my diary what the year had contained 
for me, I was able to write as follows: 

es Have achieved a new Spiritual consciousness. 

‘* | have experienced Illumination. 

‘*T know now that I am Eternal. 

‘* I know that Dick can never die. 

‘* That we shall go on, and on for ever together, world with- 
out end. 

‘* No harm, no hurt can come to us. 

‘India, Egypt, Babylon, Greece impose upon my memory. 

‘* Dick is travelling so fast I must keep up. 

‘““ The blessed Peace of knowing there is nothing more to 
fear.”’ 


CHAPTER XITI 
SEA FEVER (1936) 


Dick revisits Biskra — His mystic letter — A stranger in my studio — 
Newspaper news of a shipwreck — Dick’s letter to Sheila Mayhew — 
Saga of Clapotis — Loss of the Sheridan manuscripts — Dick down 


and out. 


DicK BOARDED THE Arab omnibus that left Algiers at dawn and. 
did the all-day journey over the mountains to the desert. At 
sunset he was in Biskra. 

He stayed only twenty-four hours and wrote me one of his 
strange letters. The chief object of the visit was to rescue (if 
one can use the word in this sense) a collection of Sheridan 
manuscripts that had been lying on the library shelf for three 
years. I was not very happy as to their safety. Dust, insects, 
mice, a leaking roof were all potentialities of destruction, 
although not probabilities. I had begged Dick to take these 
manuscripts back to Algiers and deposit them with the British 
Consul until some reliable means of bringing them back to 
England became available. They had come to Dick on the death 
of his grandfather and were listed as heirlooms. They consisted 
of the original manuscript of The Critic, and a collection of lesser 
works—The Duenna, St. Patrick’s Day, A Trip to Scarborough, etc. 

Lest I seem to be attributing undue importance to these papers, 
I must add that they were all we had of Sheridan’s manuscripts. 
My father-in-law had sold the original of The School for Scandal in 
America and The Rivals was burnt in the famous fire at Drury Lane. 

This visit to Biskra had a curious effect upon him. The place 
had been deserted by us all for some time. Margaret had 


married; I had been faithless; Dick had outgrown it. 
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Having described to me his arrival, the joy of our Arab servants 
at seeing him again so unexpectedly, the welcome by the village, 
etc., he added: ‘“‘ I] was only there twenty-four hours, but they 
were twenty-four hours I shall never forget. I had never seen it 
so tranquil, so beautiful, so peaceful. 

‘‘ There is something uncanny about the place. I looked at 
the white block in the moonlight and felt a little frightened. It 
was like walking into a Temple—one felt gawky and obtrusive. 
Darling, you won’t like what I’m going to say, but could I advise 
you for your own future happiness never to go to Biskra again? 

“I can’t tell you why, but there’s something almost mystic 
about it.’’ 

Why should IJ never return there ‘‘ for my own future happi- 
ness’’? Why did he feel ‘‘a little frightened’’? Is one 
frightened of beauty? Is one afraid of a Temple? Why was it 
““uncanny?’’ What was there “‘ mystic ’’ about it? 

His letter is meaningless unless it is regarded in the light of 
subsequent events. Again, as so many of his letters, it has an 
inner clairvoyant message. It is his subconscious that is making 
him write words which his conscious brain does not understand. 
His “*‘ fear ’’ was of a quality that he himself could not analyse ; it 
was not fear at all, it was foreboding. Biskra in all too short a 
time was to be the end of his journey for this life. It was to 
surround him with all its beauty, a kind of mystic envoi; and I, 
who should never go back for my happiness’ sake, would go back 
in deep sorrow to the empty Temple—but the time was not yet: 
a lifetime of experience was reserved for his remaining months. 
He had still to live intensely, live dangerously, live fully. Dick 
had yet to open his eyes to new horizons of understanding. I 
will deviate and quote an entry in my diary of February 28th, 
1936, even though at first it may seem to have no connection 
with the preceding narrative: 

‘* A strange thing happened this evening. I had complained 
to the Gramophone Co. that my (Dick’s) radiogram wouldn’t 
work, They sent their representative to put it right. The man, 
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whose name was Mr. T, showed me there was nothing wrong 
with the machine, only I had stupidly (he didn’t say so!) been 
working it wrongly. It went right at once and I felt rather 
foolish. 

“* Having repacked his case of tools, the little man stood hat in 
hand, his eyes riveted upon my bust of Gandhi. 

‘“To my surprise (for people are mostly blinded with 
prejudice) he began to say what a wonderful person Gandhi must 
be—from one piece of sculpture to another in my studio we 
drifted, and from one subject to another, and I found Mr. T 
surprisingly open-minded and understanding. I offered him a 
cigarette and still standing we went on talking. 

‘* Presently I gestured him to a chair and still we went on 
talking as if we had known one another for a long time. He 
expressed himself thoughtfully, deeply. The simple mender of 
radiograms was transformed into a highly evolved spiritual 
entity. His face had completely changed; in fact, his whole 
personality was unrecognizable. We discussed Karma, the law 
of cause and effect, the Path of attainment and a future world 
based on Brotherhood of individuals and nations. 

‘ We were interrupted by the telephone. It was my Aunt 
_ Leonie Leslie to tell me—which she did in a round-about way— 
that in the evening paper (had I not seen it?) there was the news 
that Dick had been shipwrecked. ‘ But he’s quite safe,’ she 
added quickly, and read out the headlines: | 

‘* “ Briton swims for his life in a cyclone. 

‘* “ The 20-year-old son of Clare Sheridan, etc., in his 18-foot 
sailing yacht (?), in which he was alone, capsized. He managed 
to swim ashore—arrived exhausted and bruised.’ 

‘‘ The news-writer had been able to get through by telephone 
to the little town of Tenés on the African coast, and had inter- 
viewed Dick, who said that if he could get back his boat he would 
make another attempt to sail her back to England. 

‘* I was naturally bewildered. What was this yacht, or rather 
whose was it? And why was he trying to come back to England in 
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it? He had never told me of any such plan. There had been no 
mention of it in his letters. Then I remembered the mysterious 
hundred pounds he had overdrawn from the bank and light began 
to dawn. 

“* Trang up the newspaper office and succeeded in contacting 
the anonymous reporter who had telephoned to Dick. He 
humorously described the French voices in the little post office 
shouting for “ Monsieur Sheridan ’ and telling him ‘Votre pays 
vous apelle.’’ Dick apparently was quickly on the spot; perhaps 
nothing was very distant in Tenés! To judge by the excited 
voices Monsieur Sheridan was the hero of the town! 

‘“ No, he had not sent me a message. 

‘* Yes, he had had a rough time, escaped drowning by a miracle, 
was unrepentant. All along the coast word had been sent to look 
out for his boat in case it was washed ashore. He was bent on 
trying again. 

““ Tt was curious that my psychic caller coincided with the 
news of the shipwreck. He seemed to have drifted in by intent. 
Actually he did much to restore me to calm. He assured me 
that Dick’s boat would never come ashore. ‘ You need not 
worry about that. It’s gone for ever.’ That was now my 
whole concern, for I knew that Dick could not accept defeat; he 
would certainly start again if he could get back his boat. 

‘Mr. T tried to dispel my resentment at nani been kept in 
the dark. He seemed to take Dick’s part: ‘He was only 
secretive in order to spare you anxiety. You must look upon 
the escapade with indulgence. At present he is drunk with the 
adventure of life. He is so busy “‘ taking in,’’ he has not yet 
arrived at the stage of ‘‘ giving out.”’ ’ 

‘‘ The presence of this man was a proof that the word 
‘stranger ’ really hasno meaning. People who belong to a same 
group recognize a member of their fellowship even if they have 
not met before in this life.’’ 

As soon as Dick’s shipwreck became known, I discovered that 
every one of his friends and even his acquaintances had been taken 
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into his confidence. He had persisted in the adventure, even 
though they all agreed that it was crazy. 

Margaret, writing from Paris, said: ‘‘ Nobody would care, 
anyway, if he did successfully bring his little boat round Biscay, 
because nobody even cared when last week somebody arrived 
from round the world in a Red Indian canoe!’ 

My reaction was that of a parent who slaps the child who 
has escaped being run over! My slapping took the form of irate 
telegrams and a most reproachful letter in which I rather un- 
kindly accused him of ‘‘ vulgarly seeking publicity.’’ 

His reply was disarming: ‘‘I appreciate that you must have 
had the hell of a time, but I can’t quite get your line about vul- 
garity. I can’t see why a successful endeavour at sea should be 
more vulgar than a successful play, a successful flight to Australia, 
or Alain Gerbault’s voyage round the world. Moreover, I 
didn’t try to do it to rejoice the world and bask in publicity, but 
to fulfil a day-dream of long ago, to satisfy an inner urge and 
remove the nasty stain from when I sold Clapotis three years ago 
formere money. It was a failure, like my play, but I still believe 
it possible, just as I believe I shall write a good play. Whether it 
was worth while or not, of course, is wholly a matter of opinion. 

‘“ Only by going through these queer, so called worthless, 
vulgar attempts do I find myself and become different from the 
others.”’ ia. 

It was at this time that a new and intense friendship sprang up 
in Dick’s life; always he was in quest of a woman with brain, but 
women with brain were generally older than himself. He met 
Sheila Mayhew on the ship going to Algiers; she had that delight- 
ful phantasy of mind that is truly Celtic, and Dick’s Irish atavism _ 
was duly touched. 

In his letter to me about the Clapotis escapade, he added: 
“Tt was all a very complex thing that nobody except perhaps 
Sheila will ever understand . . . we have a strange sort of 
affnity of spirit that allows us to think the same things at the 
same moment and convey subtle and intricate feelings and 
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emotions in a minimum of words with complete understanding. 
She will probably come and see you; I think you'll like her. 
Anyhow, if you could be nice to her, it would make me very 
happy. I enclose a couple of sheets of one of her letters so that 
you can get the lie of the land.’’ 

A few weeks later, when Sheila Mayhew returned from the 
south of France, she came to see me. I was amused to discover 
that she was the daughter of my father’s old friend Alexis Roche 
(brother of Lord Fermoy), who shared his ranching days in 
Wyoming before she or I was born! 

Needless to say, Dick’s friend became my friend, and I am 
able to reproduce the Saga of his shipwreck which he addressed 
to her: 

‘* Tenes, on a Friday. 

‘*T left Algiers at midnight on the 14th because I had no more 
money [he had drained his resources in repairing and equipping 
the boat]; I was tired and still had ’flu. About 5 a.m. a half 
gale from the west sprang up—by rights I should have returned to 
Algiers, but the die was cast and I had to go on. I got into 
Madrague, a little fishing village, at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Fourteen hours to cover 13 miles. I was hungry, wet, and the 
boat was half full of water. 

‘* The next day we [himself and Clapotis] started for Cherchell 
at 3a.m. After covering six miles there wasa calm. At mid- 
night I was off Algiers, having been carried back by the current. 

‘“T got back to the Madrague 26 hours after leaving it. 

‘ The next day I covered the fifty miles to Cherchell in some 
12 hours. 

‘“‘ The following day was calm. My progress was so slow 
that I was now ina pretty bad state of nerves, and the loneliness of 
it all was driving me almost insane. 

‘* At sea it wasn’t so bad. It was a job of work and had to be 
done. But in port—wet, lonely, no one to talk to, just a crowd 
of gaping Arabs on the quay, and below the smell of wet wool, 
methylated spirits, and scented soap. 
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‘* T started finally for Tenés, distant 60 miles. With a decent 
breeze I ought to have been able to do it in the day. I got into 
Tenés 34 days later. The barometer began to drop very severely, 
gale after gale swept out of the west. 

‘* At the end of the fourth day, with the glass still falling, the 
wind shifted into the east and came down the mountains in icy 
hurricane blasts. 

‘* Desperate from the delay and the weather, I did the craziest 
thing in my life. Idecided to sail. I knew there was something 
out of the ordinary blowing up, but it was a fair wind and I knew 
that Clapotis running before a storm would stand a great deal. 

‘* At the entrance to the port a squall swept down; the boat 
went out of control and when I got her on her course again the 
mainsail had torn right across. There was nothing for it but to 
run down wind under the jib. 

‘* My destination was Mostaganem, 85 miles west. 

‘“Tt was a wild afternoon—the sea was a dirty white, the 
sky low, black, and scudding. The first five miles were not too 
bad, because I was still more or less protected from the sea by a 
large cape to windward. After that, however, I realized that I 
had bitten off more than I could chew. 

‘‘ The sea was really a nightmare. For the first time I was 
really frightened. 

‘“One moment we were roaring on the enue Mand looking 
down a cliff, the next moment we were sucked back down and 
down. I looked ahead and there was a sea breaking away from 
us high above the masthead. 

‘* Clapotis was more than wonderful, she tore on terrified, but 
in her terror she was sublime. 

‘* Mile after mile rushed by, and she never shipped a drop of 
water; I knew, however, that I was testing her to her limit and 
she would be dry until—and then it would all happen awfully | 
quickly. 

** Night was fdlinpil 

‘So long as the wind held east I knew I vouhate win through 
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but if it shifted to north I would almost certainly be put 
ashore. 

‘* An east wind at night on the Algerian coast usually shifts to 
northwards. | 

‘* “If the gale backs anti-clockwise it is a sure sign that it will 
redouble in violence’ say the sailing directions. For the last 
24. hours it had been backing anti-clockwise. I knew by the sea 
that I was caught in the tempete de I’ année, a semi-hurricane. 

“* Out of the murk to leeward I suddenly saw for a few seconds 
a small island close in shore. The sailing directions called it 
§  tlot Colombi, a small rocky islet, bold in contour, in the lee of 
which coasters often shelter.’ 

** | didn’t know the coast—Mostaganem, still 55 miles distant, 
didn’t offer a very inviting entry in the middle of a gale-ridden 
night. So I decided to try and shelter in the lee of Colombi. 

“God knows how fast we were going. I only know that 
Colombi loomed up suddenly very few minutes after I had 
sighted it. 

‘* The gale at this moment redoubled, the land was blotted out 
by rain and spindrift. Ahead I saw, between the island and the 
Jand, a line of breakers. There was nothing to be done. It was 
too late to alter course. 

‘* Before I knew it I was in them. 

‘* I looked astern— 

“* There was a monstrous great thing 600 yards long, green and 
smooth, bearing down on us. ‘ That’s done it!’ I shouted to 
Clapotis, and the next instant it swept us. There was a sickening 
thud, the whole boat disappeared—she somersaulted, stern over 
bow, and then capsized. I was thrown clear. 

‘‘ When I got to the surface, she was bottom up five yards to 
leeward. ; 

‘* To my amazement she righted herself and headed out to sea. 
I was wearing heavy woollen underclothes, a flannel shirt, two 
thick jerseys, oilskins (jacket and trousers), and a huge felt 
jacket and cape that I had in the Lawhill! I felt myself sinking 
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pretty quickly. Somehow I struggled out of my heaviest 
clothes and kicked off my seaboots. 

‘* Before I was free, however, I had drunk a lot more water 
than was good for me, as they had dragged me down so; only by 
treading water like hell and throwing my head back could I get an 
occasional breath. , 

‘* Clear at last, I struck out for the south-west corner of the 
island, which was about roo yards distant and fairly well shel- 
tered. I don’t think I shall ever forget those 100 yards. 

‘* The first fifty were easy, and then I got into a back current. 

‘* Sometimes I got as close as five yards from the rocks and 
then suddenly a wave rolled me over, and when I once more got 
my breath I was back where I had started. At the end of ten 
minutes I was weakening and getting shorter and shorter of 
breath. It was like being punched when you were almost 
knocked out. 

“* Each time you gasped, a wave struck you in the face. 

‘| realized I was drowning. It happened to me once before, 
and as usual I was filled with a strange calm. 

‘IT couldn’t make it—that was all ; everybody else was right 
and I had been wrong. Very soon I would be able to give up this 
agonizing gasping ache and let myself sink. And there would be 
a lovely velvet blackness through which I would sink—sink and 
float, like dropping on to a feather-bed when you are awfully tired. 

‘ There was a faint thrill. A thrill that I was going to do 
something new—something I had never done before. My move- 
ments were mechanical. My lungs bursting. I longed and 
longed to let myself sink. I knew I mustn’t because it wouldn’t 
be fair—if only people knew how simple it all was. The 
fishermen would say ‘ Pauvre diable’; my friends would say, 
‘Good God, Dick’s drowned.”’ 

‘* I would be found on the rocks, white, with my hair in my 
eyes—my blue jersey black with water. Like Noel Coward in 
the Scoundrel. And my mother—I didn’t like to think of my 
mother. ... 
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“* Another wave swept me back. I could hardly breathe; I 
gave it up and turned my back on the waves, letting myself be 
carried to leeward. And something somehow woke me up— 
and that line in your letter stood out: ‘It would be such a 
waste, and I hate waste, and I don’t want you drowned.’ ‘ Fight 
it out,’ I thought; ‘ Clapotis would have fought it out.’ 

“* So I began to swim a very steady long breast-stroke with my 
head turned away from the sea. 

‘“‘ And, Sheila—I knew then I would get there. A wave 
deposited me ona rock to which I clung like a limpet. I hadn’t 
the strength to move and I was awfully frightened of being washed 
off my rock. Oh, how good that rock felt! 

‘* After a little while I clambered up on to the island and stood 
with my back to the cliff’s face. 

** Clapotis had disappeared. The land was only visible occa- 
sionally between the squalls—spray sometimes shot fifty feet in 
the air and then dropped back, turning the sea into a cauldron. 

‘* I was only conscious of being alive and awfully cold. I stood 
there without moving, my teeth chattering. It was only when 
night was falling that I realized I must try and find some sort of 
shelter. I looked about me. 

‘* The island was a mass of volcanic rock. There was no 
vegetation and no life except a lot of pigeons, which wheeled 
above the cliffs. 

**T stumbled about on the rocks. There seemed to be no 
shelter anywhere. 

** At last I found a sort of manhole under a huge boulder. | 
dropped down inside and found myself in a cave open to the 
north-east by a narrow fissure about 2 feet wide. The cave itself 
was some 8 feet long by 5 feet broad, and in the corner, hewn out 
of the rock, was a Phcenician tomb! I knew it was a Phoenician 
tomb because I had seen others like it at Tenés. 

“It is about the size of a small grave and about 24 feet deep. 
That was that. 


“Night fell at about 5 p.m. Ihad 13 hours to wait for the dawn. 
10 
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** T sat and shivered in the Phoenician tomb. 

‘* Every quarter of an hour I got up and beat my arms and tried 
to throw rocks to keep my circulation going. But I didn’t know 
it was possible to be so cold and still remain conscious! 

‘* My clothes couldn’t dry because the cave was a dripping 
grotto and spray kept sweeping in through the fissure. . 

** Sheila, I can’t tell you what that night was like or how it 
passed. | 

‘*T hadn’t eaten all day. At that moment I would have sold 
my soul for a box of matches, a bottle of rum, and three blankets. 

‘* The whole island vibrated with the surf breaking against it. 
The noise of the sea was something indescribable. 

“* Sometime, about midnight, I should say, the gale shifted into 
the north and the full force of it blew through my shelter, I 
stumbled out of it and found cover behind a rock for the rest of 
the night; it rained the whole time; I got cramp in my legs; a 
hailstorm started. 

** * All will be well with the dawn,’ I thought. ‘I'll get dry 
and help is bound to come.’ 

‘* After an eternity, a greyness diffused the air. The rocks 
became visible. Day had in fact broken. I got up—so stiff I 
could hardly walk. 

‘I found a pool of rainwater and tried to drink. 

“* It was salt with spray. 

‘<I moved over to the point nearest the mainland. There I 
saw one of the grimmest and most magnificent scenes I have ever 
watched. 

‘* The breakers which had overturned me the day before were 
crossing the course of a backwash which swept round the lee of 
the island. Where they met there was a sort of geyser of spray 
and a maelstrom underneath. 

‘* The land was about half a mile distant, rockbound with a 
terrific surf breaking on it. At first I thought it impossible to 
attempt to swim ashore. 

‘€ T had a long council of war with myself. 
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“* The gale might last another forty-eight hours, by which time 
I would really be no forwarder, but a damned sight weaker. 

“* I didn’t believe I’d survive another night, but I knew that the 
human body can stand a tremendous lot from exposure without 
collapsing. I was certain I’d get pneumonia, however, for I 
felt a sort of tightening over the right lung. 

‘If I tried to swim ashore now I had a fighting chance—to- 
morrow I would be weaker. 

** T was pretty sure no one had seen me, so outside help could 
not be counted on. In any case no small boat could live in 
that sea. 

‘* So for half'an hour I stood on the promontory and studied the 
run of the sea, the coast, and as much as possible the currents, but 
I had never seen the sea as churned up as it was. I would rather 
have tried to swim across a mountain torrent in flood. After 
_a while I took off my jersey and my underclothes; I now stood 
shivering in a flannel shirt and a pair of cotton trousers, the 
“flung spray and the blown spume’ rising around me like 
smoke. I waited for a ‘ smooth’ between the waves to dive 
clear of the island. 

‘* T admit I was very frightened, but at the same time thrilled. 
At least there was a sporting chance. 

‘* A big surge swept past. ‘ Here goes! ’ I yelled and jumped 
on to it. 

‘It was a good swim and I look back on it with pleasure. 

““ My progress was fairly rapid. I was being carried west 
(parallel to the coast) by a very strong current. 

‘* Two things worried me. The first was I found myself much 
weaker than I had expected and the second the impossibility of 
landing on the little beach (just opposite) because of the current. 
I think I was just over an hour in the water, mg my 
strength, for when I got into the surf . 

‘* [heard it coming up behind me liken an esses train, When 
it was just curling above my head I took a deep breath and closed 
my eyes, and then for a long time I was rolled over, sucked down, 
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spreadeagled and pounded until I was very nearly at the end of my 
tether. There followed two more almost one on top of the 
other. At the end of the third I thought, * If there’s a fourth it’s 
the end . . .’ But there wasn’t a fourth. (They always come 
in series of three.) 

‘*] landed up finally on a rocky plateau covered with sea 
urchins. 

“* Here I got rolled rather mercilessly, because each time I 
tried to stand up my legs got knocked from under me, which 
must have looked excessively stupid. 

“TI crawled up the cliff on all fours and made for a farm 
farther down the coast. 

‘*T felt I had about half a minute’s nervous energy left. I 
broke into a sort of stumbling trot. 

‘* On arrival at the farm door my head was swimming as if I 
were drunk. I knocked and the door was opened by a woman. 

“* “ Madame, je suis naufragé! ’ | managed to say, and collapsed! 

“* God, how good those people were to me! 

“* They rubbed me down with turpentine and poured half a 
bottle of rum down my throat. They clothed me, fed me, 
warmed me, and in the afternoon sent me with some friends to 
Tenés in a car. 

‘* Since when I’ve been recuperating.* Poor darling Clapotis 
has not been found. 

‘* Everything humanly possible has been done to trace her—in 
vain. 

‘* As for myself, Sheila—I don’t dare think. There’s just an 
awful dull ache. | 

‘* T’ve failed—failed a 100 miles from the start. 

“* The derision that the next month holds for me is nobody’s 
business. 

‘* All that, however, I don’t really mind. 

‘* It’s the loss of Clapotis, whom I adored so. 

**T can’t think, I won’t think about it, Sheila. 

* Written from the house at Tenes of Dr. Marboeuf. 
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‘* All sparkle and zest seems to have gone from life. To- 
morrow I go to Algiers, repatriated at the expense of the French 
Republic. Ishall . . . try and get copy for the end of my book. 

‘“ Oh, Sheila, the agony of a lost endeavour! 

‘* All my love, Dick.”’ 

The truth is (and even as I write I feel him looking over my 
shoulder) there was more than the loss of Clapotis that weighed 
down his spirits. I have to mention it here, although during his 
remaining life he hid it from me. The only thing he ever did 
hide. I never knew until our friends at Algiers broke it to me 
recently that he set sail on this craziest of adventures with the 
precious Sheridan manuscripts sewn up in watertight canvas in 
the locker—all that remained, in fact, of Sheridan’s plays in 
Sheridan’s hand. 

What possessed Dick to take them in his boat I can never know. 
His friends tried to dissuade him. They knew their value. ‘‘ It 
was as if a Frenchman risked the manuscripts of Moliére! ’’ they 
said, and there was even a plot to lure Dick away from Clapotis 
while still in Algiers harbour, on some pretext or other, and 
remove the packet. Dick, however, was suspicious of some 
such design and never left his boat. His friends tried to reason 
with him, but he was deaf to all argument. 

The fact of embarking with these treasures was the proof that 
he believed in the success of his enterprise and that he believed in 
himself. 

““ I believe in my star,”’ he said, ‘‘ and if I go down they shall 
go down with me; and there will be nothing left that was 
Sheridan.”’ 

When his little boat put into Madrague on the first part of the 
trip, his friends arrived by car; it was but a short way from 
Algiers by road. Once again they made a concerted plan to 
remove the packet, which was fearfully, wonderfully, and 
elaborately secured against the possible ravages of sea-water! 
But Dick never let anyone stay alone in the boat. The efforts of 
his friends were fruitless, and as he shivered that night on his St. 
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Helena he must have felt sick at heart over the loss of something 
more than Clapotis. | 

Rumour twisted and contorted the facts into a fantastic tale. 
French officialdom was said to be concerned over the clandestine 
departure in the night of a young Englishman in a small boat with 
valuable documents destined for a German ship lying in wait out of 
sight of the coast. The British Consul denied that any such 
report had reached him, The story, however, circulated in 
Algiers and lost nothing in the repeating! 


CHAPTER XIV 
ANTICLIMAX (1936) 


Dick joins a tanker — Letter about the ‘‘ Plumbers’ Joy ’’ — Sheila 
Mayhew’s poem on Clapotis — Haifa — Narrow escape — Thoughts 
of England in spring — Greek islands — Great Britain reincarnation 
of Roman Empire — Our Greek past — Bosphorus again — Return to 
Hamburg — My anxiety about his future — A surprise plan that mis- 
carries — Patrick Balfour’s party. 


Ir was NoT in Dick’s character to return to England on the wings 
of failure. Besides, he was intent upon a new book; he must get 
copy, and all forms of experience were grist to his mill. 

He had always boasted that it amused him to be down and out, 
on his ‘‘ beam ends,’’ as he called it, to be thrown on his wits for 
resource. He now found himself in a completely destitute con- 
dition. He could easily have borrowed the money to send a 
telegram that would have brought him the necessary funds within 
a few hours. But either from pride or a sense of adventure he 
preferred the more haphazard way. I shall never forget his 
emotion as he told me—and mine as I listened—about the kind- 
ness and generosity of people to whom he was not only a stranger 
but a foreigner. From the Spanish peasants’ cottage he was 
taken by a neighbouring landowner in his car and deposited at the 
house of the municipal doctor some twenty kilometres away at 
Tenés. The doctor, whose name was Marbceuf, a notorious 
Communist, gave Dick his only spare bed (in the sitting-room) 
and nursed him back to strength. That is to say, for a week he 
fed and housed him and gave him medical treatment knowing 
perfectly well that no remuneration would be forthcoming. 


And as he was clothed only in what he had on when he swam 
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ashore, his wardrobe was supplemented and other bare neces- 
sities of life variously contributed by those friends of Dr. Mar- 
boeuf’s who came nightly to be entertained by Dick’s stories of 
his adventures. 

The Commandant of the garrison, an impecunious Vicomte, 
pressed 25 francs upon him, and the Vicomtesse—charmed by the 
dishevelled barefoot ‘* down-and-out ’’— insisted upon being 
photographed with him as a souvenir. 

Dick enjoyed himself enormously in the guise of a beggar! 
It was such fun, he said, making an impression on people and 
watching their surprised bewilderment. He was so confident, 
so sure of his power to captivate, so positive in his personality. 
This shipwreck experience was valuable in more ways than one, 
It familiarized him with death in a way that remained deeply im- 
pressed, and it gave him a just appreciation of human kindliness 
and generosity. How could people be cynical and say that when 
you lose your fortune you lose your friends? His best friends 
and his most worthwhile experiences were admittedly those 
that came his way when he had nothing but what he stood 
up in. 

On his return to Algiers after a short recuperation he signed on 
an oil-tanker called the Myriam. This is a proof that he was 
down-and-out indeed, for above all things he hated a steamer. 
The British Consul may have had something to do with it. To 
our good friend Mr. Churchill I had appealed, begging him to put 
Dick on a ship and send him home. The suggestion on my part 
was a foolish one, I had lapsed again into the maternal, which 
Dick deplored so. How could he possibly return the way he had 
gone out, by passenger ship, after all the bravado to his acquain- 
tances and the newspaper publicity over his failure? He had far 
too great a sense of the dramatic, and although the Myriam was an 
anticlimax, it saved his face. 

Of course he wangled the Consul, who at the end of a few 
minutes’ discussion fell in with his view. As a concession to me, 
Mr. Churchill accompanied Dick on to the tanker and unbeknown 
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to Dick whispered a few words in the captain’s ear. He then 
wrote to me reassuringly. 

The captain was an Englishman, the ship under charter to a 
Greek, the crew Esthonians. It is vividly described by Dick in a 
letter to my brother. 

“Ye Gods! How I hate steamers—things have been going 
very hard with me and the family are apparently outraged. I 
can’t bear family scenes [for family read Mother and maternal], 
so that’s why I’m aboard this tin ditcher, this shapeless steel 
DOxs2.ad:. 

‘* Pve christened her the ‘ Plumbers’ Joy ’ because she’s a mass 
of pipes which either leak or overflow. She’s a ‘ tanker,’ a 
steam-vessel of some 7ooo tons gross. She advances in ballast 
at a speed of 9.5 knots. There’s little more to say about her 
except she’s the dirtiest, smelliest, rustiest, most awkward, 
ugly, cackhanded box it’s ever been my privilege to gaze upon. 
She has a crew of Esthonians, the stupidest, dirtiest, most spoilt, 
most awkward band of farmers it’s ever been the privilege of 
steam to train. The officers, on the other hand, are all English 
and charming. Captain Peters is more of a father than a captain 
and the first mate is an absolute poppet! Short, fat, twenty years 
in square-sail [no wonder Dick liked him], always laughing, 
always joking so long as you do your work. 

‘* The crew hate him because he keeps them to it and as far as 
I can see because he’s a seaman. 

‘* The bosun is the same type, a grand old man who inspires so 
much respect that I caught myself saying * sir’ [which he could 
not to the Crown Prince of Sweden] automatic like. We get on 
awfully well together. He’s, of course, sail-trained and hates 
steamers asI do. The crew dislike him—for the same reasons. 

‘* We are eight on deck, two in the watch, leaving four to doa 
joy called ‘ cleaning tanks.’ This consists of descending into the 
tanks about 40 ft. deep and slipping and slithering over the rusty, 
oily frames, bail out into buckets the remaining oil which the 
pumps have been unable to clear. 
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‘* Each tank takes about three hours and there are seventeen of 
them. We think in oil, eat oil, drink oil, smell it, stink of it, 
roll in it. 

‘* The food is pretty bad, but above all not enough of it. The 
ship is under charter to a Greek who refuses to pay or feed the 
crew. # 

‘* There have already been eight deputations about grub and 
two general strikes about pay. The funniest part though is the 
crew. They have no pride of seamanship, personal cleanliness, 
or etiquette. They don’t care. They just go on like the stupid 
automaton machine they man. 

‘© The oil seems to have get into their blood and killed their 
spirit. There is no * peggy,’ so the foc’sle and the mess-room go 
dirty. Does anyone wash up his own plate? Hell, no—only on 
Saturday afternoons; it just goes dirty. 

‘* Has anyone got a seabag or a sea chest? 

‘“ No; cheap fibre cases. 

‘* Has anyone tried to arrange his bunk? 

‘© No. 

‘* Has anyone heard of a sailing ship? 

‘* “What one of those things with crossbeams? ’ 

‘* Has anyone in the * Plumbers’ Joy ’ washed paintwork? 

** Scrubbed decks? 

‘** Yes, the morning we left Algiers.” The time before? 
‘ After leaving Rotterdam in January ’ (it was then March). 

‘Is there any chance of any single one of them becoming a 
seaman ? 

‘‘ No, how can he? It never occurs to any of them to watch 
the sea, to study the wind, to understand the weather. Dear 
God, I begin to understand now why full-powered steamships 
disappear with all hands in the North Atlantic in winter. 

‘“ If anything were to happen out of the ordinary routine, this 
crowd would be bi—ed, bu—ed, and dr—ed! 

‘" Well, ’'m not complaining. It’s the price of failure, and 
that’s all there is to it.’’ 
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His letters to me were in a somewhat different strain. We 
had completely made up our differences, discords could not last 
long between us. I was sorry of course for all I had said in my 
haste; he was sorry for all that he had inadvertently made me 
endure. 

“Haifa. S.S. Myriam. 

‘* Thank you so much for your sweet, sweet letter, which | 
didn’t deserve at all. 

‘I think of you so much; I should so love to have had just 
one evening with you since the wreck, to have been able to 
explain. But, of course, the whole thing has been a monstrous 
misunderstanding. I wish I had all the lovely little things you 
gave me, the ‘ housewife ’ and the two little books,* which have 
gone with so many other things I loved and cherished.t 

‘“ Well, well—one must be resigned. God wished it and one 
must bow to fate. 

‘*T have an idea my luck is beginning to change. It will be 
wonderful when that load is lifted from my shoulders, though | 
have become almost resigned to it. Bi 

This last paragraph refers to warnings by an astrologer who 
worked out his horoscope before he left England. Dick had 
taken him into his confidence as to his Clapotis plans, and sworn 
him to secrecy. All that I was allowed to know was that his 
stars were against his every undertaking. 

‘* He will actually not be out of danger for four years,’’ said the 
astrologer, ‘‘ and he will be definitely in danger of his life for 
four months.’’ 

“Tell me the truth,’ I begged; ‘‘ do you see tragedy 
ahead? ”’ 

‘“ T see great, great meskes 

“* Do you see anything written in my own horoscope to reflect 
his? ”’ 

* Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass and The Roadmender, by Michael Fairless. 


T John Masefield’s poems with his autograph letter and the Sheridan 
manuscripts. 
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It seemed to me that if the one failed to confirm the other, I 
might feel reassured. It was not to be expected, however, that 
any seer in his senses would do more than give a warning; in this 
case the warning had seemed to be only too quickly and truthfully 
fulfilled. 

Dick’s next letter to me was from Haifa dated April 15th. 
‘* After fishing a pipe up from the bottom of the sea we have 
had 6000 tons of oil pumped aboard in twenty hours. 

‘* Things go quickly in steam. 

‘No one was allowed ashore and the pilot was entrusted with 
the mail. It’s strange about De Bruce’s astrology, isn’t it? 

‘* Everything he said has come right. I have been dogged by 
the most incredible bad luck. Everything I have touched has 
gone wrong. 

‘“ The day before yesterday one of the boys dropped a stage, 
i.e. a big balk of timber—down one of the tanks. It missed me 
by inches at the bottom! 

‘“ The old bosun said ‘ My God, Dick, that mustehave given 
youashock.’ Ireplied quite truthfully: ‘ No, honestly, I’ve had 
so many escapes I don’t notice them! ’ 

‘" Life on board is of course a bore and the work fairly hard, 
but I’m seeing foreign countries, which I love. 

‘* Captain Peters of this ship is a delightful man, quite young— 
about thirty-eight—and knows you and Winston. He met you 
in California when you were staying with Charlie (Chaplin) in the 
something Hills. He has the greatest admiration for you, so 
when you meet him for God’s sake don’t look vague. He is 
being a father tome. He calls me Dick and takes me aside now 
and then and asks how I’m getting on. He gave me a hundred 
cigarettes the day we sailed and says I can borrow his oilskins 
when I like. 

‘“ Everyone has been so kind to me since my wreck I feel 
quite bewildered. Of course, I have no clothes and not a 
brass bean, but the generosity of my shipmates has been 
embarrassing. 
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‘““ The crew are Esthonians and so don’t twig that I’m a 
gentleman, which is such a relief. 

‘* The officers like me and I think admire me for being ‘ for- 
ward.’ Anyhow when there’s no one around they treat me as 
one of them. Of course, I never take-advantage and ‘ keep my 
place ’ (!) more than any first voyager in square-sail, which en- 
courages them. 

‘I think Peters was a little frightened at first that I might 
familiarize, but the first hour on duty showed I knew my job and 
meant to keep it. They tried me out, of course, the first four 
days, but my Lawhill was a hard school and there’s not a job on 
this box that can seem hard in comparison. I don’t believe 
anyone believed I’d stick it! 

‘* I’ve already got my promotion for the next passage (Haifa— 
Teneriffe). I shall be in the watch instead of a dayman, which, 
contrary to square-sail, isa much better job. I steer the ship and 
only work two hours in the day. They’ve twigged I’m the best 
hand forward. Nobody else has been in sail. However, I expect 
all this bores you. 

‘“‘T’m getting quite good ‘ copy’ and I think my next book 
ought to be awfully good. It will be in three parts. Title: 
‘We don’t know.’ 

‘* Part One. Whither? 

‘* Part Two. Lost endeavour. 

‘* Part Three. The price of failure, or the ‘ Plumbers’ Joy.’ 

‘Tt will be funny in Part One, grim in Part Two, and derisive 
in Part Three.’’ 

All this time he kept up a correspondence with Sheila 
Mayhew. She seemed to act as a kind of intellectual stimulus. 
He longed, as the young always do, to be understood ; to 
Sheila, therefore, who understood so much, he poured out his 
heart. 

‘* (Somewhere off the Tunisian coast.) 

‘It is strange how much more lonely—no, lonely is not the 

word, because the loneliness of Clapotis was bordering on 
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insanity—but how much more mentally starved I feel on board 
this ship. 

‘* In Clapotis there was so much to do, so much excitement, so 
much effort, and so much beauty that one’s brain was occupied, 
and in any case I believe that one is never intellectually lonely 
when one is by oneself. But here one is starved—I am the only 
Englishman in the crew, the rest are Esthonians and Russians; 
their conversation prevents any intelligent thinking and their 
companionship is nil. 

‘* You know, Sheila, I’m glad I left London. I think I was 
losing something there. Since I left I have got to know myself 
so much better—I feel a sort of unity of body and soul now. 

‘‘]’m sure my mother is saying I’m wasting myself here, and 
I suppose I am in a way, but four months at twenty is not an awful 
tragedy, and I believe that the sort of creative repression I am 
now going through will burst out when I get back and produce 
some good work. In London I was leading a rather stupid life, 
not really work and not really play . . . againIhadso much. I 
was in a sense so spoilt by myself, I had everything I wanted, that 
I got a little bored with it all. And it’s a good feeling to have 
nothing. To shiver at night because there is a hole in the blanket 
someone has lent you, to have just one pair of trousers that you 
spend your spare time patching, and not enough money to post 
this letter. That, you know, is real freedom. 

‘“‘Tve never felt so free as I do now. If I get bored I shall 
desert. So what? 

‘You can always find enough work to get food to fill your 
stomach, and if you can’t, don’t I know I can go three days 
without it? 

“* And so when I get back I shall have exhausted that awful lust 
for adventure which upheaves the family; occasionally I shall be 
able to do some work. Good honest, creative work and. go 
through the same turmoil mentally that I have been going through 
physically. | : , 

2 * 2 * of 
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‘* [never thanked you for your epitaph to Clapotis.* Strangely 
appropriate and in tune with my own memory ofher. Iso wish 
you had known her. She was so awfully vital and wonderful, 
and from forward so beautiful. I used to sit and gaze at her— 
watch her—caress her from the shore. When I did my market- 
ing J used to hurry back so as to get that first glimpse of her as 
she came into view. 

‘* You are the only person who knows what we were to each 
other, because I knew you were the only person who would 
understand. 

“* Oh, Sheila, I feel great weariness. It sounds stupid, I know. 
A weariness of the mediocrity and ugliness of my present 
existence. A weariness of the bleakness of my shipmates’ souls, 
the barrenness of the coast, the ugliness and soulessness of my 
ship. A homesickness for English fields or adventure. The 
weariness—and the utter maddening, numbing weariness of a lost 
endeavour. 


* * * * ** 


* CLAPOTIS—An Epitaph by Sheila Mayhew. 


No malicious tongue can say that you were beaten, 
Indomitable and frail, 

Capsized you righted yourself and undefeated 
Turned again to the gale. 


No man can tell of the manner of your passing, 
Only that gallantly 

In the thick of the storm, as you yourself willed it, 
You were lost at sea. 


You remain a symbol of the joyous voyaging 
And proud endeavour 

And of all the light-hearted and wild enterprise 
That is youth for ever. 


You live now at peace in some harbour of the heart 
Where no winds blow ; 

You are come to port at last in the Blessed Isles 
Where great sailing-ships go. 
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‘* We ought to get away from here before the end of the week, 
and shall probably go to Constanza in Rumania and then load for 
Hamburg. But how I regret my Clapotis! I don’t seem able to 
forget—not, while I’m at sea. 

‘* T would have been half way by now. . . . 

‘| picture you in the sun on that coast that none loves more 
than I. ‘aie 

‘I did love your description of the mimosa against the snow- 
capped mountains. It made me envious—I adore mimosa and 
snow mountains, just as I love blue Mediterranean, red volcanic 
rock, patches of white sand and pine trees. 

‘* You speak of Gourdon in your letter. Don’t you remember 
I told you about it on the Mannix? It was always one of my 
dreams to buy the Abbé’s house and garden. It is one of the 
most exquisite spots I’ve ever seen. 

‘“ God! How wonderfully one could write and make love 
there! ”’ 

But already he is champing at the bit, restless, impatient for 
more adventure. The tanker is too tame: 

“* Teneriffe, April sth. 

‘* Things have been going pretty badly with us. We went in 
(to harbour) to discharge our cargo, and after forty-eight hours 
retired for some unknown reason to anchor in the bay with a 
remaining 1800 tons still aboard. After the second day a gale 
sprang up and we began to drag our anchors. We tried to weigh 
so as to clear out, when the windlass smashed—at least, it sort of 
blew up; with the result that all the cable ran out unchecked, 
ninety-five fathoms of it, and fetched up at the end with a jerk 
that almost tore the deck out. I escaped a very messy death in 
the chain locker. 

‘* This is our third day and we’ve been trying to repair the 
damage. Definitely e pericoloso sporgersi ! 

‘© T have had various brilliant notions for seeking further light 
entertainment, but so far without result. 

‘* T tried to desert and find a sailing ship in Teneriffe, but that 
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proved a blank. I thought of pinching the port after life-boat in 
the middle of the night and sailing over to Africa with a blanket. 
But there was a night watchman. _I thought of hitting said night 
watchman (a dim sort of Esthonian) tentatively on the head. But 
if you’ve never hit anyone on the head it provides considerable 
snares and delusions. If you hit too hard it’s murder. If you 
don’t hit hard enough he hits you. 

“* So I went to bed instead. In Teneriffe all the usual debauch 
took place. 

‘* The first time you see it, it provides copy. But after that 
you get bored with it. It’s not funny waking up in a stuffy 
fo’c’sle and gazing down at four exhausted, naked, sweating 
figures who exude that unmistakable and unpleasant smell of 
cheap scent and disinfectant. Two of the crew have just 
developed syphilis. They won’t tell the skipper—there’s no 
medical aid—just two doomed lives! 

‘“ And on the table lies the Gospel according to St. Matthew 
given us by the Missions to Seamen chaplain. The irony of it 
all! 

‘And do you think the rest of the crew take the hint? 
Good God, no; they’ll all start again to-morrow if they get the 
chance. 

“Tm sorry for them, but they are a depressing crowd. 
Mediocre steam hoboes with none of the redeeming features of a 
sailor. 

““T just scrape along with them, but we clash all the time, 
especially in our work. You have to shirk and malinger to be 
one of them, and because I earn my wage they resent me. The 
same old story. But I’ve got no time for them. 

‘“ Ishan’t be sorry to see the last of this. I feel so desperately 
out of touch with things, but I know it will all come back 
soon. 

‘* By the way, if you’re in London sometime with nothing to 
do, goand see my mother. She’s got a studio which I decorated 


up in St. John’s Wood. If you do see her tell her that I talk about 
II 
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her so much and love and admire and am so proud of her. Be 
absolutely yourself with her and forget all conventions. She is 
an extraordinarily intelligent and cultured woman. As for 
plans: if (A) Iam not drowned and (B) not in gaol, I shall return 
to Hamburg in the “ Plumbers’ Joy ’ and then either pay off or 
desert and come HOME. 

‘“ Oh, Sheila—Home! I feel as though I’d been away years 
and years. England! Green grass, yew trees, and dew. And 
there will be tulips. Red and yellow. 

‘ We ought to be in Hamburg about May 24th—but, Sheila, 
if you see my mother don’t tell her, because I hate flags and fire- 
works and family on the pleeeantet love walking in as 
though I’d never gone away.’ 

And here is his letter to me about the same time, and dated 
on a Sunday in April in the Agean ”’ 

‘* To-morrow at midday we shall pass Stamboul for Constanza. 
We only slow down for letters and then carry straight on. 
I don’t really want to go on to Constanza; I would like to 
explore Therapia again, so if its fine and I get half a chance 
I shall jump overboard and swim ashore and remain on the 
bum till the ship comes back from the Black Sea. Of course I 
can’t tell whether it’s feasible or not until the moment actually 
arises. 

‘" Since yesterday morning we have been passing nothing but 
the Greek islands, and I must say I find them very disappointing. 
There is practically no vegetation. I envy you so much the 
daffodils and croci and the dew on the green grass and the clipped 
yew hedges and the pattern of shade on the country lanes where 
the sunlight pours through the new buds overhead—and the 
blackbirds that rocket out of their nests and the lichen on the 
wooden gates. Isuppose you hate it all now, but one dreams of 
those things out here.”’ 

I could never ‘‘ hate those things ’’; I loved them as much as he 
did. But Dick knew that I hated England, although that too 
needs explanation. 
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England, or let us say Great Britain, is generally admitted to 
be a reincarnation en bloc of the Roman Empire. As a Greek, I 
naturally resent Rome. There is nothing Romanabout me. All 
the qualities of the British which are Roman qualities are repug- 
nant to me, even though J am forced to acknowledge and respect 
them. To rather heavy ponderous qualities add their almost 
total absence of fantaisie or artistic sense, and the English 
climate! 

The English people’s love of Italy is a manifestation of a sub- 
conscious hankering after their past. Those who are forced by 
circumstances to remain marooned on the island of England 
reflect in their faces their deep depression. The faces of people 
in a crowded street, in London or in any other English city, are 
collectively the saddest, drabbest, and most spiritless that I have 
ever seen anywhere. In some lands people are poorer; in 
Russia they are tragic; inno land are people as grim, as apathetic. 
_ It is as if they were simply marking time until the day when their 
souls will be released. | 

And much the same applies to the country folk. If our good 
people in Sussex, the labourers, farmers, and land-workers, are 
Roman reincarnations, all I can say is that they look just the way 
I should expect an Italian land-worker to look if he were trans- 
ported to England from his sunny land! 

BUT this does not mean that England has not her good 
moments. The April that Dick described was immortalized by 
Browning, who was careful always to spend his Aprils in Italy. 
Spring in England is a truly wondrous thing, the more wondrous 
because one has endured seven months of sunless savagery! 
There is nothing anywhere in the world comparable to spring in 
England when at last it does come. But it keeps you waiting, 
and even then it cannot be relied on! 

When Dick wrote ‘‘I suppose you hate it all now ’’ he was 
thinking of my lonely winter in London, for which he was respon- 
sible, for it was he who brought me back to England. From his 
grim modern tanker, Dick’s imagination conjured up the vision 
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which Masefield put into verse, and which he thrice underlined 
in blue and red in his volume. 
“It’s April, and blossom time, and white is the May ; 
And bright is the sun, brother, and warm is the rain, . . . 
In the fine land, the west land, the land where I belong.”’ 

Dick’s letter to me relayed an esoteric message. His simple 
statement that the Greek islands were ‘‘ disappointing ’’ seemed 
finally to dispose of the dream that for years had been my Ultima 
Thule. He was warning me, in case we were never destined to 
fulfil our pilgrimage in his boat as planned, that I was to have no 
regrets. 

It was “‘ disappointing . . . with hardly any vegetation ”’ 
(those groves, where are they?). Greece arid and burnt up, 
dusty and grey, its monuments in ruin, its glory dead—why go 
back? Times have changed. Ourselves too are changed. 
That which once was good has lost its significance. Most of the 
glory that was Greece has been removed. In London in our 
very midst are the actual realities. No need to journey, no need 
to revisit the denuded scene. 

Dick did not love the Greek subconscious phantom as I did. 
For me it was different. In that epoch of our lives I passed over 
before sorrow came. I only knew the radiance and the beauty 
and a spoilt and brilliant world. Dick survived long enough to 
experience the depths after the heights. From being a popular 
thrice-crowned Olympic idol, a leader of men and a winner of 
wars, he fell a victim of the crowd’s caprice. Publicly reviled, 
officially cursed, his property confiscated, condemned to exile 
and to death, why, indeed, should he love Greece? But he 
loved the land that gave him safe refuge—Anatolia and Thrace 
and the seas and straits that stretched from the Agean to the 
Euxine. These, to him, were simply a string of lakes for his 
adventurous sailing. And so why regret Greece? The past is 
the past. Rejoice rather in this England which is our present 
destiny. England! The English countryside in spring—therein 
find compensation. 
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Such was the message his letter conveyed, a message I was not 
slow to interpret and which has done much to reconcile me to my 
destiny. As for Therapia and his plan to jump overboard, the 
courtesy of Captain Peters rendered this impossible. Having 
pointed out the isolated white house on the water front that had 
been his home, the ship was made to alter course and passed so 
close that he was able to see in at the windows. 

The Bosphorus did not lose by being revisited. ‘* A lovely _ 
place,’’ he wrote. ‘‘ Iam not surprised you went there, I am 
only surprised we ever left it.’’ 

After Constanza the next port of call was to be Hamburg, and 
there he would pay off. ‘‘ Please get all my suits pressed after 
the 21st’’—it was then May 3rd. He had been away five 
months. What would he do in London? Get caught up again 
in the same futile life? In September he would be twenty-one. 
Only four months more. Four months in which that hideous 
spectre, the Frampton curse, could exert its final malignant 
efforts. It seemed as if Dick had superhumanly defied it, as if my 
prayers for his protection had disarmed it. But still one could 
not yet be sure. Metaphorically I held my breath. 

One afternoon Ella Maillart, that intrepid traveller who had 
just crossed Turkestan with a pack on her back, brought a friend 
of hers to see my studio. This was Colonel Benett Stanford, 
owner of the big sailing yacht Oceana. 

He had read Heavenly Hell and offered Dick the job of mate 
during the coming summer. I radiographed the proposition, 
which caught Dick somewhere in the Aigean on his return journey. 
He knew all about the Oceana and accepted. Here was perhaps 
the copy for a last chapter of his book. It would be another new 
kind of sailing experience. 

Dick’s return began to assume monumental proportions in 
my mind. The likelihood of ever seeing him again had hung 
by a thread. Try as one will, it is impossible to eliminate the 
‘* might-have-beens ’’ from one’s consciousness. I had so com- 
pletely thrown myself into all that he had described in his letter 
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to Sheila Mayhew that at moments I had seemed to take on his 
disguise; I endured his agony, shared his efforts, his exhaustion, 
his hopes and uncertainties. I saw that smooth, green, gigantic 
wave rear up its head and crash upon me. I fought for life; I, 
tired, gave up the fight, relaxed, in fact I drowned, and then 
turned and saw the pitiable figure of a woman who had lost her 
son and recognized myself. In my imagination I drank the cup 
to the last dregs. I wept andI prayed: The convulsive throes 
of self-pity brought me back to myself . . . and now, I could 
thank the Supreme Being because he was returning to me. 
But with the joyful prospect of seeing him again mingled the 
dread of extended torture. The vista of the future was a road 
that bordered a precipice all the way. Before long, his dan- 
gerous way of living which was breath of life to him would start 
afresh. I must prepare: trust in the Divine Power and try to 
preserve my serenity. 

The ship bearing him was coming closer every hour. Each 
day that passed brought the Hamburg date nearer, and I counted 
the days. 

Patrick Balfour * asked for the loan of my studio for a party on 
a date that very closely coincided with the Hamburg date. I 
radioed to the Myriam to ask if he could ‘‘ make it,’’ in which 
case I would rope his friends and mine into the same party. He 
radioed back that he’d ‘‘ make it at all cost.’? When Dick said 
he would do a thing it was a certainty. He prided himself on 
this. Ifhe’d made a rendezvous at the North Pole he’d get there 
on time, 

The days passed, and the day dawned. That morning old Mrs. 
Coffey, who in his absence ‘‘ did ’’ for me in my studio, greeted 
me with a cheerful ‘‘ The Lord be praised that he’s home safe! ”’ 
I must have looked puzzled, for she went on to explain that her 
son (working at the garage in the Chelsea alleyway in which Dick 
had his flat) had seen him that morning ‘‘ looking so fine ’’! 

I rang up Dick’s flat, but there was no answer. I rang up the 

~** Author of Grand Tour and Lords of the Equator, etc. (now Lord Kinross). 
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garage: the owner (who knew us well) informed me that Dick 
had indeed turned up a few hours before; he had taken his car 
and gone down into Sussex for the day. He said his mother 
must not know, he wished to surprise her in the evening. 

‘* Don’t be hurt,’’ urged the garage owner; “‘ he is so keen 
on surprising you—he’s set his heart on it.’’ 

The day dragged by in that maddening way days do, too fast 
when you want them to go slow, dead slow when you want to 
gallop through the hours. 

At ten o’clock, when people began to arrive, he had not yet 
appeared. At eleven his friends began to ask, “‘ Is he coming? ”’ 
At twelve my eyes were fixed on the door and I hardly heard 
what people said to me. At half-past twelve two magazine 
editors who had come especially to see him said they couldn’t 
wait. 

The clock-hands were siesripe 3 one and someone whispered in 
my ear: “‘I’mso sorry for you ’ 

Then suddenly there appeared in the cues a tousled-headed 
sailor in a high-necked jersey with a canvas bail slung over his 
shoulder. 

He stood and blinked, affecting surprise. His friends con- 
verged upon him. I pushed past them and stood staring, drink- 
ing in the miracle of his return. 

“* What the hell,’’ he asked, *‘ are all these people I’ve never 
seen before? ’’ 

** Patrick’s friends We 

The entry that had been staged to surprise me and amuse his 
own little circle of intimates had fallen flat. There had been a 
slight misjudgment on the part of the stage director. 
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Dick joins the Oceana — Colonel Benett Stanford — Breakfast in my 
garden — Frampton revisited — Dick negotiates his grandfather’s 
grave — The curse vibrates — Mutiny on the Oceana — Back 
ashore — Dick saves the family home — Buys The Three Brothers — 
Bidding at auction — Moscow purge — Two o'clock in the morning 
telephone — I go to Scotland, Dick goes to Ireland — Clouds of pre- 
monition — Dick’s letter from Killarney — His Irish atavism — 


Sept. 19: Coming-of-age party. 


THE OcEANA PROVED to be an extremely soft job, or so it appeared 
to Dick; only the crew didn’t share Dick’s opinion. They 
grumbled about everything—the food, which was ample; their 
quarters, which were luxurious; and their pay, which was more 
per week than the average seaman earned in a month. 

By contrast with the tough tanker, the Oceana would seem to 
provide most entertaining copy for the end of Dick’s book. 

The boss was a study in himself. He said things in fun without 
a vestige ofa twinkle. Impossible to tell ifhe were serious or not. 

My only experience of him was when he came to my studio to 
look at the head I was modelling of Ella Maillart. Having 
examined it from all angles, he declared that he would not have 
known it was meant to be her. When he left, I dropped it on 
the floor, picked up the flattened mass and replaced it in the 
claybin. A little while later he communicated with me as to 
what my price would be for Ella’s head! | 

Dick had been only a few weeks on board, when I was 
awakened at two o’clock one morning by the telephone ringing 


near my head. His voice cheerfully announced he had just 
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arrived at his flat from Weymouth. He would have to rejoin at 
Ryde before midday and keep a dentist’s appointment at nine. 
We arranged to breakfast together at seven-thirty. 

He was punctual and I was ready for him with coffee and 
scrambled eggs (which he declared I did better than anyone else) 
spread on a table in my St. John’s Wood garden. It was a 
heavenly fresh sunny morning; we were glad of the shade of the 
lilac bush. 

From his account of life on board the Oceana, one would 
imagine a sort of musical comedy show. He described some of 
the Colonel’s guests and the situations that arose as viewed by a 
member of the crew who, it appeared, did not rigidly “‘ keep his 
place.””’ 

‘1 don’t think I shall have my job for long,’’ he said; ‘I 
expect to be given notice to quit at any moment—I don’t think 
the old man approves of me.”’ 

“* You’re mistaken,’’ I said, and produced a letter I had just 
received from the Colonel in which he said: 

‘* Your boy is a very dangerous fellow to have on board a small 
ship, when the owner thereof is an old fat chap like me; he cuts 
me out with all the pretty girls before I can get across from Port 
to Starboard. Horribly oo For heaven’s sake do not 
tell him so. 

‘1 like him immensely, and so does everybody who meets 
SS eee 

Dick expressed surprise: ‘‘ Really! I never should have 
guessed it.’ 

On his way from Weymouth the day before, he stopped at 
Frampton, and lunched with its owners in the servants’ wing that 
had escaped demolition and been transformed into a makeshift 
hunting-lodge. The acre containing the grave of the late Squire 
lay between the garden and the river; the new owner was anxious 
to purchase it. He volunteered to keep the grass cut and the 
grave in repair. Dick was anxious to sell it and place the 
proceeds towards buying a fishing-boat that lay in Rye harbour. 
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Even the great R.B.S. had only conceived of Charles’ selling 
his grandfather’s picture, but here was Dick preparing to sell his 
grandfather complete in grave. It was the Squire’s own fault; 
he should have been buried in the churchyard like a Christian, 
and not by the river in soil which inevitably changes hands. 

Dick assured me he had never been more conscious of the 
curse that still hung about the place. Did they not feel it, these 
new people who so valiantly reconstructed the crumbling edifice? 
In any case, they had only daughters and no sons. 

Dick admitted he ‘‘ felt the damned thing ’’ trying to lay 
hands on him to such an extent that he drove his car no more than 
thirty miles an hour (what this meant from Dick!) as far as Dor- 
chester, for fear disaster should overtake him on the road. He 
hoped the acre by the river would soon be liquidated, but lawyers 
take their time. They make the simplest thing appear like an 
historical event. ‘‘ All the same,’’ he said ‘‘ it begins to look 
as if I shall reach twenty-one.’’ There were only two more 
months to go. 

Before August was through the Colonel had trouble with his 
crew. They mutinied and some of them deserted. Dick 
was furious, his contempt for them was beyond expression. 
They had refused to go aloft and furl sail because the faintest wind 
was blowing. They were pampered, lazy, and inefficient. 
Dick had pleasure in telling them what he thought of them in un- 
reproducible language. He then went to the Colonel and 
offered, if he were given twenty-four hours’ leave, to replace the 
deserters. The Colonel accepted, and Dick rushed up to London 
to persuade some of his beachcomber friends to pull jerseys over 
their heads and follow him. 

The Colonel hoped Dick would see the summer through, but 
he had secured whatever copy it was worth; his coming of age 
was looming close; he had, moreover, been seven months at sea 
and had a great longing to enjoy the remainder of the summer on 
shore. 

He came to breakfast with me on a sunny Sunday. 1 was 
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feeling stale. “Twas engaged on a greyhound group that had kept 
me bound to my studio for several months. Dick too was jaded. 
London had a devastating effect upon him. He ‘‘ could resist 
everything except temptation ’’ and was already in need of a rest. 

We were both in a country mood, and decided to go and lie 
out somewhere in the sun. But where? Brede, of course; the 
tenants had just left, we’d have perfect peace. We'd be there in 
an hour and a half if Dick drove in his usual style. 

On arrival we found Peter sitting dejectedly in the front hall 
with his head in his hands. He said that a family who had 
already been to see the place were doing their final tour of the 
garden, and that he was going to accept their offer no matter 
what it might be. Actually we had arrived at the psychological 
moment when Peter was about to sell the family home. Some 
trick of Destiny had impelled us to go down there on that day. 

Peter had been trying to sell the place ever since our mother’s 
death, whose fortune, American fashion, was divided equally 
between her three children. Her total income had inadequately 
sufficed to keep it in running order; under present conditions he 
could no longer afford to live in it. 

My parents had lived there contentedly in conditions analogous 
to the Middle Ages. My father’s family, the Frewens, had 
owned it since 1600. Now it would have to be handed over to 
strangers. 

There was nothing we could say to Peter to cheer him. The 
situation was too Chekhov’ ish for words. 

Dick and I wandered out into the garden, arm in arm, head 
bowed, our eyes fixed on the grass. I sensed that something 
sensational was about to break forth from Dick; his silence was 
dynamic. Suddenly: ‘“‘ It’s awful,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ to think 
of strangers owning it!’’ The place had never seemed more 
lovely or more lovable than on that sunny still afternoon. ‘I 
love it so—I love it,’’ he ruminated; and then: ‘‘ Why shouldn’t 
I buy it at that price? I shall be twenty-one in a month.’ It 
was unpremeditated; a flash of lightning, like all Dick’s inspira- 
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tions. Could we have believed it if anyone had told us at starting 
that before nightfall Dick would have bought an estate in Sussex! 
But so it happened. 

Peter, whose adjustments were less rapid, was bewildered. 
He had, he said, a ‘‘ gentleman’s agreement ”’ to sell. Dick 
tackled the gentleman, who agreed with him that the place 
should by rights remain in the family—he suggested that Dick 
should rent it to him on a long lease instead! 

The double event was fixed up next day with the consent of an 
accommodating bank manager who smiled suavely. 

Dick’s joy was transcendent. Almost he stroked the old stone 
walls. Not that he had any sense of personal possession. Brede 
was too old and had been a communal family home too long. 
But he had saved it for the family, and it was rather like saving 
your great-grandmother from being eaten by lions. 

About the same time he secured The Three Brothers, which had 
been lying in Rye harbour for two years. 

Whenever during those years he had been to Rye, he had 
talked with the owner of The Three Brothers, an old fisherman who 
had given up the sea and who spent all his days smoking his pipe 
on the green sloping banks of the river, watching his barge as she 
rose and fell with the tides. At night he went aboard, cooked 
his supper, and slept below. In the morning he was out again on 
the greensward. 

He had definitely consented to sell her. The price was agreed 
between them, and both waited until the day when the money 
would be forthcoming. 

It was a grand toy, and Dick hardly knew which to run to, the 
old house or the old boat, separated from one another by five 
miles. 

At first the house won. He rearranged the furniture, and had 
week-end parties during the few that remained before the tenants 
took over. Then, just at the last, there was a sale of furniture 
attended by the countryside, and Dick recklessly bid for all the 
best pieces which he thought suitable to remain in the house. 
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My mother’s four-post bed was run up to a hundred pounds. 
He was determined to secure it, and as the proceeds of the sale 
went to Peter he was helping the family as well. 

In his enjoyment at bidding against determined competitors he 
forgot his own financial interests. Up went the prices, up and 
up and up, and doggedly he outbid even the dealers. All eyes 
were fixed on him wondering when he would stop! But there 
was no stopping Dick when he wanted something, and so he 
saved all the four-post beds, the refectory tables, the old un- 
comfortable chairs, and all the odds and ends that I clung to out 
of sentiment. He had to leave before the end because he had 
promised a girl in London to take her out to dinner, but he 
instructed me before going, ‘‘ Whatever happens you must 
secure the old gramophone for Cookie! ’’ As her name might 
indicate, *‘ Cookie ’’ was our cook—that is to say she had been 
cook in my mother’s time, when the children were babies. Her 
family were settled at Brede village before the discovery of 
America. Cookie was over eighty and lived in a picture-book 
cottage that was so filled with our family’s photographs that there 
was not room on a table to place a thimble. Cookie had said she 
would like to buy the old gramophone, and he had promised to 
give it to her. It was just as important to him to secure this as 
the Jacobean bed, and easier because there were no bidders! 

Dick said afterwards that he never enjoyed anything so much as 
that sale, and that if he had the means he would like to go from 
sale to sale all over the country bidding for things! This was 
partly his theatrical side; it gave him his opportunity to ‘‘ throw 
an act,’’ as he expressed it. An excellent audience was assured, 
silent and attentive. 

In his Greek past the same psychological reactions had taken 
place. He was passing through the Agora and found a great 
crowd applauding at intervals in varying degrees of enthusiasm. 
Upon enquiry he learnt that people were being appealed to for 
patriotic contributions towards the war. One after another the 
citizens stood up on the stone platform and announced what they 
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would give. The applause was in proportion to the gift. Dick, 
of course, leapt on to the platform and determined to win a loud 
cheer, even though it would cost him a lot of money! He did 
indeed win the loudest cheer, but this was not entirely owing to 
his generosity; his personality had much to do with it. Athens 
loved him; he was so beautiful, so radiant, so unconventional and 
adventurous, He cared not a fig for man or law. He was a law 
unto himself, and that always appeals to the public! 

After Dick had become the owner of Brede Place, I succumbed 
to the very human vanity of looking into the future and putting it 
down on paper for subsequent comparison with actual facts. 

After describing the various details associated with the pur- 
chase of Brede, I wrote:‘*. . . and that’s as far as we’ve got! 
But now a new vista opens up. 

‘* Dare one hope that the family’s fortunes will survive the 
world chaos? Can one foresee that Dick himself will survive 
the dangerous way he lives in the dangerous world we live in? 
That he will marry and have a son? That his children, and 
Margaret’s too, little Sheridans and little Renévilles, will have 
their childhood here and fill the garden with prams and rugs, 
with teddie-bears and balls—with mechanical boats that will sink 
to the bottom of the lily pond? — Est-ce que I’histoire se rpétera? ”’ 

About this time (August 19th) I was deeply distressed by news- 
paper reports that my old friend Kameneff had been condemned 
to death in Moscow after one of those long and sinister trials 
known as a “‘ purge.’’ It was Kameneff who, in 1920, took me 
with him to Moscow, who succeeded in persuading Lenin to let 
me model his ‘portrait, and Trotsky and the others. Almost 
prophetically he had asked me, ‘* If ever I knocked at your door 
as a refugee, would you give me shelter?’’ And of course I 
would, at personal risk if necessary. 

I relived those exciting, unforgettable, unbelievable days 
which had had such an influence upon my life and I felt des- 
perately sad. Dick was surprisingly understanding. Another 
might so easily have been indifferent, but Dick put his arms round 
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me and told me how sorry he felt for me. That evening he 
insisted on taking me to dine alone with him at ‘‘ Quo Vadis.”’ 
By the way the proprietor received him it was evident that he 
was an habitué. He ordered a special dinner for me and choice 
wine, as if I were his best girl! We talked animatedly about 
those things that were uppermost in our minds, 

Two hours after he had dropped me back at my studio he rang 
me up: “‘ Have I waked you?’ I told him I was still working 
on my greyhounds. He wanted to tell me how a short story was 
pouring from him. He held forth at length about it—he said 
that talking with me always inspired him to creative work, and 
finally: ‘* What a lovely winter we’ll have—both of us working! 
We'll ring each other up every few hours and compare notes. 
Then, when I’m exhausted, Aa come to you and we'll have 
supper at two in the morning.” 

Our intellectual communion of that night, resulting from the 
tragedy of Moscow, remains indelibly in my memory. 


At last my work was finished; I abandoned the studio to the 
plaster casters and took a few days’ well-earned holiday in Scot- 
land. The month was September. On the 20th Dick would 
come of age. He was meanwhile expending his energies on 
reconstructing his boat, with the intention of sailing it round the 
world! 

The ninth was myown birthday, and I proposed tospend it with 
him at Brede. On the eve of my departure I received a tele- 
gram: “‘So sorry, darling. Leaving for Killarney to-night. 
Help sail home yacht with W.Q. Will be away ten days.”’ 

I do not know why, but I suddenly crumpled up. The idea of 
sailing a very small yacht back to England from the west coast of 
Ireland just fifteen days before his coming of age, in association 
with the present owner of what remained of Frampton, was 
tantamount to inviting the curse to do its worst. It was the cul- 
mination of twenty-one years of anxiety and doubt and fear. 

I went out into the woods and leaned up against the trunk of'a 
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great old beech-tree and wept bitterly. There is something 
wonderfully human about a tree. That beech-tree was the 
recipient of all my misery. I pressed my burning face against the 
smooth, cool bark. It became my friend; I shall always know it 
from among all the others in Blair Drummond Park. 

For several days I felt a crushing weight that was impossible to 
throw off. At night I summoned my “‘ helpers ’’ and sent them 
to him. It did not occur to me that if it was written in his 
Karma that he should not attain his twenty-first birthday, the 
helpers would be helpless. The result of appealing to them, 
however, helped me. 

A letter from Dick broke the tension; it was so simple and 
human and happy. It made me ashamed of my lapse, and I 
promised myself it should not happen again. 

It was from D., Co. Kerry. 

‘“. . . fifty miles from Killarney, the most heavenly spot in 
the northern hemisphere. 

‘* A landlocked natural harbour, three white fishermen’s huts, 
a huge wild mountain behind a sub-tropical dell, and the most 
exquisite little house nestling in the dip of green bank. My 
dear, such an arrival, welcomed by the servants and told: ‘ My 
Commhander will be couming this afthernoon to see yer honor.’ 

‘* Lunch was waiting. Everything was perfect. 

‘¢ The interior decoration of the house enchants me—you 
know how I love mooching about other people’s houses in their 
absence. It stank of woman in its taste, and an attractive one at 
that. 

** At the end of half an hour I had her personality fairly taped. 
It was then rather fun pumping the retainers and checking on it. 
The house has a sense of humour, is clever and thought out. I 
wonder if you can get it—blue and white and pink cretonne 
curtains—blue sofa covers, pink cushions—blue and pink and 
white hydrangeas everywhere. A_ brick fireplace. A hard 


rough beige carpet; some good prints on the wall; some ship 
models in the window. 
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‘* Then there’s a blue room, and yellow room—and they’re 
all perfect. 

*€ You look out of the window at New York and thank God 
it’s three thousand miles away. The Atlantic rumbles in. The 
mist hides the top of the mountain. The temperature is like 
that of a greenhouse. 

‘“‘ This morning I bathed naked on the sandy beach before 
breakfast. It is simply heavenly. 

““ The wild, deserted loneliness. The beauty. The people. 
The sea that is a sea. We fished for mackerel last night among 
the rocks with wild fuchsia blossoms for bait. Afterwards 
everyone wanted to know how many we’d caught. As if the 
whole world depended on our being happy and comfortable. 
How I love them (the Irish)—their natural brilliance, wit, 
courtesy; the way they know when to talk and when not to; 
how to arrange flowers; how to make you happy. Dear God, 
Td rather live ten years among them and then get a knife in my 
back than fifty among the fools of : 

‘Pll write again as soon as I’ve seen Shira (the yacht) and let 
you know my plans. 

‘* Ever thine. 

““P.S. Please don’t worry; it’s so stupid.”’ 

He cheated the malific one again. There was not time to sail 
the yacht back to England and arrive for his birthday, so he 
returned by passenger boat. Why had I worried? He was 
right, it was “‘ so stupid.” 

September 19th was the eagerly awaited date. At midnight 
I was alone in my studio, and experienced something like 
spiritual ecstasy. 

All fear of the curse was now at an end. 

The studio, prepared for his coming-of-age celebration, was 
like a church. In the middle of the big, high-vaulted room a 
candelabra nine feet high carrying twenty-one Roman church 
candles stood on a platform. Those twenty-one vertical lines 
represented a prayer of thanksgiving for each year of his life. 

12 
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‘* To-night my heart is an altar lit with candles,’’ I wrote in 
my diary. ) 

The next day the foot of the candelabra was banked up with a 
mass of flowers sent by our friends, It was like a harvest thanks- 
giving. After lighting the candles I knelt down and pressed my 
lips to the cold hard iron stem which, with its crosspiece, 
represented a crucifix, Whilst I was babbling grateful in- 
coherent words of thanks to the Divine Spirit for His great 
mercy, there was a knock on the door; the first guest had 
arrived. 

The party, which began at six in the evening, lasted until six 
the next morning. 

The candles thick as my wrist and two feet high had guttered, 
each melting its neighbour. White wax hung like icicles and 
sprayed the flowers beneath. There is something terribly grim 
about the morrow ofa party: glasses half full of mixed intoxicant 
upon every ledge and table. Bottles and corks strewn about the 
floor, plates of sandwiches mixed with cigarette ash, discoloured 
cigarette ends floating in wine, the papers unravelled, tobacco 
forming a sediment. 

A glove, a scarf, a bag mislaid among the sofa cushions. 

It looked as if there had been an orgy in the church. 


Sto Lenk ev 
THE CURSE DEFIED (1936—1937) 


Responsibilities — Letter from Shane Leslie — Dick’s restlessness — 
Premonition — Plans for sailing round the world — Creative urge — 
Repression and depression — Incapacity to organize his life — Biskra 
again — Appendicitis operation — S.O.S. 


THE FAMILY NOW looked upon Dick in a new way. His coming 
of age had brought him certain responsibilities. The entail had 
come to an end; there was no more need of trustees or 
guardians. He was solely in command now of his own fortunes. 
He had defied the curse, and must now envisage the future in all 
seriousness. Shane Leslie’s letter to him sums up vividly the 
Dick who was now twenty-one. 

“* My dear Dick, 

‘TI congratulate you on coming of age, and also on your 
courage and common sense in saving Brede. I have had full 
accounts from my mother and yours, and you seem to have risen 
highly in the opinion of all. I think you have solved a difficult 
problem in a quick, brilliant fashion, and that more than one 
ghost will bless you at Brede. 

‘* Now, old man, remember that your fine health and energy 
does not last. I knew it once, but it has gone now, and I have to 
count my hours of sleep and watch my diet! 

‘* Yet I have done without drink. I want you to take up a 
literary career. There is no reason why you shouldn’t write the 
best book on Sheridan. I could help you immensely in the 
British Museum and elsewhere. 

“If you can control your energy and not throw it away. on 
high speed and high- powered cars and girls, you should make 
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your mark with your pen. It is tempting to believe that one 
will always feel as strong and joyous of life, but one doesn’t. 

“* You should make books and a career and a splendid home in 
the future at Brede. 

‘* Read this on your twenty-first birthday and again on your 
fiftieth. 

“* Your avuncular and admiring friend, 

‘* Shane.”’ 

Advice, however, was not what Dick was inclined at this 
moment to listen to. No one was ever more conscious than he 
of right and wrong. He knew it was wrong to waste himself 
and his time, and yet he did both. His restlessness increased 
from day to day. He seemed never to have time for anything. 
He drove his car about madly and hardly stopped to eat. He 
scarcely slept. 

To drive a high-powered car in London traffic can be exhaust- 
ing. He was exhausted. He would come to my studio, throw 
himself down on the sofa, and fall asleep instantly. I went about 
my business on tiptoe, fearful only lest a telephone call or the 
door-bell should wake him. I would kneel on the floor by his 
side and watch him: his face in repose looked very like the little 
Dick of childhood. I would make the sign of the Cross over 
him, as I used to in the air raids, and pray the Divine Spirit to 
have him in His keeping. Suddenly he would wake up—‘‘ What 
time is it? ’’—spring to his feet, kiss me. ‘‘ Sorry, darling, I 
must be off—I have an appointment.”’ 

There were a good many business details to be settled regard- 
ing the purchase and the lease of Brede; impossible to get him to 
answer the lawyers’ letters or to sign papers. Brede was being 
modernized, it was a condition of the lease, and nothing could 
be settled without his consent. The would-be tenants tried to 
locate him by telephone, begging him to decide details about 
bathrooms and electric fittings. There was exasperation on both 
sides. Dick besought me not to torment him with tedious 
details. I said, ‘* But, Dick, you’ll have to abide by these fix- 
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tures—the house is only let for seven years; after that it’s yours 
to live in.”’ He answered, ‘‘ I shall be dead before that time.”’ 

The Three Brothers was the best part of his life then. She was a 
picturesque, solid old hulk that would weather any storm, and 
perfectly capable, he said, of getting round the world. He 
heightened the masts, threw out the auxiliary engine, recon- 
structed the inside so as to comprise accommodation for guests. 

Two men and a couple of girls would be able to work her, he 
said. One of the men, of course, was Dick, its skipper. 

Plans varied with the days of the week. There was a sug- 
gestion of sailing round to the Adriatic, where she would be in- 
corporated in a Dalmatian film. 

The West Indies were always in his mind. Then one day he 
decided to sail to Ireland, anchor in the lovely cove he had 
written to me about, stay there quietly for a month or two, and 
write his book. But he took her first for a trial trip to Boulogne, 
and she leaked so dangerously that she had to undergo extensive 
repair. 

At sea or even on board in harbour he was happy, but when he 
came back to London he got enmeshed in its toils, and it seemed 
as if he had not the moral strength to break away. I watched his 
face grow more and more wistful, his eyes ever more tragic. He 
was desperately dissatisfied with himself, and when he could no 
longer contain his unrest it burst from him like a torrent and I 
was the recipient of what literally amounted to a cri-de-ceur. It 
happened one evening when he was accompanied by a bunch of 
‘‘ young things ’’ who swilled gin and tonic water and talked 
noisily to drown the wireless. This made a perfect background 
which drowned (for them) Dick’s voice. He drew me to a safe 
distance. ‘‘ They complain I have grown morose. I am not 
morose, but I want to write my book. God, how I want to 
write! ’’ He proceeded to tell me of a story too that he wanted 
to write. It was about overloaded cargo steamers, heavily 
insured, that sink with all hands in the first breath of a gale. He 
had seen it happen; he had talked to men who were to sail in 
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these conditions knowing it must happen. They had wives and 
kiddies to keep and could not choose—had to take the risk. 

‘*] must write it—I must, I am bursting with the urge—it is 
an agony to repress. It must, it must come out. Darling, if 
only I could get a little peace and quiet. I can’t write in my 
flat; the telephone wakes me in the morning and goes on all the 
time I’m there. I never get a moment to myself—interruption, 
interruption all the time. Nothing matters except work, 
creative work. I’m so happy when I’m working, it’s such 
heaven when a story begins to take shape, when at the end of a 
day and half'a night you are conscious of having done something 
well. Oh, if I could only get away and write! . . .”’ 

I listened, I sympathized, I was powerless. ‘‘ Only you can 
help yourself, ’’ I told him; and it was because he knew this only 
too well that he was maddened by his own incapacity to organize 
his life. He was so young, so vain. His friends flattered him 
and he knew it was Dead Sea fruit, but he loved it. 

It is hard to preserve your balance when the world is full of 
temptations and life is so full of thrills. Anything that I could 
have said would have savoured of the maternal. He would not 
have me as a mother. I must be his friend, and so, because I 
valued his friendship and his confidence, I withheld advice. But 
in my heart I wished I could go to sleep for ten or fifteen years 
and wake up to find a perfectly well-balanced, mature man, 
capable of accomplishing something great. 

Those last few months are agony to look back upon, because 
I was impotently a witness of his mental anguish and his physical 
exhaustion. Subconsciously he knew: there was no time to 
write the book—too little time to write the story, hardly any 
time left—none to waste in sleep—he must live every hour. 
Keep going, going—be conscious of action, conscious of living, 
conscious of earth’s great beauty and the drama of life. 

Finally he decided to go back to Biskra, which a year earlier 
had impressed him by its tranquillity, beauty, and peace. It was 
just four months since he had come of age, and so, having installed 
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a new engine in the year-old car, he tore across France, from 
Paris to Marseilles in the day, and shipped across to Africa. 
There, in a sunny, sheltered corner of our garden, in full view of 
the desert, he set his table and in a few days had completed the 
rough draft of the first four chapters of his new book. 

Then one evening he went for a long, long walk, across the dry 
river-bed, and out into the open desert—it was unconsciously a 
kind of leave-taking. The next day, after a night of agonizing 
pain, an aeroplane was summoned; and like a bird out of the 
cloudless sky it carried him in all haste to Constantine, where he 
was operated on for appendicitis. 

The telegraphic $.0.S, that he sent forth to me was left for- 
gotten in a blotter—that too was part of our destinies. 

It seems unbelievable that at such a moment I should have had 
to be alone. The whole of a Sunday I was obliged to mark time 
in Paris. Not for love or money was an aeroplane procurable ; 
nor did the train for Marseilles leave until night. 

I telephoned the clinic at Constantine for the latest news and 
gave a Paris address. Then, having deposited my luggage in the 
care of the concierge of my old apartment in the Rue Bonaparte, 
I wandered about the streets to kill time. 

Finally, too tired to go on walking and too cold to rest on a 
public bench, I went into the Louvre Museum, That was the 
psychological moment. 

I gravitated back to the Greek room, but could not fix my 
attention on any of the objects that I loved so well. I sat 
apathetically on a chair while the Sunday crowds filed by me 
chattering and laughing. I felt as a ghost that sees and is not 
seen. I was ina curious, light-headed state; it was hard to con- 
centrate and difficult to focus. Everywhere I looked I saw a blur. 

The afternoon dragged by, and at last it was time to collect my 
luggage. The concierge said that a telegram had come for me, 
but they would not leave it. I would have to call for it at the 
back entrance of the post office, which was open on a Sunday. 

On my way to the train I stopped at the post office. There 
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were two youths in the narrow back premises, and the moment 
I said my name they handed me the telegram. As I read it every- 
thing was blotted out in opaque blackness. Superficially one 
might conclude that God had abandoned me; that not content 
with dealing a knockout blow, He left me so to speak alone in 
the street with no one even to hold on to. 

But there is an explanation for everything that happens if one 
seeks it. Dick too was alone, for although he was surrounded 
by people, they were solely occupied with material details con- 
cerning his passing. 

Had it been otherwise, that is to say, had he been spiritually 
surrounded, he would not have been free to join me; and I, had 
I been physically present at his bedside, would have been too dis- 
traught to be free in spirit. 

Therefore, although to all earthly appearances we were 
separated, in reality we were together. This soul communion 
happened in the Louvre when, hardly conscious of my surround- 
ings, I was attuned to my superconscious. 

It was the necessity of catching a train which shook me out of 
this state. The taxi, my luggage, a telegram—these were the 
practical facts that brought me back to physical reality. It was 
then that I lost control. Although our spiritual meeting had 
been beautifully achieved, we lost one another temporarily owing 
to my weakness. It is humiliating to recall that in the biggest 
moment of my life I reacted as a human and not as a spiritual 


being. 


PART Fl 


Until now I’ve lived through you. 
Now you’re going to live through me. 
Dick. 
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Cree Ty etl 
DAWN OF A NEW LIFE (1937) 


Knowledge of birth and death — Sadness on the spirit plane — Tears on 
the earth plane — Our inadequate education — Sheila Mayhew’s poem 
‘* In Memoriam ’’ — Tribute from friends — Letter from a psychic 
mother — First message from Dick — An Indo-Chinese Buddhist — A 
Hindu Yogi — A Roman Catholic priest — America. 


THERE IS EVER great sorrow in the spirit world when a soul goes 
forth to what we call birth. There is always great sorrow on the 
earth plane when a soul is released, which we call death. In 
either case we part temporarily with our friends. It is not really — 
a parting, for we are always in touch with those to whom we are 
bound by love or by old association. 

In the spirit world a physical birth is a matter for great sadness, 
because they know what incarnation in the physical entails. It 
is a period of probation, of learning through a series of experi- 
ences that which is necessary for our soul’s advancement. This 
means all manner of suffering, lesser or greater; physical, moral, 
or spiritual. In no case are we born for our enjoyment; we 
take on physical life by sheer necessity. Each incarnation is the 
equivalent of a school term, and it is a long, long schooling. In 
time we may become teachers instead of pupils. A few have 
reached this stage. | 

On the earth plane when a soul is released there is sorrow 
because, in our physical guise, we are to a certain extent 
blind. 

Our knowledge of Life, of Eternal Life and the Cosmic Law, 


is temporarily overlaid. Our consciousness is dormant. It 
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stirs only fitfully, and then it is called ‘* supernatural ’’ by those 
who are foolish and forgetful. 

There are those who believe the ‘‘ dead ’’ are lost to them 
because they can no longer see them with physical eyes, hear 
them with physical ears, fee] them with physical touch. And 
if they think they see and hear and feel, they attribute it, or 
others for them, to imagination. 

On the spirit side we know about the physical. On the 
physical side we should know about the spiritual, and some of us 
do know; but many do not, and that is the reason of all the 
pain. , : 

Our bringing up and early education are tremendously to blame. 
We are the victims of a material age which demands proof of 
everything in order to believe, asks only one thing—a blind 
belief without proof in the existence of God. 

If we can and must and should believe in God, we can surely 
believe in our own immortal spirit and in life after ‘‘ death ”’ 
even without proof ! 

But in reality there is proof if we need it and ask for it and 
insist on having it. Everything there is to know is available to 
us. EVERYTHING THERE IS TO KNOW. 

Knowledge of the life of the soul when released from its 
physical bondage would save humanity from much pain. Have 
we not suffered enough? Are we not beginning to be ready for 
the revelation that will make earth life more bearable? Are we 
not, perhaps, on the threshold of a new era? I believe that we 
are. Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that on the last page of my 
diary for 1935 I had been able to write ‘* 1 know that Dick can 
never die—that we shall go on and on for ever together, world 
without end,’’ when the supreme test came, all that my sub- 
conscious knew as truth lapsed into oblivion. It was meant that 
I should drink the cup to the last drop. This was my purification 
by fire, without which my life in this incarnation would have 
been wasted. 

I had no idea, of course, that I could evolve a new world for 
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myself. I was submerged by a sense of finality. Dick had been 
my reason for existence and my horizon. 

Margaret was further removed from me by marriage. She 
was happy, self-contained, and childless. I therefore had no 
part in her life. 

It did not seem possible to go on, because there seemed nothing 
to go on for. I believe that we are here for some purpose and 
released as soon as that purpose is fulfilled, therefore, as my 
purpose had ceased to be, I expected in some form or other 
release. : 

For two months I remained at Biskra, and Margaret, with 
generosity that I did not fail to appreciate, took a five-day 
journey by aeroplane from Central Africa to be with me. 

The essential was to avoid the sympathy that was being heaped 
on me by my friends. My brother maintains that sympathy is a 
wave that one should not push aside. He regards it as valuable 
and constructive; but to me sympathy was completely under- 
mining. It accentuated self-pity, the one element to overcome 
with all the vital energy at one’s disposal. It is self-pity that 
causes one to weep. To weep can be a great relief if one has 
exercised self-control overlong, but otherwise weeping merely 
results in exhaustion. One can cry oneself dry, cry until one 
has no more tears. The expression “‘ to cry one’s eyes out ”’ is 
literal. One can cry until one can no longer see. 

After a while a realization of the futility of tears helps one to 
rise to the next stage of one’s development. The vibrations that 
result from a state of weeping effectually prevent the approach of 
those on the spirit plane who would help us. . Especially does it 
keep at a distance the soul for whom we weep. They on the 
other side see us in a kind of grey haze and cannot come near. 

I have grown to regard tears as self-indulgence, and if 
occasionally I let myself go, I silently explain that it’s doing me 
good, and demand that no notice be taken! Under these cir- 
cumstances it seems to be permissible, and without any hurt to 
those on the other side. 


— 
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Letters of pure condolence affected me in the same undermining 
way as the spoken word of sympathy. Those, however, that 
took the form of tribute rather than condolence, that expressed 
appreciation of Dick as a personality, kindled in me a tangible 
sensation of pleasure. It was as if the numbness were being dis- 
pelled and feeling gradually creeping back. There were a few 
letters that roused in me consciousness of a new standard to live 
up to. The most effectual of these was from Sheila Niggoaten 
She wrote: 
v . he seemed so certainly destined for greatness and had 
such faith in his stars that I feel it must all be fulfilled some- 
where. But what he was remains and can’t die. My sons will 
be different because of Dick. My small Paddy, who knew and 
worshipped him on the Mannix last year, has never forgotten and 
still cherishes him as his model; and so it must be with so many 
who knew and loved him. He was like a torch in the night—an 
ensign flying at the mast-head—and laughter in a fight. 

“‘ IT saw him just before he went to Biskra, and he told me of 
all that had been happening to him, and he said then: * How sad 
it is that it all must fade some day!’ But I feel (as he once wrote 
to me of Romeo and Juliet) “ the curtain went down on beauty—the 
rest would have been mere fulfilment,’ which is as he would have 
chosen. | 

** Your letter is heroic. Not the heroism of the Stoic, whith 
has always seemed to me a sterile thing, but the Greek heroism 
which accepts tragedy and sublimates it. I only know it is the 
most heartening and uplifting thing in the world when one comes 
upon it in great books or works of art, and a million times more so 
when one finds it in life. 

‘T had thought just at first that you couldn’t survive Dick’s 
death. And then I read pr book again, Nuda Veritas, and knew 
that you could. 

‘You were the bed- sock of his whole life and being, and 
everything he felt or that happened to him emotionally sprang 
from the intensity of your influence. When he felt that you 
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were unhappy or disappointed he was restless and miserable 
whatever he was doing or whoever he was with; if you were 
angry with him a little, he felt life unbearable. If he knew that 
you were happy and it was because of him, the sun shone. I 
think that you and the sea and his ships were all that he had ever 
really and truly cared deeply for, the rest were adventures, 
experiments in emotion, dreams of a transient beauty that he was 
always searching for, and sometimes caught and held for a little 
while and lost again—and I think that it would always have been 
so and that deeply he realized it; and it gave him sometimes a 
sense of tragedy. 

‘* These things remain rextHelete6x are they explained by 
your faith in reincarnation? At first I didn’t realize that your 
love could be selfless. But I do now, and know that it was some- 
thing so great that it was elemental and beyond the little judg- 
ments and prejudices of mankind. 

“* Of course you know this already in your heart—and I have 
a queer feeling as if all this was a message left for you, and en- 
trusted to me by Dick.”’ 

Enclosed was Sheila’s poem, ‘‘ In Memoriam.”’ 

To R.B.S. January 17, 1937. 

Like the waters of a spring, 
Bursting from the iron face 

Of the rock in a desert place, _ 

You were a joyful thing, 

A token of God’s grace. 

Like a spring of fresh water 

In a land parched with drought, 

You refreshed life with your laughter, 
You renewed life with your youth, 
And your body’s splendour spent 

Its vigour everywhere, 

So that always where you were 
Lingered the vital scent 

Of morning on the air. 

And as your blue, sea-gazing eyes 
Mirrored illimitable skies, 

The clear waters of your soul 
Reflected beauty whole. 
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In life’s simplicities 

Your heart was rooted deep, 

You loved the sea and ships, 

Sunset and dawn. Life you held cheap, 
Yet you loved love on women’s lips 
And laughter and the leap 

Of the heart in danger. 

Ugliness you loathed, and anger, 
You were like the sea, your lover, 
Changeless and yet changing ever. 
Elemental and spirit-free, 

You followed your destiny— 

Now it is over. 

Your meteoric star has set ¥ 
And the great constellations keep 
Vigil over your sleep. 

A myriad stars still shine, and yet 
The darkness is more deep. 


A letter from Anita, the daughter of Shane, also contributed 
to build up a shrine to his memory. 

Referring to his twenty-one years she said, *' They were un- 
stained by worry or ugliness of any sort. He never had a 
moment’s sorrow or frustration. He lived every second of his 
short, thrilling life. He knew love, emotion, desire, and ful- 
filment. He could be sweetly understanding over another’s 
trouble, but the tragedy and futility of life never touched him. 
Few lives have been as perfect as Dick’s and few men die with as 
much behind them as he had already. Maybe it could not have 
lasted. Fate has strange cruel ways of making ugliness creep 
into the lives of men. From the moment he was born Dick lived 
perfectly and freely as a young lion in the jungle. What he did 
and knew and was stands for eternity.’’ 

The following from Stella, Lady Reading: ‘‘ All my life I shall 
treasure the picture of him as he was the day he came to see 
Rufus, so perfect in his courtesy, so supreme in his beauty . . .”’ 
And my great, great friend Nadejda Muir * referred to him as a 
‘* prédestiné, too beautiful, too clever, more an archangel than 


* Nadejda Stancioff, wife of Sir Kay Muir. 
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just a boy, and I shall remember him as such, as your knight- 
errant.’ 

One of the loveliest among the tributes was spoken by Haafa, 
our Arab servant, who had been a child with him. ‘‘ He was 
like the sunset on the Aurés mountains, so beautiful, so brilliant, 
and then suddenly he faded out and was gone.”’ 

There were a few letters from people who were strangers to 
me, but had read my books. Among these a psychic signing 
herself Shirley Eshelby, who headed her letter: ‘‘ You have not 
lost your son’’—and went on to tell me: ‘‘ YOU ARE NOT 
ALONE. Your recent great loss is similar to my own. [also 
had a precious son, fearless and lovable; at the age of twenty-one 
he passed away after an operation for appendicitis. 

‘“ A month before he died, when apparently in good health, he 
happened to discuss survival. At the end of the discussion he re- 
marked, ‘ Well, darling, if I happen to die first I'll pay you a visit.’ 

‘* Just four weeks after passing this remark he died. 

““ The day after he was buried he appeared to me at about 
seven o’clock in the morning. His beautiful, strong face 
gradually formed out of a cloud of vibrating specks which 
appeared over my bed. Nota word was spoken, we just looked 
into each other’s eyes and understood. 

‘‘ | have seen and spoken to him many times since then when 
alone in the silence. 

‘““T am not a member of any spiritualist association nor do | 
go to mediums, but see and hear for myself. My boy talks to me 
in direct voice. 

‘* Although I am very deaf, I can hear him perfectly. I asked 
him, ‘ Why can I hear you so clearly—I am deaf?’ He replied, 
‘Darling, there is no deafness in your soul; your deafness is 
purely physical.’ 

‘*T now see him probably more often than I would have seen 
him had he remained on earth in his material body. I never feel 
lonely because there is always the possibility that he will come, 
and I do not wish him back on this earth because he is working 
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under better conditions and making good on the highest plane— 
amongst the Higher Intelligencies. To that plane hesurely belongs. 

‘* | have tried to tell the world for the sake of comforting the 
bereaved, but I find people cannot understand. I truly believe 
my son demonstrated the Resurrection—less powerfully, of 
course, but as surely as Jesus did. He has made me understand 
that death is merely an event, not a catastrophe. This letter is 
written in deepest sympathy from a mother’s heart.”’ 

I read it over many times, and determined that some day, on 
my return to London, I would meet the author. Perhaps my 
subconscious told me that we were destined to be friends. 

(I was to learn that our sons had the same birthday, September 
20th, that she too was a widow, and that she had a daughter 
christened Margaret the same age as mine. _I do not believe there 
is any occult explanation of this strange chain of coincidences.) 

The period between that fatal January and March of the same 
year dragged slowly by. 

During those two months I was aware of Dick’s nearness and 
I talked to him, but it was a one-sided conversation to which 
I received no answer. The explanation of this silence can 
probably be attributed to my mental and physical dejection, 
which made it impossible for him to reach my mind. 

In a way I was quite resigned, I regarded people like Shirley 
Eshelby as belonging to the privileged few; my belief in survival, 
however, was deep-rooted. Even as a child I had at times been 
conscious of the dead. I therefore knew that Dick was within 
reach although I received no sign of his presence. _ It is a mistake 
to expect any spectacular manifestation—it does not happen that 
way. I realize now, as I look back, that spirit communion 
slipped, so to speak, into my soul so gradually that hardly was I 
aware of it at first. 

It is important, however, from a documentary point of view, to 
try to note the different stages as they unfold. Curiously enough, 
my most satisfactory contacts have been in the openair. Maybe 
we areboth more in our element, more spiritually free intheopen. 
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My favourite place in the Biskra garden was a seat between two 
closely growing olive-trees. It was well hidden on three sides by 
a thicket of young shoots that sprang up all round from the roots. 
The tortuous overhead branches enframed a view of the desert 
that stretched out before me to the horizon. Of this place I 
wrote in my diary: | 

‘* Tam closer to him here than anywhere else, nearer even than 
inmy room at night. I’ve cried my heart out here and felt that he 
was hurt by it. I imagined he was telling me not to be unhappy, 
because there is no reason; he isso close. I’ve felt him saying: 

‘* * Now look up, Kokotie, stop crying. Look up and smile— 
smile! ’ ; 

“* ve looked up and smiled and felt he was glad, that he patted 
me on the back; and I’ve returned to the house feeling better.’’ 

This was written on March 8th, less than two months after his 
passing. It is perfectly obvious that I was beginning to receive 
messages, but like so many at the beginning I couldn’t be sure. 
I only thought; it only seemed... . 

Then one night, having gone to bed and put out the light, 
some strange urge forced me to light up and fetch a pencil and 
paper. Then in the dark I waited, very still, very calm. I tried 
not to think of anything, except that he was there trying to make 
me hear. My hands, as though acting independently of my will, 
were desirous to write; but I held back hesitatingly, on the prin- 
ciple that whatever came into my mind must be myown thought, and 
I did not want to write my thoughts. But the incentive was too 
strong; I had to give way and finally I wrote the following words: 

‘“ My darling Kokotie 

““T love you 

‘* Cheer up 

‘“ Tm with you. 

~ Dick.” 

What proof was there that it came from Dick and not from my 
subconscious mind? It was just what I wanted to hear. It was, 
indeed, what I knew to be true. 


~ 
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I showed it to Margaret the next morning. She was reticent 
and, I believed, sceptical. The next night I tried again and a 
longer message came through. I did not tell Margaret, for I did 
not wish to have my faith shaken. 

When I tried to record these happenings in my diary I slit 
unconsciously into letter form, as if I were writing to him—for 
instance: 

‘‘ How terribly interesting this thing is that has happened. 
Of course, when I am just ordinary I cry and feel sodden with 
misery, because you are not there. It hits me again and again, 
like a wave that breaks and breaks again; but when I set myself 
to look inside myself, it’s as if I stepped off on to another plane 
where one sees everything differently. I know then that all is 
well—especially well with you. I shall miss you to the end, but 
I have you very near, and I have a kind of understanding I am 
being helped—you are helping me, but I am helping myself too. 
I believe we have been through this before. 

‘* To-day is St. Patrick’s day. Just two months ago since you 
left me. Two long, mortal months. But I was four months 
without hearing from you when you went off on the Lawhill. 
This time we have a silent wireless with which we can com- 
municate. 

‘“ Queer, isn’t it, the way I seem to be able to register your 
thoughts? ”’ 

That same night another message came through in the dark, 
and, this time I did not hesitate to write: ) 

‘* Hullo, my Kokotie. 

‘* Don’t fix your mind on anniversaries. 

‘* Every day is an anniversary of sorts. 

‘“ Look UP; don’t look back. 

‘* Darling, it had to be. 

‘* Trust and believe it’s best. 

‘“ Have no regrets—I know it’s difficult; you’ll understand in 
time. 

‘“ It’s better over here—you’ll like it better when you come— 
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there isn’t half the effort—you can get things done. Kokotie, 
we'll be together again—we can’t lose one another for long—we 
are together for ever. 

‘“ Bless you, my darling. 

‘* Good night.”’ 

The time to leave Biskra was drawing near; summer with its 
intolerable heat was threatening. I had planned months before to 
go to America and join an art colony in the Rockies. Dick, to 
whom I had confided the project before he left London for 
Africa, laughed about “‘ Kokotie going to do her stuff.’’ He was 
always pleased to see me “‘in action’’ and there seemed no 
reason to change my plans. I could not yet face London and my 
friends and sympathy. This strange new life that was dawning 
seemed to require that one should be alone to make the necessary 
adjustments. It was a new way of living, feeling, and thinking. 
Dick’s messages were growing longer and more frequent. He 
urged me repeatedly to be more believing, more self-confident: 

‘“ Darling—I am here, I see you smile and I’m pleased. 
Kokotie I am here. 

** Don’t doubt. 

“* T have lots to tell you. J wish we could talk. You would be 
interested in all I’m doing. 

‘“ There will be such lots to show you. 

‘“ Kokotie, you must be brave and BELIEVE. 

‘* Don’t doubt, don’t be so self-conscious about believing. 

‘“ You'll be happier later on, when you feel more expert and 
we get awfully good at this—I can then tell you lots. Oh, 
darling, I do know it’s hard for you to have lost me—but I’m 
very near. 

‘* You need a change—yes, I know you're going soon. 

‘“ Don’t be afraid of facing the world. 

‘“ Pll be with you wherever you are. 

‘“ I want to help you. 

‘‘ We'll go off adventuring together. 

‘“You won’t know yourself when you get away. You're 
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going to do good work, and there’s such a good future for you— 
and always I’m at your side.”’ 

On the eve of departure he came through to me so strong, so 
vibrant with energy, and kept repeating over and over how glad 
he was that I was going. It was the same Dick, restless as myself, 
happy when we were packing. 

He wrote: 

‘Tm glad you’re going—it’ll do you lots of good. It’s no 
use just sitting down and thinking of me—I want to be part of 
your active and not your passive life.’’ 

The big question that I tried to solve during those two months 
at Biskra, and afterwards in America, was WHY? Why did I 
have to lose him? Why did he have to go? I was sufficiently 
evolved to know that nothing is haphazard and there is no in- 
justice, no inhumanity in the working of the Divine Law. What, 
then, was the meaning of this thing that had happened to me and 
happened to him? 

I should have looked within myself for the answer. Within 
oneself is the answer to every question. It is an inverted 
process. By looking inward one is really looking outward, and 
in the outer realm one contacts the spiritual forces of 
inspiration. 

This isn’t, of course, as easy to do as it is to write. One can- 
not lightly turn within; one must have some knowledge of the 
way. Oneself is an immense labyrinth and at first it seems dark 
and one cannot find anything, and when one comes to the light 
it is so bright one is bewildered. One has to give up time, 
exercise, and thought to the development of this inlooking 
accomplishment. Nothing that is worth while is achieved with- 
out effort. We are willing to give up any amount of time to 
mastering a host of things; there is no reason why we should 
expect to contact spiritual forces without an effort. 

Nobody told me that in time I would get the answer to my 
question except Dick, who kept telling me, ‘‘ You will be helped.”’ 
I was quite sure that if only I could talk with Gandhi he would be 
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able to explain everything to me. Gandhi, on account of his 
spiritual development, I regarded as a treasurer of Cosmic secrets. 

But Gandhi was too far away and I was not advanced enough to 
be able to contact him in spirit, and so I appealed to another 
friend closer at hand, who was Indo-Chinese. I do not know 
why we Westerners think that Orientals can help us, and of 
course some of them can! 

My friend was the Prince of Annam, He had been a prisoner 
of the French ever since they conquered the country of which he 
had been crowned Emperor. 

This prince, besides being a most advanced soul, was also an 
artist, a poet, and a philosopher; he was everything that he is 
because he had suffered. We drove out to a lonely place and sat 
in the sun. He was so earnest, so kind, so anxious to help, but 
rather appalled—I could see—by my ignorance. I must begin at 
the beginning and Iearn, he said. Of that long talk the only 
words that have survived in my memory are the two he said at 
parting: ‘* Soyez bonne’ (be kind). I was surprised at the time. 
I did not see what bearing this had on my problem. Now I see 
it clearly and I wonder if anyone starting out on the Path could 
have received advice containing greater wisdom. I have since 
had to try to help others who have applied to me in a belief that 
I could tell them the magic of being able to communicate with 
the spirit world. How often have they revealed in the course of 
conversation that they were angry with God or angry maybe with 
a doctor who didn’t do his best or with some individual who hid 
a will—hundreds of causes there seem to be for resentment. 
The most prevalent, however, is resentment against a Being 
called God who allowed this thing to happen. With a spirit in 
revolt or capable of bitterness, it is quite impossible to get in 
touch with the other side. It is not enough just to love the 
individual who is gone, one must be transformed by grace. One 
must go along one’s way as though something (as Keyserling * 


* Count Hermann von Keyserling, author of The Travel Diary of a Philosopher, 
etc., head of the ‘‘ School of Wisdom ’’ at Darmstadt. 
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wrote to me) ‘‘ very great, very wonderful ’’ had happened to 
one, one’s heart must be filled with human kindness, sympathy, 
desire to help. Soyez bonne—there is an immense meaning in 
the words and this was the best advice my old Indo-Chinese 
friend could give me. He meant that before starting upon the 
quest I should put my soul in order. ) 

A few days later I was in London, and with my conviction still 
strong that wisdom came from the East I sent for an Indian Yogi 
friend whom I had known some little while. 

The young Hindu applied his knowledge in a harsh, inhuman 
way. He pointed out that my son was only one of hundreds of 
my sons! In the course of my many incarnations I had, he said, 
strewn the world with my sons. I might meet one of them re- 
embodied and he would mean nothing more to me than, shall we 
say, a chance friend. 

See Dick again? Perhaps not for thousands of years, perhaps 
not for several lives. A life was a day in the Cosmic calendar, 
and we do not see those we love every day. 

On hearing this I completely broke down. Fora while LIFE, 
by which I mean Eternal Life, seemed to be unbearable and un- 
escapable. Whereas you can escape this life by your own hand, 
there is no way of escaping eternal life. You cannot kill your 
soul; you can only kill your physical body. I experienced the 
true meaning of the words black despair. But one cannot remain 
long in this state; inevitably and mercifully hope returns like a 
star at dusk. I told myself I did not believe the Hindu, that he 
was wrong. Asa matter of fact, the Hindu was not wrong at all, 
only he failed to grasp the essential. I was not just mourning 
the loss of a son. 

You do not love your children because of the fact that they 
have issued from your womb. People can love one child and 
hate another; there are people who cannot bear their children, 
and we are told they are unnatural. The word unnatural has 
nothing to do with it. Animals frequently kill their young; at 
a certain age they always desert them. Animals are not un- 
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natural. They, on the contrary, represent nature. But we are not 
animals, so there is no analogy. We (women, I mean) are the 
channels through whom souls incarnate. These souls are drawn 
to us either out of affinity or for other reasons. There may bea 
Karmic debt to settle; it is all absorbingly interesting and unend- 
ingly speculative. As a matter of fact, I have recognized the son 
of my Greek incarnation and my relationship to him is in no way 
comparable with my relationship to Dick. This endless subject 
had, however, little to do with the question WHY this tragedy 
had happened to me. The Hindu had not answered it. 

In another few days I embarked at Southampton on my lonely 
journey westward. I wanted to be alone. Early every morning 
I walked on deck when I knew that the decks would be deserted. 
The rest of the time I remained in my cabin. 

The very first night on board, Dick came through with a 
message: 

“* You’ve started at last. I’m enjoying it. I love the sound 
and the smell of it, even in this old tin box. 

‘* Think what it was in the great sailing ship. 

‘* Oh, Kokotie, I wish you had been with me then—-so silent, 
so godlike. 

‘“ My sweet, rest. Get strong and calm. 

‘“T want you to sleep a lot. 

‘‘ When you sleep your body is reconstructing and your spirit 
is with me. 

‘* Darling, cheer up. 

‘“ Tm here—I told you I would be. 

“Tm with you all the way. 

‘* To-morrow morning we’ll stand up in the bows of the ship 
with the wind in our faces.”’ 

That first morning on deck is unforgettable. It was as if I met 
him by appointment. It is described in my diary: 

‘* May 12—Coronation day. 

‘ The upper deck was empty—people not up—strange sound 

of rattling spars and rigging. A foghorn in the mist. I stopped, 
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leaned against the ship’s side, and closed my eyes. Something 
happened so vividly. Dick’s arm was round my shoulders and 
he said: 

‘ Isn't this good? Don’t you love it? Iam so happy we are 
together. Darling, you have been so brave. I now realize I was 
very difficult. I did worry you and make you anxious. Forgive 
me, darling.’ 

‘* He bent his head and covered my hands with kisses. When 
I opened my eyes the day seemed blurred. 1 walked back along 
the deck; I was curiously light-headed and my body seemed 
light too.”’ | | 

Every morning after that we met in the bows, and with the 
wind blowing in our faces we talked heart to heart. Every 
morning I experienced the same exultation, and walked back 
drunkenly with uneven step! He was intensely close to me on 
that ship, or else it seemed easier to realize his closeness. 

The sceptic will say there is no proof, but I am not trying to 
prove anything. The only value of these experiences—for 
experiences they remain—is that they helped me and I needed 
help. 

But even this direct communication could not prevent the 
recurrence of deep depressions. They seemed to come in 
regular waves; I could feel them impending and there was 
nothing I could do to ward them off. 

One morning as I passed the saloon, Mass was being said by a 
Monsignor with an Irish name who was a passenger on the ship. 
The Mass seemed rather comforting. I wrote a line afterwards 
to the Monsignor explaining that I needed him and asking if he 
would come and talk to me in my cabin. He answered that he 
would meet me in the saloon at tea-time. This was the last 
thing in the world I wanted. I was quite sure I could not talk to 
him in the saloon, especially at the crowded hour. However, 
we met over a cup of tea, and when I asked him naively why he 
wouldn’t come to my cabin, he explained that it was not possible 
for a priest of the Church to do this, on account of what people 
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might say. This put everything on the wrong footing at the 
outset; I had completely forgotten that I had a body and had 
failed to observe his. I had seen something at the Mass that gave 
me some hope of comfort; I wanted to contact him on the 
spiritual plane where bodies are of no account. 

We had an amiable talk and he tried to convert me, asked me 
to go and talk it over with him in New York. 

His answer to my question WHY was a blind unquestioning 
submission. 

In my diary I recorded: ‘‘ Monsignor O’R. tells me that the 
will of God is ‘ a flame-white secret for ever.” Or words to that 
effect. HesaysI should pray. But I have prayed. I do pray.’’ 
Once more | had drawn a blank. 

Dick deplored my efforts to extract comfort from people who 
were quite incapable of helping me. He wrote: 

“* Your life is so real to me; mine is not real to you. 

‘* You can’t help thinking it’s your imagination that I’m with 
you—people poison your mind; I try so hard to convince you. 
It makes me so sad to see you so sad—you go to people for help, 
like that fool Indian in London, that priest on the ship, and they 
only upset you. 

‘“‘ All you have to do is to keep calm and let me come 
through. 

““ Tm so close, so available—and you don’t make use of me as 
you might. 

“Oh, people! people! How few, how few people are any 
help! How few understand! 

‘* All the same you’ve got to throw yourself into the world. 
You can’t just live remote. 

‘* If it’s silence that depresses you, we’ll fill the silence with 
communion of spirit. I’m glad, so glad we’ve had this nice long 
talk. It’s done me good; it’ll do you good too.”’ 


It was June before I took to the road in his car, which I had 
brought from Africa. 
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That first night in a little wayside hotel bedroom he wrote: 

‘* Thank goodness we are off at last! 

‘‘ You’re free, my love, you’re as free as a bird—you’re a 
lovely sailing ship in full sail. 

‘Tm so happy! ”’ 

Day after day for nearly two weeks we drove across America, 
I was con- 


>) 


sleeping at night in little lonely tourist “‘ cabins. 
scious of his company all the way, and would talk to him out 
loud; but I was too tired to be able to receive written messages. 
When we reached Glacier National Park, where the art colony 
were encamped, I found among the letters awaiting me one from 
Keyserling. He acknowledged having received what he de- 
scribed as my ‘‘ moving letter from the steamer.’’ Like Dick, he 
deplored my appeals for outside help—‘* you have to grope from 
the darkness to light entirely by yourself. You are perhaps the 
most independent female spirit living, and probably your mistake 
(but a most natural one) is to look out for immediate help from 
others who are very different from you in spirit. 

‘* How could a Buddhist [the Indo-Chinese] help you who does 
not believe in the self? 

‘* You and your boy are elements of an enormously big and 
encompassing process,* and only when you have accepted this will 
you be able to understand really what has befallen you. Pray 
and meditate, then.”’ 

Referring to my appeal to the Yogi he said: “‘ Substantially you 
were on the way’’; adding: ‘‘ you are a lonely fighter and 
revelation will come to you.”’ 

In my last book, Redskin Interlude, I described how I came upon 
the Blackfoot tribe of Indians at Fort Browning in Montana 
when they were assembled for their Sun Dance. This religious 
festival lasts a week, during which time offerings are made to the 
sun. These offerings are in the nature of sacrifice or offered in 
the spirit of sacrifice. From the central pole of the “‘ Medicine 


* In German ‘‘ Allumfasser ’’ or in the French sense ‘‘ Embrassant tout.”’ 


(Note by Keyserling.) 
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Lodge ’’ fluttered a variety of coloured strips analogous to the 
candles that burn before an altar in a Catholic church. 

I confided Dick’s rust-coloured tie to a grand old Indian who, 
after having it blessed by the medicine man, affixed it to the pole 
among the other offerings to the sun, whence it fluttered like a 
pennon in the wind. 

When the festival was over I ventured to remove it, for it was 
very precious to me, but the Indian solemnly rebuked me: ‘‘ You 
have given it to the sun,’’ he said; ‘‘ you cannot take it back.”’ 
And so I left it, and maybe a shred of it hangs there still. 

The passive resistance that the Red Indians oppose to white © 
people (and small wonder) made me despair at first of being able 
to accomplish that upon which I had set out. 

I seemed unable to make any headway and was filled with dis- 
couragement, but a message from Dick gave me new courage: 

‘“ Darling—be patient. You may seem not to be getting on, 
but it’s all being woven round your head and the terrain 
prepared. 

““Don’t be discouraged by their blank faces and lack of 
response. 

‘* You’ve got to know them. 

‘* Give yourself time—they’re worth while. 

‘“ Keep at it. 

“*T live it all with you. 

‘* T share everything. 

‘* Keep cheerful. 

“Don’t slump. 

‘“ Don’t let yourself slip back.”’ 

His message was prophetic: during the following months I 
succeeded not only in modelling several heads (the best work of 
my life), but also in penetrating into the lives and hearts of the 
Redskin people in whose environment I was living. I have 
already described in Redskin Interlude the ceremony by which I 
was enrolled a member of the Blackfoot tribe. There was 
nothing unusual in this, but their selection of an Indian name for 
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me surprised me. They decided to call me Star Woman, which 
in the language of the Blackfoot is Kokotos-Aki. It will be re- 
called that when Dick was a little boy he called me his “‘ star ”’ 
(Kokotos) and later I became Kokot or Kokotie. The explana- 
tion is, I think, that we all have Guides and many of them are Red 
Indians. Mine inspired Dick to call me his “‘ star,’’ and after- 
wards transformed it into the so-nearly Indian interpretation. 

For a long time I was encamped by a lake in a painted tepee lent 
to me by the chief who had taken me into the tribe, and curiously 
enough it was painted with star emblems. Dick loved it: 

‘* Kokotie in her tent! Kokot—my star, I gave you that name 
before they did. I love all the things you do—your wood carv- 
ing—your Indian dancing—this camp, the lake—and the big 
tent. All is going well. Don’t worry about the future, live 
the day—concentrate on your work.”’ 


CHAPTEG, Tl 
FINDING MYSELF 41937) 


The Indian Reservation — Perfect peace — Dick urges me not to look 
back — The anniversary of his birthday — A letter from the grave- 
digger — Meditation — Exchange of opinions with Keyserlin g- 


THEY ARE WONDERFUL days to look back on. Such beauty every- 
where. I was in perfect harmony with my surroundings ; that is 
with my fellow artists and with the Indians encamped around us. 

The bad days, however, recurred with almost rhythmic per- 
sistence, like tides affected by the moon. 

The head of the art colony was a German sculptor who wasted 
no words; when he saw that my face reflected an inner cloud he 
rushed me off to the further shore of the lake with a double- 
handed saw. From among the fallen cotton-wood trees we 
selected one that was well seasoned. When we had sawn off a 
section he would give me a lesson in carving and leave me to get 
on with it. I then worked until I literally could no longer wield 
the mallet. It was a practical way of dealing with my complaint, 
and to some extent efficient. 

He said, ‘* You have the most unique opportunity to accom- 
plish something worth while. You have absolutely no ties, no 
domestic duties, no preoccupations—nothing to do but give 
yourself up entirely to Art.”’ 

At the end of the summer, when the school dispersed, I was 
invited by a family of the Blood tribe to stay with them at their 
farm on the Reservation in Alberta. On the eve of departure I 
received a message from Dick. It was the first in many weeks 
(this overlong silence was attributable to the fact that I had 


generally been over-tired!). 
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‘* Darling,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ 1am so pleased—you really have done 
awfully good work. I told you you would and we’ve been 
helping from this side. 

“‘ Soon you’re going to move on. 

‘“ Not going home yet? 

‘" No, just changing. 

‘* You'll be less preoccupied. 

‘“ We may get much closer contact. 

‘“ Not closer, but more evidence. We couldn’t be closer. 

‘I can’t tell you if you'll be able to SEE me. 

‘“ It’s a big subject—but I’ll do my part to help to realize it if 
it’s possible. w 

‘‘ We'll try soon. 

‘“ See if we succeed. 

‘ Yes, I’m happy. 

‘ Tt’s all right now. 

‘ Only Pll be glad when you come over. 

‘“ But we have some work to do, I’m told. 

‘* You on your side and I on mine. 

‘' We have to do something together. 

‘* T working through you. 

‘* You must be very calm and let me get the suggestions and 
thoughts to you. 

‘“ Maybe there is something big and useful and important for 
us to do. 

‘" You'd like to work with me, wouldn’t you? 

‘* My sweet, cheer up and take a new pull on life— 

‘“ You’ve got to face it, live it without me. 

‘* You must settle down to it. 

‘" You know I’m safe, well and close to you. 

‘" What more do you ask? ”’ 

The last words lingered in my mind, and I meditated on them: 
‘* Safe, well, and close to you.” 

What more had I the right to ask? The fact that he was safe 
was a sensation to which I had hardly yet accustomed myself. 
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Soon I became aware that I was entering upon a new phase: 
the first evolved in the Sahara, the second in the Rocky Mountains, 
and now the Prairie played a part in the process of my unfold- 
ment. 

Every day that had passed since I sailed from England seemed to 
have been leading up step by step in a steady crescendo to a 
climax. I realized in the seclusion of the Indian Reservation that 
I had gravitated there for a purpose. 

The family whose hospitality I enjoyed and the little wooden 
shack which gave me sanctuary were beautifully harmonious, 
sublime in their simplicity. There was not a wrong vibration nor 
anything that jarred in any way. I am extremely sensitive to 
atmosphere, but here was something I had never in my life 
experienced. The Sahara has a certain awesome silence, but this 
was different. It was not silent and yet it was still, it was clear, 
in the sense of a crystal-like quality of purity. The atmosphere 
of the prairie was unjangled, uncontaminated by all the com- 
plicated vibrations that belong to civilization. 

Here were no factories, no shops, or newspapers. No 
rumours, no wireless giving out news. No sound of the world 
penetrated within a radius of 500 square miles. 

Poverty there was and struggle for existence; sorrow, en- 
mities, and all the normal troubles, but there was something that 
raised the life of the Reservation to a higher plane. It was not 
easy to analyse. Jam even now left wondering. 

Maybe it was the tragedy of the race or it may have been the 
communal and abysmal poverty that linked them into a kind 
of brotherhood. It was sad, yet not depressing. The sadness 
was really melancholy, like that of autumn beauty. The melan- 
choly of a fading race. 

I loved the prairie, loved my simple life, loved the simple, 
generous people among whom I lived. Perhaps, now I came to 
think of it, I was living Love in an abstract sense and Brotherhood. 
This was reciprocated in a quite unusual manner. The Red 


Man is sensitive. He senses whether an individual is attuned or 
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not to spiritual vibration. It happened several times that I was 
claimed as a “* sister,’’ as “‘ one who believes our religion ’’ by 
old, thoughtful, habitually silent men steeped in the tradition of 
their own past. I believe that when religion is an inner mystic 
sensation, an essence of truth devoid of dogma, you are attuned 
to all the religions of the world. The reason I say this is because 
even nuns and priests have claimed me as an instinctive Catholic. 
In the same way the Arabs of our village in the Oasis of Biskra 
have claimed me as a ‘‘ Moslem sister.’’ In neither case did I 
affect any pretence of adhering to these religions, nor did I try 
to penetrate into the inner mysteries of the Red Man’s beliefs. 
I asked for nothing that was not vouchsafed. On rare occasions, 
when they opened up to me and we got down to basic truths, our 
foundations were quite evidently one and indivisible. 

I do not believe that many white people (I have not heard of 
one) have been through the experience that I related at the end of 
Redskin Interlude, when an old dying chief in his tent opened up his 
medicine bag for the last time, and gave me the choice of his most 
sacred possessions. The scene is imprinted for ever on my 
memory. I oft-times conjure up that old lined face, the kindly, 
mystic eyes, hands like knotted roots that cast their distorted 
shadows upon the canvas background, the deep guttural voice, the 
earnest manner, the scent of herbs—and then the ritualistic paint- 
ing of my face and the chanted prayer invoking a Divine blessing. 

I could not have found a more perfect environment for develop- 
ment; spirituality was in the atmosphere. 

After the summer’s hard work, I was content to rest, to enjoy 
leisure and put it to a new use. I had no books and was thrown 
entirely upon my own resources. 

I used to talk to Dick at sunset on the prairie. The little 
house was down in a gully by a spring, and was enveloped in 
shadow early in the afternoon, To see the last of the sun’s rays 
one had to get up on the prairie level. The Indian houses were 
very far apart;° one was hardly conscious of them, they were 
merely dark dots on the distant landscape. 
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I had so far sesoeebuol that it was now no longer necessary for 
Dick to write messages. We were able to converse as we walked 
side by side. 7 

The written word was nevertheless valuable as something 
tangible that could be re-read and referred to, His message 
of September 12th, 1937, referred to my changed conditions: 

‘* | like this place. 

‘“‘Tam so glad you are liking it so much. 

“It is a very good place for me—so calm. I can get to you and 
stay with you. 

““T am always with you on the prairie. I love it at sunset; 
we always were together.* 

‘“ I’m so glad you’re trying to be more conscious of this side— 

‘It helps me to work with you. 

‘* Tam no prophet, | but I see pretty clear, and they tell me that 
you are being taken care of and guided, and that good is in store 
for ‘0a There is much work for you to do. 

‘ We are going to write a book together. 

‘‘ Through us others will be helped. Why is it that although 
you are so far advanced in understanding, you will slip back— 
quite pathetically just as if you were ignorant? 

‘* Never mind if you can’t see me, hear me, touch me. 

“* What a materialist you are ! 

‘* And you always talked against materialism. 

‘* Open your mind and heart to the currents of suggestion, and 
much will come to you. 

‘* It is wonderful that we discovered this. 

‘* Be thankful, Kokotie my sweet, 

‘“ My poor sweet! ”’ 

The ‘‘ slipping back’? was easy to explain. Whenever I 
allowed my mind to dwell upon certain details in the past the 
effect was completely devastating and threw me off my so 
hardly acquired balance. All my periodical breakdowns were 


* On the Bosphorus, as at Algiers, we always climbed to the top of a hill to 
view the sunset, 
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attributable to this. I decided to take Dick into my 
confidence. , 

‘“‘ There are things that torment me,’’ I told him, “ that 
prevent me from stepping forward into my new life. The thing 
that hurts most is that they didn’t send for me in time. . . . I 
can’t get over that; it hurts so to think that I wasn’t physically 
with you at the end. Could you say something about this that 
would help me? ”’ 

He answered: 

‘* Darling, 

‘* They said you were on your way. 

‘* T knew you’d come. 

‘* When I became conscious of the reality, you were my first 
thought. I went straight to you. 

‘* Now it is no use your looking back on that horror. 

‘Tt does no good. 

‘* Promise me, my sweet, 

‘* Promise you won’t look back, you won’t think of all that. 

‘* Think of me as living, as sharing all your experiences, as 
close to you, protecting you and advising you. 

‘“ And time goes so fast. In fact, for me there is no such 
thing as time—but you can’t come yet; we’ve got work to do 
together. 

‘“* KEEP CALM. 

‘* You’re much better, 

‘“ Keep it up. 

‘“ Don’t slump. 

‘* Above all, don’t look back—promise me.”’ 

I promised. 

I promised out loud and IJ promised it in the silence of my soul. 
I promised in the face of the setting sun with my hand uplifted. 

It was a sacred resolution. 

The mere fact of having told him was like unburdening a 
heavy weight. Why hadn’t I told him before? 

But, as though to complicate my resolution, September 20th 
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was rapidly approaching—the first anniversary since his coming 
of age. I wondered where and how Id spend the day. 

Some time back I had written to the gravedigger of the little 
cemetery at Port Vendres asking him to cover the tomb in 
flowers, and begged if possible for a photograph. 

Now I began to dread the posts for fear of the fulfilment of my 
request. Why had I asked for this photograph? It would surely 
be most harrowing; I was angry with myself. 

I knew I'd got to face the picture of the grave with his name 
standing out in letters of black on the white marble. It was my 
own fault; I had asked for it. 

However, the anniversary, in spite of all my fears, passed off 
like any other normal day, with this difference: I worked longer 
hours on a head I had started of an Indian woman with her baby. 
At sunset I got up on to the prairie, and Dick’s birthday-sunset 
was really a gala. The sky was brilliantly colourful and the 
clouds varied in shape in every direction all over the sky. I kept 
pivoting around, drinking it all in and trying not to miss any of it. 
At one moment something seemed to happen: all the glory was 
circling round my head and I was being drawn up; it lasted only 
a second—a flash of illumination. The sensation was so wonder- 
ful it left me dizzy. 

The sun sank behind a hill which stood out against the flaming 
glow, the Rocky Mountain range was like a blue parapet on the 
horizon. 

That night the prairie was hushed. In the daytime there was 
generally a sound of cattle and of horses. There were so many 
horses on the prairie. Sound carried far, and one could hear 
their pounding hoofs even when one could not see them, but on 
Dick’s night the horses were black, soundless silhouettes! The 
prairie was uncannily still; not even a bird stirred. I thought to 
myself that the world on the other side must be like this and I 
tried to imagine that I had passed over. . . . 

The day that I had dreaded had ended and my promise “‘ not to 
look back ’’ had pulled me through. 
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Thoughts are like wild horses. Once you can master them 
half the trouble is over. Mine were beginning to be in harness. 
Dick had helped me. 

Unfortunately there was still the letter to come from Port 
Vendres. The day it arrived I did not immediately open it, but 
went up on to the prairie, summoning all my determination to 
remain calm, and called upon Dick to come to my side. 

As I tore it open some snapshots fell out—I braced myself to 
look: the face of the gravedigger in his Sunday suit smiled back 
atme. The grave with its headstone was completely blotted out 
by his bulky form! 

How Dick and I laughed together! What an ado about nothing! 
It was as though I had braced myself to lift a heavy stone that 
proved to be merely cardboard. It was very good for us to laugh ; 
it broke the tension. Laughter comes so naturally to Dick. 

Life flowed along in such a clear stream during those weeks. 
Although I had no books to help me and no individual to give me 
directions, I evolved through my own intuitive efforts. That is 
to say, left to myself I communed and received spiritual guidance. 
When I compare my experiences with those which are written in 
books—by that great teacher Rudolf Steiner, for instance—it 
appears that I succeeded in achieving what books would have 
taught me. The American Indian derives strength and inspira- 
tion from the forces of nature; I was conscious all the while of 
this elemental force. It affected the atmosphere, just as civiliza- 
tion affects the atmosphere in a contrary sense. In lieu of 
nervous restlessness, the prairie induced calm. Inadvertently I 
achieved my inner seclusion. During those weeks | was in an 
almost permanent state of spiritual exaltation. I truly felt, 
as Keyserling expressed it, that something ‘‘ very great, very 
wonderful ’’ had happened to me. 

Rudolf Steiner says that every individual “‘ should set apart 
moments of his daily life in which to withdraw into himself, 
quietly and alone,”’ and that if one perseveres, spiritual light and 
a new world are eventually revealed. 
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I had withdrawn into myself quietly and alone, not during set- 
apart moments but almost continuously. This was without a 
doubt my spiritual probationary period. 

Occasionally a letter from Keyserling penetrated into this 
seclusion. He too had in a sense, owing to circumstances, 
withdrawn ‘‘ into himself quietly and alone.’’ He wrote that he 
was living in an almost perpetual state of meditation. He was 
right in affirming that I had to find my own way by myself. “‘ If 
a man’s mission be to discover new ways or to build new roads, 
he has to be left in the dark until he finds out by himself ’’; and 

he cited as an example ‘* Buddha, the greatest Hindu, also had no 
Guru. It is the independence that matters in the progress, the 
purely individual initiative.’’ 

I confided to him various of my experiences, and he affirmed 
that he never had any revelations of the kind I had, that his mission 
forbade him to believe anything that he did not know. In the 
last chapter of his book From Suffering to Fulfilment * he reiterates 
his emphatic insistence upon personal experience: ‘‘ My spirit, 
my deepest self aspires to create for itself a strictly personal body. 
This it can only succeed in doing if I accept nothing but what I 
have personally acquired, believe nothing but what I know from 
personal experience; unconditional personal truthfulness is one 
of my categorical imperatives. . . .”’ 

Our two paths were parallel and yet separate. His was the 
path of meditation, mine the path of communion. 

I do not meditate in the sense that Keyserling does, and Keyser- 
ling does not commune asI do. Why should he? Our methods 
of approach have a fundamentally different source. 

In his opinion I accepted too readily—*‘ with your intensely 
emotional and to some extent gullible nature I would mistrust 
all revelations where there is the slightest probability that the 
wish was the mother of the phenomenon.”’ But if I had to mis- 
trust my messages because they expressed my wish, I would be 
left almost with a blank! Must I believe only that which came 

* Published by Selwyn & Blount. 
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through in opposition to my own ideas? But Dick and I always 
had thought as ONE, reacted as ONE, been impulsively directed 
in the same way. My only certainty of his presence was this 
duplication of my own being, this mirrored thought force. 
Keyserling says in his book that “‘ Never yet have I had one 
moment of that comprehensive certainty which some Hindu 
sages have evidently attained.’’ 

There is nothing in Keyserling’s life (so far as I know) to 
bridge him across that ‘‘ comprehensive certainty.’? The sub- 
stance of the bridge is LOVE; its foundation is SEPARATION. 
Only through the pain of separation had I found my way. This 
was not a necessity in Keyserling’s Karma. He found his way 
through another channel—so varied are the roads. Neverthe- 
less an exchange of thought with that dynamic thinker was 
helpful, as all quest of ultimate truths must be. 


CHAPTER III 


EXPERIMENTS (1937—1938) 


Evolution sets in — Return journey — Through the Panama Canal — 
Loneliness — Conversations with Dick — Arrival in England — 
Groping — I meet Dr. Stein — Dick submits to a test — His work — 
Reading to the ‘* dead,”’ 


As THIs BOOK is written to help those in similar circumstances, it 
must not be supposed that I am advising others to follow my pre- 
scription. It is not necessary to travel to North-West America 
and establish contact with Red Indians in order to heal one’s soul. 
It is right that I did so and it was in keeping with my way of living, 
but if I had stayed home I would doubtless have arrived at the 
same point. 

The miracle was the rapidity with which the metamorphosis 
was accomplished. 

By metamorphosis I mean only that something had begun that 
was to evolve. One can never look upon this evolution as having 
any finality; it is a road that winds up hill, and when one has 
reached one summit another appears, and so on endlessly. But 
the great thing is to start climbing and not to lose heart. 

Leaving the sheltered Reservation to plunge back into the 
world was a strange sensation. I dreaded the journey back to 
New York more than words can describe, and my friends saved 
me from it by pointing out how much nearer was San Francisco, 
advising me to put the car on a ship and return via the Panama 
Canal. And so we (I say we deliberately) said good-bye with 
great sadness to our Indian friends and travelled four days south, 
through the October snows in the Rockies, to the orange-trees 


and oleanders of California. 
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On the western side of the Sierra Nevada I told Dick as we 
went along: ‘* This is our last motoring day—this is our last 
hundred miles—our last fifty miles—our last ten miles.’? After 
all our thousands of miles and months of motoring, of wandering, 
our American adventure, which began at the Atlantic, was about 
to end. But when we reached the Pacific and the smell of the 
ocean, Dick said, ‘‘ 1 don’t mind if we substitute a ship for the 
old ‘bus! ’’ Forty-eight hours later we sailed on a big, half- 
empty luxury liner. 

The people on board were all holiday-makers. They lived in 
sunbathing suits, they flirted, danced, and absorbed cocktails. I 
sat alone and read a book or watched them, and was overcome by 
a sudden desperate sensation of loneliness. Keyserling in his 
chapter on solitude explains that this ‘* can only happen in the 
midst of indifferent people, because the consciousness of in- 
difference does isolate.’’ 

Whenever the ship put into harbour I went ashore alone. The 
others formed parties or groups. 

At Cristobal on the Caribbean side of the Canal, I contrived, 
with the help of a native who looked more like a monkey than a 
human, to reach the jungle. I felt much more in harmony with 
this human monkey than with any of the ship’s passengers. He 
understood my appreciation—or shall we call it my curiosity ?— 
concerning the incredible swamp to which he belonged. No 
other human did I see during those hours of exploration. But if 
the native seemed more animal than human, this uncertainty 
applied to all nature. The shrubs and creepers seemed un- 
decided as to whether they were flowers or fruit. A banana- 
leafed tree produced a coral blossom as tall as myself that looked 
as if it were carved in wood and lacquered; each orange husk 
split open and emitted cerulean, metallic, blue berries. A 
creeper with red berries clinging to its stem burst into iridescent 
white and yellow flowers. Some of the vegetation seemed more 
animal, even, than vegetable. The beauty reminded me of 
Mexico. Hibiscus bushes were surrounded by flashing, darting, 
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shining humming-birds. Butterflies the size of my hand flopped 
about lazily. From high trees hung ropes with bunches of 
flowers weighing them down. The jungle was alive with a 
whistling, singing, croaking, cackling, shrieking, hissing chorus! 

The ship sailed that evening at seven and I nearly missed it. 

That night on deck, in our habitual corner, Dick and I talked 
itover. He too had been fascinated by the magic of our day, had 
shared with me the thrill and the wonder of it. But when I com- 
plained of my isolation and the fact that no one had offered to 
accompany me, his tone changed: 

‘“ Now listen, Kokotie. All those people want to be amused. 
They haven’t got broken hearts, or if they have they don’t want 
to think about it. Do you want to swim in that pool, play 
bridge, lotto, dance on deck, or drink cocktails? No! And 
they don’t want to discuss any of the things that interest you. If 
you took trouble, dolled yourself up, wanted to dance and drink 
_ and be merry, they’d be only too glad to welcome you among 
them. Now cheer up! 

‘“ Let’s enjoy this journey together. 

‘‘ I can’t if you are going to be unreasonable. 

‘“ Sweet one, I’m so happy to be on the sea again. 

‘“T love the sound of the ship ploughing her way through the 
water. 

‘* And the gulls. 

‘* Kokotie, I’m with you. 

‘Tm with you. 

‘*T am with you.”’ 

At Havana, the next port of call, memories surged back 
of the little six-year-old Dick full of eager adventure. We 
were on our way then to Mexico and I recalled the past 
as I drove sadly around the town and its suburbs, with my 
thoughts for company. That evening as the ship left port we 
communed as usual, and the wind was warm in our faces: 
‘“‘T want you, darling, never to go off alone again on a long 
trip. You did it this time and for a reason, and it was heroic; 
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but it isn’t right. Jam going to see to it when you get back that 
you are surrounded by friends. You won’t be lonely, I promise 
you.” 

‘* Darling,’’ I interposed, “‘ you won’t be bored when I’m 
living in the studio? ”’ 

‘“ Bored! ’’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ But, Kokotie, we’re going to 
work, aren’t we?”’ 

Everything that I have so far intimately related proves con- 
tinuity. It wasn’t, of course, possible for me to “‘ lose ’’ Dick, 
for any sense of separateness to come between us. I never in all 
those months doubted even during my moments of weakness. 
During those recurring fits I generally knew I was hurting him, 
but by a curious reasoning I knew that in reversed circumstances 
I should expect him occasionally to weep over me and be hurt, 
perhaps, if he did not! 

It is very possible that, in the two previous lives 1 know of, 
when I died before him (in the Greek period and in the eighteenth 
century), I was hurt a little observing the manner of his con- 
solation! If one has not sufficiently evolved one can be just as 
unreasonably hurt in the spirit as in the body. 

On my return to England after a ten months’ absence I had a 
further experimental stage to go through. Recalling various 
experiences, I realize the hopeless quagmire into which I blun- 
dered in spite of all I had learnt in the seclusion of the Reserva- 
tion. Not content with the splendid direct communication I 
had enjoyed when no other means was available, I succumbed 
to the banal temptation of a go-between in the guise of a 
medium. 

I went to the same one through whom I had spoken to my 
husband during the war. At that time it seemed the only way. 
But I had always entertained a suspicion that the medium, even 
in trance state, cannot totally eliminate her own personality. 
This suspicion was intensified when, on this occasion, I mentioned 
the subject of Reincarnation to Dick, who had always taken it for 
granted, and to my astonishment he denied all knowledge of it. 
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After the séance I had tea with the medium and mentioned 
this strange refutation by Dick. Thereupon the good lady rose 
hotly in his defence, declaring her own emphatic disbelief. It 
was clear to me, therefore, that the medium had intruded her 
prejudice into our conversation, and it seemed to me that we had 
nothing further to gain by this form of communication, 

Nevertheless, one is slow to learn, and I still experimented 
foolishly here and there (quite unprofitably), groping after I knew 
_ not what, and seemingly unaware that all I could possibly hope 
for was through further self-development. I remember, and I 
say this in justification of my groping, that I had a deep desire to 
belong to some group. I was intensely lonely. No matter 
where I went, I seemed not to belong. I felt completely out of 
it if | went to a church, out of it at a Queen’s Hall Spiritualist 
service, out of it where a dozen Buddhists were gathered to- 
gether, out of it among the Christian Scientists. For a time I 
was more like a ghost than Dick himself, I was une dme en peine (for 
which I know no adequate translation). 

About this time I made the acquaintance of Doctor Walter 
Stein, Editor of The Present Age. Ido not doubt that we were 
brought together by destiny. I need not try to explain him, 
for he has been giving lectures in London for years. He acted 
as a human fingerpost, indicating the way. He preserved me 
from much that was useless, senseless, and a waste of time. 
Among those who represent colourful volumes in the library 
of my life, Dr. Stein is my dictionary, my human reference 
book! 

Dick referred pretty frequently now to the work we would 
soon do. together: 

‘Tt will be very exhausting,’’ he assured me; “‘ it will need 
all your effort—so prepare. Be careful. Be sure. You must 
not write anything you repudiate later. You cannot go back on 
the written word. We’ll help you from this side.”’ 

One night I decided to put Dick toa test. It was the Monday 
after Easter (1938), and I wrote down my question: ‘‘ Where is 
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Peter?’ After a pause, “‘ Approaching Barcelona,’’ came the 
answer. 

My brother had been a Non-Intervention observing officer 
since the beginning of the Spanish War. The last news I had of 
him was from a North African port. I had no reason to suppose 
he was anywhere near Barcelona, and wrote it down reluctantly. 
Later, when we were able to compare notes (he kept a careful 
diary), I was able to check up on the date. It was 
true that on the night of Easter Monday his ship was 
ploughing her way through a head storm rather dangerously 
close to the coast and nearing Barcelona. Had I put my 
question a day earlier or a day later the answer would not have 
applied. Here are some further answers to questions that I 
received that night: 

Question: *‘ What is your main work? ”’ 

Answer: “‘ Organizing and being organized.’’ 

Question: ‘‘ What for? ’’ 

Answer: ‘‘ Group force is stronger than individual effort.’’ 

Question: ‘‘ What are you trying to do?”’ 

Answer: ‘‘ Understanding.’’ 


Question: “‘ Is it a religious effort? ”’ 

Answer: ‘‘In a way, yes and no. It’s Peace—Evolution— 
Right.”’ 

Question: “‘ Are you under the leadership of Michael? ”’ 

Answer: ‘‘ I am under his banner.’’ 

Question: “‘ Does he inspire you? ’’ Me 


Answer: ‘‘ Blindly.’’ 
Question: ‘* How about Orifiel, the future Cosmic leader? ”’ 


Answer: ‘‘ Don’t look so far ahead. 

Question: ‘* Will you transfer your allegiance? ”’ 

Answer: ‘‘ I must belong to my epoch.”’ 

Question: “‘ Can you explain a little more about the nature of 


your work? ”’ 
Answer: ‘‘ There is a band of us, a group who are able to get 
through to earth. There are people who cannot; they are not 
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our group—they have other work. We are associated in 
categories according to our conditions. 

‘It is very hard on those who cannot get through. They 
envy us others. We, my group, are very happy because we can 
get into such close communication. You must understand we 
need to use people on earth. We have not (here we had great 
difficulty in spelling the word) dissacocalated (disassociated) our- 
selves from earth. Great work is going on. As on earth, we 
have leaders, commanders, organizers. The Higher Forces 
direct, and there are detachments at their command. 

“TI try to make it clear in your language. 

a try. | 

‘“ We are divided in sections, our section act as messengers, as 
liaison officers. 

** You understand? 

‘* There are not enough people on earth who are instruments, 
who have direct contact. There are a lot, but not enough—so 
they are valuable; we try to get messages through—to give direc- 
tions. It isn’t us—it’s through us. You know this. 

“* We may have to get an idea, a suggestion through to some- 
one at a particular moment. Get people together to discuss, 
suggest someone act—do something ‘ They ’ want done, convey 
some knowledge, some understanding—you call it inspiration. 
It all fits together. Sometimes it is despairing! 

‘“We don’t always know why we have to give a_message. 
We don’t always see the plan—but we trust— 

‘We have sure leaders. We never doubt or argue or 
oppose. 

‘“We DO! 

‘* Besides we have to acquire knowledge for ourselves—we 
learn. 

‘* ‘We have instructors. 

“Tt is important for us to understand. I am_ learning 
fast. . 
“* You have helped me. 
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‘« Part of my work is to guard you. 

‘‘ To keep close contact. 

‘* “They ’ are going to use you. The book is your work. It 
is mine too. 

‘« That is why ‘ They ’ let you know so much. 

‘* “They ’ want you to know so that you can make it clear to 
others. 

‘* It is important to open people’s eyes. You will be the means 
of doing a lot to help. 

‘* Don’t worry about the book; when you begin it will all 
come to you. It will take form. Let it take form by itself. | 
will help you, and I will be helped. 

‘* You are doing well—keep on. The present is very good. 

‘* Darling, I see you so Greek. 

‘“ Has no one told you? You are ina Greek halo! A Greek 
mist, all golden—so happy, bless you! 

‘‘ Trust me and trust yourself. None of this is your sub- 
conscious. 

‘‘ I wish I could prove it to you—but your own happiness is 
proof enough. No more, my sweet. You are tired. 

‘“T don’t have to say good-bye or good night. We don’t 
separate.’’ 

According to Rudolf Steiner, the ‘‘ dead ’’ read and learn 
through us. One can actually read to them, call upon them to 
listen. 

When Dick says, ‘* Iam learning fast, you are helping me,”’ he 
would seem to confirm Rudolf Steiner’s assertion that through 
the living the dead can learn. It is a beautiful sensation, reading 
to the dead. Now when I read to Dick I feel as when he was in 
my womb and I was feeding his soul prenatally. In a way, this 
is true. He is back at the prenatal stage, preparing for a future 
incarnation. It may still be a long way off, but preparation 
requires more than nine months! 

Rudolf Steiner says: ‘‘ Each time that a dead person contacts 
a remembrance of himself in the soul of one who in some way 
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was connected with him here, it is always as if something streamed 
over to him which beautified his life and enhanced its value—to 
the dead, beauty streams to them from what rays forth out of the 
hearts and souls of those who keep them in memory.’’ 

I like to think that Dick’s spirit life is filled with beauty, not 
spasmodically, not intermittently, but continuously; if I can do 
nothing else for him, I can at least do that. 
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CTA LER AV 
LOOKING BACK (1938—1939) 


Looking back —I find Dick in Greek history — Unfairness of Mr. 
Grote — The Greek Dick described by others —— What memory tells 
me — Dick’s mother — Dick’s wife — Dick’s dog — Dick’s boat — 
Glamour and failure. 


IN THIS LAST conversation with Dick his reference to my ‘‘ going 
Greek ’’ was very significant. 

I was in the throes of getting back our Greek incarnations. I 
had not long before discovered Dick’s identity (which I have 
referred to fitfully in earlier chapters). Memory was coming 
back to me in waves which temporarily obliterated my physical 
memory to such an extent that I could no longer trust myself to 
retain the simplest details of everyday life. People whose faces 
I seemed never to have seen before tried to recall to me the 
occasions we had met. Generally I failed to remember the 
occasion, even when described to me in detail. I was reminded 
of things I had said, and which I heard for the first time. I could 
not keep an appointment or answer a letter. People would 
arrive for a meal saying that [had invited them. The books I read 
and underlined, I read over a second and a third time and it 
seemed to me I had never read them before. I would write 
down on a paper the things I needed to remember and would lose 
the paper. I got rather anxious about myself, anxious about the 
future, about the sort of old woman I would be without a mind. 
In remembering the past, I was unable to remember the present! 

I have been asked by many people who would like to remember 
their past incarnations how this can be brought about, but I am 


not sure if it is given to us all, even with care and training. 
326° 
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There are people who might work hard to become artists or 
musicians and who would not succeed. I was taught for five 
years to play the piano, and at the end of that time I did not know 
my notes! There are people who think that through study and 
concentration it is possible to reach any goal. I know there are 
many goals J could never reach even with concentrated effort. 
The training for ‘*memory,’’ however, is well known to Yogis 
and occultists. I believe it is no mystery, no secret, and is acces- 
sible to all. It may sound simple enough; before you go to sleep 
review your day backwards. Relive everything you did from 
bedtime, in sequence, back to your morning breakfast! If you 
are tired you will have fallen asleep before you are a quarter of the 
way. If your day has been a full one you will find the mental 
effort a great struggle and even an agony. 

It is not so hard for me because now there are not many 
incidents in my day. I would probably not succeed in reviewing 
the sort of day I used to live a little while ago. Ido not know to 
what extent these exercises are responsible for success, but I am 
certain that absolute quietude is necessary. I was alone in my 
brother’s cottage at Brede with an empty day to fill with thought 
and reading; just uneventful even days, one after another, week 
after week, and memories came back to me in several ways. 

They came with a kind of automatic rhythm. Every morning 
I waked at four, at six, at eight, that is to say, within a half-hour’s 
variation of these hours, either with a clear vision or repeating 
words. These visions are quite different from dreams, and are 
of two categories: either I relive a certain scene or I see a person 
whom I recognize as myself. For instance: 

I am looking out on a wide shiny space that seems to be wet 
sand by the sea. Greek cavalry, the sun glinting upon their 
helmets, are spread out in a forward movement. 

Another time I see a woman in a long white dress holding a 
child by the hand, in the other an open parasol; the picture is 
recognizably Greek, it is a Tanagra figure come back to life. My 


consciousness told me it was myself ; 
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Here is another picture: a big white studio is being offered to 
me as a suitable place in which to work. Two sheets of bur- 
nished metal next to one another on the wall reflect water and 
ships in the distance. There does not seem to be a window, half 
the wall on one side is open, as if it were a loggia; it is light and 
seems rather modern in architecture—simple, straight, square. 
Outside in the passage I meet a man who looks as if he were 
emerging from his bath draped in a bath towel! He is a Greek, 
presumably an artist, for the place seems to be a big communal 
building, a kind of Academy. 

Now I see the Herculaneum bronze Victory, a replica of which 
Doctor Axel Munthe * gave me when we were in Naples. I 
know that I have modelled it, or if not that one another which the 
Goddess Athena holds in her left hand. Because I am a woman 
I may not have official recognition. But the sculptor who was 
commissioned to carve the Athena is my teacher. I have 
studied with him and he offers me the Victory if I care to do it 
anonymously. The authorship of the composition as a whole 
goes to the sculptor of the statue. I accept, happy and proud to 
be allowed to have a part in this official work. Then, as now, 
there are fellow artists willing to give me criticism, advice, and 
encouragement. I can to a certain degree achieve distinction 
through private patronage, but mostly the work that is being 
done is for the Government, and because I am a woman I cannot 
be a candidate. 

And here is another clear picture: 

To my studio arrives a very beautiful young man crowned with 
olive; he has won the wreath in the Olympic Games. I am en- 
gaged upon a head of him. He is too weary from the excitement 
of the day to pose, and falls asleep upon the couch. I walk on 
tiptoe not to wake him. This is the man who has been reincar- 
nated, in this life, my son. 

These and others are pieces in a mosaic that have fallen apart 
and need to be pieced together. They tell no story; their value 

* Author of San Michele. 
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is in their wonderful clearness. I give them as illustrations of a 
way in which knowledge reaches me. 

Then there are words that I repeat on waking that are like 
isolated phrases divorced from their text. These need even 
more piecing together. 

One morning at four o’clock I awoke saying: “‘ It is a little 
island off the coast of Mitylene.”’ 

At six o’clock I awoke saying: ‘* C'est une petite ile sur la céte 
de Mitylene.’’ (French plays an equal part in this memory game.) 

Ihad no idea how to spell Mitylene, nor where it was, and had 
to look for it on the map. I found it, of course, off the Asia 
coast and dots that indicate tiny islands between the big island 
and the mainland. I have not learned yet what it may signify in 
my past. I hope I shall some day know, though it may necessi- 
tate a journey to Mitylene! 

When these fragments come through to me in my half waking 
state I fight the effort of recording them. My sleepy conscious- 
ness protests that it is not worth while, but something else in me 
argues that the pencil and the paper are next to my bed for this 
purpose, so I light up, scribble, put the light out, and fall asleep 
again. When I awake finally at eight o’clock I find something on 
the writing block of which I have no recollection. If I had not 
written it at the time it would be lost. But these are not the 
only manifestations of memory. 

While I am reading a book something will intervene between 
me and the printed page. I am powerless; I have to lay down 
the book and let this thing take possession of my mind. Maybe 
take a pencil and write. 

This is not fragmentary, like the morning awakenings. It is a 
complete impression in the nature of revelation that descends 
upon me and envelops me. I may add that it is quite useless to 
start reading in a state of expectancy. Nothing happens when 
you expect it. It happens when you are fully occupied in think- 
ing of something quite different, but of course (and this cannot be 
too strongly stressed) there must be quietude. 
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When I first discovered Dick’s identity in history I tried to 
deny it to myself. Isaid, “‘ This cannot be; I will not accept it, 
this isn’t good enough! ’’ But as I went on reading and studying 
Thad to accept it. Not only was Dick recognizable, but I recog- 
nized him! 

Then something else happened: I rose in wrath against his 
detractors. I wrote “‘ liar ’’ in the margin ofa history book. It 
is strange to read history with the sensation of ** it all comes back 
to me now!’’ To know that one was there, above all to know 
when the historian who may be right in his facts is wrong in his 
judgment. Nothing is more unjust than history or more 
prejudiced or so misleading! 

The facts and the legends, the rumours and the lies that sur- 
round the lives of the conspicuous dead are collected together by 
posterity and offered to us for our misjudgment. This is called 
history. In spite of the fact that most of Dick’s contemporaries 
portrayed him with justice and detachment (with two exceptions, 
and these were personal enemies), modern historians flay him 
mercilessly. This is particularly true of George Grote, whose 
History of Greece in twelve volumes has formed a reservoir into 
which subsequent biographers have dipped conspicuously. 

That Grote is a reincarnation of one of Dick’s Greek enemies 
is absolutely indicated. In his record of the centuries Grote 
seems to be restrained and objective, but when he touches upon 
Dick’s Greek name something happens to him, and you can almost 
fancy that he is grinding his teeth! Of no one else from begin- 
ning to end in this history is he so bitter. Grudgingly does he 
admit his capabilities and his achievements, jubilantly he records 
his faults and his failures. 

There are certain things that Dick can only see through my 
eyes (or mind); the past comes back to him as I vision it, read it, 
write it. But equally does he have to be reminded of details of his 
last life on earth, so quickly does memory fade. 

There was a chariot race in his Greek life, actually recorded by 
the historian. Dick came through with a message about this. 
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He wrote: “‘ That chariot race was grand! JI remember that, it 
was grand, my Kokotie! ’? And he added: ‘‘ Ihad to laugh just 
now when you were so indignant with Mr. Grote. Kokotie 


can’t stand hearing me criticized! ’? He would not have known 
that Mr. Grote had criticized him if I had not read it and been 
indignant! 


In his summing up of Dick’s faults which were extremely 
human ones, Mr. Grote represented his vanity and his love of 
publicity as vices. The Greek Dick was really no more vain than 
many so called ‘‘ great ’’ men of all times, especially the present. 
Mr. Grote admits that he was “‘ always brave, vigorous, and full of 
resource ’’ and indeed he could hardly say less. 

Professor Bury is milder, but even he describes the Greek 
Dick as a young man of “‘ brilliant intellect and no morality (poor 
Dick), who had shocked his kinsfolk not by his dissoluteness but 
by the incredible insolence which accompanied it.”’ 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, basing its testimony on that of the 
classics, describes him as ‘‘ possessed of great personal beauty ; 
he showed himself self-willed, capricious, and passionate, and in- 
dulged in the wildest freaks. He owed the success of his 
meteoric career purely to personal magnetism.”’ 

Hardly anything provokes such bitterness in men as another 
man’s success with women. From that point of view Dick was a 
public danger. One of his famous contemporaries tells us that 
he was pursued by a crowd of “‘ reputable women ”’ on account 
of his beauty. Another that he was ‘‘ the most beautiful of 
men.’’ According to a third he was equally beautiful at every 
stage of his life, in childhood, in youth, and in maturity. 

His outstanding traits were: his sense of independence, his 
indifference to public opinion (called insolence by modern 
biographers), his magnetic leadership, his sense of the dramatic, 
his spirit of adventure, his humour, founded on high spirits, and 
generosity in proportion to his enormous wealth. If one adds 
to this a romantic lineage, it is hardly surprising that he appealed 
to women. If they did not adore the Greek Dick, what sort of a 
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man would they adore? That he was indulged and spoiled from 
the very beginning was inevitable. At the age of three he lost 
his father in one of the incessant wars. Owing to his family 
connections and to the fact that the head of the State was his 
guardian, he was brought up among those giants of the arts and 
literature, the statesmen and philosophers whom the intervening 
centuries have failed to obliterate. 

Needless to say, Dick had an adoring mother. They were 
portrayed together in bronze by one of the artists who was 
striving for recognition. He was often asked by sculptors to 
pose for their statues of the gods. 

As a small child he was the model for an official representation 
of Eros. The most beautiful boys were chosen as models for the 
Hermes. Everyone had a terminal figure with the head of the 
god to guard their door. This was a form of protection or 
blessing. My memory tells me that Dick’s mother did not 
want to be protected by an unknown Hermes, she requested that 
her own son should be the model, and so it happened; and Dick 
stood guard over his mother’s door in godly guise. 

The little boy told her one day, half in jest, ‘‘ Iam very good- 
looking, oh yes, very, very good-looking! ’’ and smiled at the 
reflection of himself in the big sheet of burnished metal. His 
mother, of course, reproved him (turning away to hide her 
smile) and advised him to let other people say it. 

‘* They do say it,’’ he answered; ‘* they say our Hermes is the 
most beautiful in all Athens.”’ 

His tutors were distinguished Sophists, but he could not learn 
from others or from the written word; he could only learn from 
life. 

Phidias was an old man when he was still a boy, and it was the 
scandalous persecution of the old man that killed Dick’s belief in 
the Olympians and in democracy. This slinging of mud at the 
sculptor of the gods brought down the whole edifice. The great 
Athena herself lost some of her divinity. Was she not robed in 
the gold that Phidias was accused of pilfering? But, as history 
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tells us, the wily old man, who knew his Greeks, had taken the 
precaution of hanging the precious metal on little nails stuck into 
the body of the goddess. Thus it could be weighed, and this was 
a set-back for his enemies. But what a miserable business! 
Athens could talk of nothing else. 

Dick accompanied his mother to the Temple and watched her 
throw incense on the glowing coals in the tripod. On the way 
home he tried to explain to her: ‘* She’ll never hear you. She’s 
only a dummy that Phidias made to hang the gold on.’’ His 
mother expostulated, tried to explain the symbolism, warned 
him, ‘‘ If you are disrespectful the goddess will punish you.”’ 
But she did not punish the persecutors of Phidias.. He was con- 
vinced quite early in life that ‘* the justice of the gods ’’ was an 
empty phrase. 

The festive processions, however, never ceased to fill him with 
joy. Beauty was his religion. 

The great company of youths riding their horses bare-backed 
was a sight to rejoice the gods! And the women in their graceful 
flowing garments, how lovely they were with the sunlight in 
their hair. 

He grew up quickly (it seemed as if he were born a man) and lost 
his heart as frequently as the waxing and the waning of the moon. 

He married very young, and his love-affairs did not cease with 
marriage. His bride in some respects was the female replica of 
himself. In beauty, breeding, and endowment there was nothing 
to choose between them. 

Young girls were not easily seen; they were kept hidden 
within their four walls according to the custom of the East. But 
at the festivals they would suddenly blossom forth to play their 
processional part. It was a kind of fifth-century ‘* coming out.”’ 
The year that Dick returned (laurel crowned) from his first war, 
the conspicuous beauty in the Boedromion (September) proces- 
sion was one who, by her family’s hereditary right, was Torch- 
bearer in the celebrations of the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

Just as in these days at a debutante ball interest centres around 
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the loveliest girl of the season, attention that year centred upon 
this beautiful heiress, whose family were supposed to have des- 
cended from a half-mythological hero. As the procession pro- 
ceeded along the sacred way, from the Hill of Daphne to the 
Temple of Demeter, Dick pranced by on his spirited stallion 
(surely it was white and neighed noisily!) to attract the attention 
of the girl, who fulfilled her part with all the emotion of a 
premiere communiante. Raising her eyes she met his, and each was 
confounded by the other’s beauty. 

It was not to be supposed that Dick would allow anyone else to 
wed the most distinguished girl in Athens. 

Vanity? Perhaps! Publicity? It roused comment, which is 
transmitted to us through two thousand years. Not a bad 
achievement on the part of two simple citizens! 

Was it a happy marriage? 

How could any marriage with Dick be happy! One would 
not even judge of it in that light. He was, of course, the most 
faithless of husbands. He made her sad and glad by turn. 
Perhaps she did not demand fidelity; few oriental women expect 
it. She certainly satisfied the side of his nature which was mystic 
and worshipped beauty. She shared his happy days, the days of 
his youth and triumphs. She bore him children, and died before 
he was engulfed in an avalanche of troubles. 

It had seemed so important to the families concerned that he 
should have a son. There was so much to inherit, so much to 
transmit. Viewed in perspective, it is quite unimportant and is 
a great lesson in values. Nothing survives but personality; the 
rest is oblivion. But the individual is as living and as brightly 
coloured as if he were of yesterday, just as glamorous, as heroic, 
as tragic, and as human. 

He is with us still, inventing a thousand ways of attracting our 
attention. He was young when he went to his first war and 
treated it in the light of a good adventure. To return to Athens 
crowned with laurel, arrayed in a presentation suit of armour, 
was worth any amount of risk. 
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He simply must be talked about; if needs be he will wear a 
purple cloak and trail it in a particularly inimitable way and wear 
a wreath of violets in his hair! For, as he truly pointed out, 
when you have played the man and earned your helmet on the 
field of battle, you are privileged to do whatever you please with- 
out any risk of being dubbed effeminate. All Athens talked 
about his pranks, his way of life, his house, his friends; they even 
talked about his dog. It was the largest and finest of its kind, a 
present from Italy, one of those great white dogs that is bred to 
this day in the Roman Campagna. 

Dick and his dog were the pride of Athens, for Athens loved 
everything that could add to her elegance and distinction. 

When the size, the colour, and the quality of the dog had 
ceased to be a matter of comment, the dog suddenly lost its tail. 
Comment revived. Dick laughed; he always laughed. It was 
said that he had cut it off on purpose to make people talk. They 
said that he had himself admitted this was the reason. Although 
the story of his dog’s tail is an historical anecdote, it is incom- 
plete. The real explanation he could not give, but here my 
memory contributes its fragmentary evidence. 

The night before he (with his dog) called upon a certain lady 
whose husband was invited to one of those male gatherings that 
combined banquet and debating society, where love was to be 
the subject of discussion. Dick too was invited; indeed, how 
could there be a party without him? He knew it would last far 
into the night and that he’d have enough of it if he took only half 
a part; also, he’d make a spectacular late entrance. Everyone 
would look up and comment on his entry. 

So he decided to make love first and join the discussion on love 
afterwards. His absence was a matter of comment, and there 
was one for whom his prolonged absence became suspicious. 
Making an excuse, this man left the party and unexpectedly re- 
appeared in his home. Neither he nor Dick ever gave away the 
sequel—the husband out of personal pride and Dick out of con- 
sideration for the lady. Truth to tell, the door was not inten- 
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tionally slammed upon the dog’s tail, but it was a heavy door and 
slammed with a great violence. There were only two alterna- 
tives: amputation or a splint. But whether vertical or 
horizontal, Dick could not face Athens with his dog’s tail in a 
splint. 

The rest of the night he caroused with his friends discussing the 
various aspects of love. His speech is somewhere recorded. 

Among others of his hobbies were horses. He bred them and 
entered them in the chariot races. It is recorded that he raced 
seven chariots of four horses each at the Olympic Games,* and 
won three races in one day. Such a thing had never been seen; 
he wore three wreaths of olive one upon the other! The city 
went crazy with excitement. 

The exploit was not really difficult to achieve for whoever 
could afford it, but it enraged those other competitors of lesser 
means. Not only did he do spectacular things, but he swag- 
gered outrageously. In every sense of the expression he was Je 
m’en fichiste | 

There was, however, another little-known side to him which 
history does not record: whenever he disappeared—which he 
did frequently—his friends in Athens imagined he was at his place 
in the country. When he was not at his country place, his 
servants took it for granted he was in Athens. In reality he was 
fed-up with adulation, luxury, and the complicated entanglements 
of his love affairs; he had set sail in a little boat that he kept 
secretly in the harbour of Pireus. No one knew about his little 
boat (he had a big swanky one to impress his friends) except his 
Mantinean slave boy, to whose charge it was entrusted. 

Sometimes he took the boy with him, but more often he went 
alone, for his need to be alone was just as intense as his need for 
society; he was dominated by their successive urge in turn. 

It is easy to recapture a duplication of the Dick who loved to 
sail in Clapotis. The Greek Dick loved those solitary hours, the 


* Wavertree, that breeder of Derby winners, must have been subconsciously 
aware of this exploit, which gave Dick some value in his eyes. 
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dancing water reflecting the cloudless sky, the soft, cool breezes 
that filled his purple sail. Half naked, sunburnt, and shiny like 
polished wood, his hair ruffled by the wind, his eyes would 
eagerly scan the creeks and bays of the islands. In the little 
harbours he was just a simple sailor who talked with the fisher- 
men in their own fashion. He brought them news of the super 
city, laughed with them over the latest political scandal—and 
there were plenty—poked fun at the public names. Simple folk 
always love a gibe at the mighty, and Dick learnt just what they 
thought (through hearsay) of those members of his family, several 
of whom held public office. He learnt too what they thought 
about democracy—whether it inspired respect and confidence. 

They made him presents of fish and fruits, invited him into 
their humble homes to share a meal. Sometimes he heard 
stories of distress, of accidents, poverty, or of injustice. When, 
a few weeks later, the wrong was righted, sickness received atten- 

tion, distress was anonymously alleviated, or an accident received 
compensation, it was assumed that the gods must have overheard 
or that some particular goddess had been moved to pity, and 
sacrifice was offered. 

There were longer absences, which used to distress his mother, 
who feared some accident had befallen him. 

She little knew to what extent her fears were justified, how 
often and how nearly he might have disappeared without trace. 
Storms were his speciality! Anything for excitement. After 
one of his shipwrecks he was obliged to beg shelter at a fisher- 
man’s hut. The daughter of the fisherman was a lovely, half- 
wild creature. He fancied the statue of Artemis had come to 
life. Athens saw little of him for a time. 

He renamed his boat the Artemisia, and took the girl with him 
on his trips. He liked the sight of the little figure at the helm, 
especially when the wind blew her curls about her face, giving her 
_ the appearance of a Fury. He enjoyed the sound of her laughter 
and the love in her eyes. For she was full of appreciation and he 
loved to be appreciated. 
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But all this happened in the days of his precocious youthfulness. 

Had he ended here, had he never made the shore in the storm, 
friends would have lamented ‘‘ A life cut short that was full of 
promise ’’ and the world would never have heard of him. But 
he became a man, and the sort of things he might have accom- 
plished in this last life he accomplished then. 

In an erratic way he threw himself into politics, although 
politics on the whole bored him. He was too anarchistic to 
adhere to family traditions or to beademocrat. From childhood 
he had been a witness of the public debates, had seen how easily 
the voting masses could be swayed by a nimble-minded orator. 
How one, for instance, had worked them up into a frenzy over 
the revolt of Mitylene, and after the island was subdued the 
common crowd howled for the suppression of the entire male 
population ‘‘ to teach them.’’ Reluctantly the trireme set out 
with the inexorable death-sentence. The next day, when heads 
had cooled, they awoke to a realization of the full horror of their 
decision. Another trireme with countermands set out to over- 
take the first, and barely arrived in time. 

A few such instances were responsible for the opinion he 
voiced that democracy was ‘* acknowledged folly.’’ But he 
played up to the “‘ gallery ’’ because he coveted the power that 
is invested in statesmanship. Even so, he could not be satisfied 
for long with state administration. He had to be on the move, 
leading cavalry or a fleet. The glamour of Byzantium drew him 
like a magnet. Nothing daunted, he prepared an attack, but the 
gates opened to him! That was his luack—whenever he laid siege 
to a city ora woman they opened their gates or their arms to him. 

He loved the Byzantine world and its waterways. The rugged 
Thracians on one side and the wild Asiatics on the other were a 
blessed contrast to those Greeks, who never could agree 
about anything, argued their heads off, and betrayed their best 
men. 

He built himself three castles: one in Thrace, on the Propon- 
tis, and the two others on the Hellespont—foreseeing, maybe, 
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that some day he would become an exile from Athens and a 
fugitive from Greece. 

He had no sense, really, of belonging eine ; and that is 
why he and I, who have belonged nowhere in this life, will be 
ready to fit into the world of the future where frontiers will no 
longer exist. It seems as if we had prepared during centuries for 
this future world. 

Just as Dick was adaptable in this life, he was adaptable 
too in his Greek life. In Athens he was spectacular and 
luxurious ; later in Sparta he was hard and tough; in Byzantium 
he was barbaric and voluptuous! In fact, the same Dick 
who by turns was a man of the world and a tough, common 
sailor! 

He always had a dual nature. In Greek days he was half sailor 
and half Pasha, and seemed to be dominated by each in turn. 
Athenian he was, but because Athens treated him capriciously he 
_ shook the dust of Athens from his feet. He had served his city 
well, was a proven leader and strategist, yet at the climax, so to 
speak, of his life’s ambitions, when he was about to win the 
biggest campaign Athens had yet undertaken, his enemies at home 
framed an accusation of blasphemy to ruinhim. They were will- 
ing to risk losing the war rather than that he should win it. In 
his absence, without waiting even for his defence, he was 
publicly cursed by the Eleusinian priests and his property 
confiscated. 

It was not the property that Bratiencsd to Dick. What mat- 
tered was the miscarriage of personal triumph and of a victory for 
Athens, the victory he planned to bring back to her as a crowning 
glory. But at the psychological moment the campaign was en- 
trusted to a timorous old man who had opposed it from the first, 
and who when immediate action was imperative let pass a month 
in deliberate inactivity because of an eclipse of the moon and an 
oracle that bade him wait! 

From his place of exile impotently Dick raged—the idiocy, the 
futility, the pity of it all. But the Lacedemonians who had given 
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him sanctuary knew his value; they allowed themselves to be 
advised and led by him. 

Dick could not, he would not accept defeat. In his heart he 
aimed the blow at his political enemies in Athens. He must 
prove his capacity not only to Athens but to Sparta, to the world, 
above all to himself. 

And so, to a catastrophic defeat of the Athenian fleet under his 
substitute was added the victory of Sparta under his own direc- 
tion, from which combination of disasters the Athenian Republic 
was never fully to recover. He has been called a traitor, but this 
is unjust. Greek he was and Greek he remained. He never led 
a foreign foe against his country. He led Sparta against Athens, 
but Sparta was Greece. 

It was, after all, the privilege of Athens city to love, revile, 
acclaim, and curse by turn, acclaim again and again revile! She 
would not have been true to herself had she not behaved capric- 
iously, and the Greek Dick received the hall-mark of greatness 
through his Athenian persecution. 

But shortly after the shattering blow administered to Athens at 
his instigation, he was obliged to depart rather hurriedly from his 
place of refuge, the reason being that he had made love to the 
Queen in the absence of the King (who was at the war carrying 
out his suggestions). Ten months after the King’s departure the 
Queen put into the world an heir for the throne of Sparta and 
boasted his Athenian paternity! Small wonder that the King on 
his return made a big scene, repudiated the heir apparent, and 
tried to kill the Queen’s lover. To make a long story short, 
Dick sought refuge a second time on the Asiatic coast, this time 
the honoured guest and highly considered friend of the Persian 
Satrap. Seven years went by, during which Athens the Goddess 
city nursed her wounds. Then, realizing the strength of the 
blow that had knocked her out, called back the aggressor in order 
to express her appreciation of his strength and her regret for her 
misjudgment of him. 


But he did not return at once. He set himself to accomplish 
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things which would put Athens under an obligation to him. He 
must come back with hands full of glory to make amends for the 
blows he had administered in a fury of revenge. 

And so in the next three years (a fleet having been placed at his 
disposal) he beat the enemy (the Spartans, of course) on sea and 
land, reconquered the Hellespont, Propontius, and Bosphorus ; 
in fact, gave back to Athens her sea empire. 

After this, he felt he was in a position to return! A Greek 
contemporary describes how the whole town went down to the 
port to greet his arrival, and gives us the glamorous details. His 
fleet numbered about 200, including the captured ships. The 
triremes were decorated with flowers and garlands, with wreaths 
and ribbons, flags and branches of olive. 

Dick’s trireme was distinguishable among all others by its purple 
sails (trust his theatrical sense!). The oarsmen kept stroke to 
the cadence ofa flute played by the victorious Olympic competitor 
of the year, and a famous actor incited the rowers with shouts and 
with song. His return was symptomatic of the reversal of all the 
misfortunes that had been endured during his absence. He was 
ina wayamascot. He hadnever yet failed. Everything he had 
ever touched turned into triumph—as Athens knew to her cost. 
When they cast him out they cast out their luck; but now their 
luck returned to them. They would once more know the 
grandeur that was Greece, the glory that was Athens. 

And so they crowned him with gold, one of those beautiful 
crowns well furnished with leaves, flexible because without alloy. 
It stood out like an aureole around his head and added to his 
radiance. He was appointed Commander-in-Chief not only of 
the land forces but also of the fleet. In the whole history of the 
Athenian Republic only four citizens had ever received such 
honour. 

For three months only (after an absence of ten years) was he 
content to enjoy his success. One can imagine how he tired of 
the flattery, the city and its social life, the gossip and intrigues. 
He had been living in great activity during his exile. He had 
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enjoyed a wider experience than most of his compatriots. He 
was not only a much travelled but a deeply experienced man. In 
any case he was psychologically the Dick of all time, impatient, 
restless, active, and adventurous. 

And so, having drunk deep of his triumph, he prepared a new 
onslaught against the Spartans, those poor Spartans who had given 
him a refuge and allowed themselves to be led by him to victory, 
and whose king he had so conspicuously crowned with horns. 

The Spartans had suffered a good deal of defeat at his hands; he 
now planned their complete ruin. This too was part of his re- 
integration; it would be not only his form of amend but his 
‘* thank you for taking me back ’’ to Athens. But if he staged, 
as we have seen, a dramatic return, he equally staged a theatrical 
departure. His last gesture was to lead the National Boedromion 
(September) procession along the sacred way to Eleusis. 

During seven years the Lacedemonians (on his advice) had 
occupied Decelie so that the procession had ever since been 
obliged to go to Eleusis by sea in order to escape Lacedemonian 
marauders. In fact, a great many of the Initiates had given up 
attending the Mysteries. Dick could not leave Athens without 
repairing the harm for which he was responsible. Accordingly 
he mobilized the troops and guarded the sacred way. The 
procession was the most glorious within memory of man, and 
Agis, the infuriated Spartan king, dared not attack. This 
religious demonstration took on the character of a national 
triumph. / 

The myrtle-crowned procession passing right under the royal 
cuckold’s nose, so to speak, added insult to injury! And while 
the Athenian priests recanted their curse, the Lacedemonian 
priests pronounced it afresh. This was emblematical of the 
depths and the heights of Dick’s destiny. 

At this moment he was the idol of the Athenian Republic. 
Athens was perhaps never more true to her type: swayed by the 
emotion of the moment, she laid herself at his feet and invited 


him to be her king. 
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It was not entirely perhaps because she believed in his wisdom 
or cared about his invincibility, but he was beautiful. He 
symbolized in her eyes the beauty which was her religion. 
Power he needed for his own ends, but dictatorship was not part 
of Dick’s make-up. 

Above all, he valued freedom. Besides, can an anarchist 
accept kingship? He bowed to no government, recognized no 
rule but that of the individual—and so he declined, with a deep 
bow, and sailed away trailing the fleet behind him, bent on fresh 
adventure. The temptation to write the biography of Dick’s 
Greek life asserts itself at every point. Reluctantly I force myself 
to eliminate and eliminate again and again! The long story has 
to be cut short. The end is not far off now: from these heights 
of triumph new ruin digs a grave at his feet. No one has been 
able to explain why he did the seemingly foolish thing he did. 
His objective was the annihilation of the Spartan fleet, lying off the 
Asia coast and a constant menace. But he needed money to pay 
the sailors, Athens was temporarily down and out (and that too 
was owing to him); it was not possible to recoup in a few months 
the misfortunes of several years. And the Athenian fleet was at 
a disadvantage because the Spartan fleet was subsidized by the 
Persian king. It was with difficulty that the Athenian sailors 
were prevented from deserting to the Spartan fleet, lured by 
higher pay and above all by regular pay. But Dick loved 
to contend and overcome; he knew the Lacedemonian 
admiral had no desire to give battle—would fight only if 
attacked. It seemed safe, therefore, to entrust the fleet 
to a subordinate under strict orders to watch, but not to provoke, 
while he made. a descent on one or two tributary towns and 
islands to collect dues. 

The subordinate to whom he confided the fleet was a friend of 
his boyhood, almost what might be called ‘* a common sailor,’’ 
but a navigator. Dick had great regard for him on this account. 
A navigator was the all-important person, and from this one Dick 
had learned all that he knew about the stars and the winds. 
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Who will ever know what devil’s urge prompted the 
navigator, as soon as Dick’s back was turned, to sail right up 
under the bows of the Spartan admiral’s ship and hurl insults 
at him ? 

The Spartan guessed at once that Dick was absent ; this was no 
strategy of his. He therefore deemed it opportune to hit quick 
and hit hard. 

One can imagine Dick’s feelings when the tattered remains of 
a fleet sailed into the harbour of a little island where he was 
collecting tribute. It is hardly necessary to dwell at length on 
the sequel. Athenian hysteria reacted as truly to tradition as 
ever. 

The idol of the Republic was dismissed from his command and 
in his place (this perhaps was a compliment) ten commanders 
were appointed. 

Dick was not surprised; he knew his Athens. He blamed his 
star and retired to his castle on the Sea of Marmora. Henceforth 
the Bosphorus and the waterways that lie between Thrace 
and Asia were to form the background of his few remaining 
years. 

They were years so full of intrigue and adventure that if they 
were divorced from the rest of his biography they would form a 
book in themselves. He was not unhappy—at least, not in the 
same way that he was unhappy when he had been obliged to seek 
refuge in Sparta. This time he abandoned no great venture and a 
wider world than Sparta offered him refuge. Whatever it was 
that he did during this exile, it inspired Athens with fear. 
Actually he was on his way to the Persian king with a plan! It 
was a long journey, however, and the killers subsidized by Athens 
caught up with him on the way. 

They set the house on fire in which he lodged that night with 
the girl who shared his exile (a pretty Athenian who had been his 
companion for many years). 

Half-naked he emerged carrying the girl through the flames, 
then mysteriously from cover of the darkness a rain of arrows 
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pierced his body. The murderers who had not dared to face him 
in the open light of day fled. 

With the help of a slave who had been his devoted follower, the 
girl wrapped the bleeding body in her cloak, and together they 
threw him back on to the burning house, which became his 
funeral pyre. 

He was forty-six. 


CHAPTER V 
MORE MEMORIES 


In defence of reincarnation — The great and the humble — Joan Grant 
and Pharaoh — The value of success and failure as an experience — 
Dick’s Elizabethan incarnation — Analogy of the Greek and Elizabethan 
lives — Dick’s eighteenth-century incarnation — Analogy of the 
eighteenth-century and Greek lives — Rudolf Steiner on those who die 
young. 


Dick HAS SEVERAL times during the writing of this book begged 
me not to attempt to whitewash him. ‘‘ On this side,’’ he 
insists, “‘ there can be no whitewash; there is only truth.” 

It was my indignation over the Greek historian that provoked 
this protest. He said I was ‘‘still blinded by maternal 
prejudices.’’ Apparently he is quite indifferent to the worldly 
aspects of his past, and will not understand that what he calls 
whitewash is my defence inspired by justice and fair play. 

I have now three incarnations to draw upon for my facts. 
(When this book started I had only the fragments of one.) 

Unfortunately we live in an age when it is still impossible to 
come out into the open with names without provoking ribald 
comment. 

‘“ Everybody,’’ I hear it asserted, ‘‘ who believes in reincarna- 
tion claims to be a Pharaoh or a Cleopatra—how many, many 
Cleopatras! ”’ 

In a not far distant future, those who present such claims will 
have to substantiate them in the form of a carefully studied 
genealogical tree, not of physical ancestry but of causes and 
effects, to satisfy a Heralds’ College of investigation. There will 


be no possibility then of more than one Cleopatra! 
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We all must and do return. 

Shall a man be scoffed at some day when he claims that in a 
former incarnation his name was Ataturk, and that he was the 
Saviour of Turkey? Or another because he admits to a con- 
sciousness of identification with Lenin, who prepared a world 
that has not yet come into being? But they will have to show 
logical and convincing reasons to establish their assertions. 

A humble, very humble, god-fearing little man might claim 
some day to have been the last of the Romanoff Czars, and will 
people scoff that one so contentedly humble affects to have been 
so high? I have heard people ask why Joan Grant should assume 
she had been a Pharaoh. But even Pharaoh (and perhaps especially 
a Pharaoh) must learn the lesson of humility. There may be 
millions of Joan Grants, unheard of, who once were great, 
struggling valiantly along the path of attainment, paying off a long 
Karmic debt, as the author of Winged Pharaoh has done. The 
mere fact that a woman like Joan Grant succeeded in launching a 
first book with such success would surely prove the author to be 
no unknown quantity ? There is no reason why a Pharaoh should 
not be the author of a work laden with wisdom. This Pharaoh 
produced her book after many, many interims! Perhaps the 
Czar in 4000 years will be able to do as well. 

A few years ago, when I was living in Paris, the newspapers 
recorded a terrible drama that happened in a railway station. A 
Russian workman whose two children were crying (it is said they 
were starving) seized one of them, raised it high above his head, 
and dashed it to death upon the pavement. Any one of us might 
have witnessed the scene. Now, for the sake of argument, 
project yourself forward into a future incarnation and imagine you 
witness this horrible scene, and imagine that instead of a Russian 
the father of the child isa Jew. A voice whispers to you that the 
child whose brains have been dashed to pieces was in his last life 
named Hitler! Iam not inferring that such a thing will happen, 
_ but only using it as an example of cause and effect. It is, of 
course, impossible to judge of other people’s Karma. 
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I have frequently been asked whether, in reviewing Dick’s past 
lives, they give any indication of progress. To which I would 
counter with the question, What is meant by the word progress? 
How much, in a national, racial, or spiritual sense, have we ad- 
vanced since the fourth century before Christ? It seems to me 
that individually we may make very little progress during several 
lives, and then suddenly take a leap forward. 

It is extremely probable that Dick would have achieved in a 
worldly sense something in this life comparable to his achieve- 
ments in the past. It is also likely that he would have experi- 
enced, as also in the past, abysmal failures. But what is the value 
of worldly success if spiritually you merely continue to mark 
time? Of what value is failure if you do not learn by it? What 
is the use of any experience, great or small, if it does not reveal 
you to yourself and arouse your awareness? 

I do not mean that Dick was not “‘ aware.’’ He clearly had 
spiritual consciousness, but from his present attitude of regret, of 
continually expressed dissatisfaction with his past, I would con- 
clude that he realizes he has not made the most of his chances. 

In our epoch it is no longer possible to simply mark time. We 
have got to advance boldly or be left behind. 

Dick had marvellous qualities in his favour, but there was a 
Karma brought over from the past that was definitely to hold him 
back. He was strong, but not quite strong enough. 

Next time, he will be able to fulfil his destiny. He will be 
able to do this not only because he will return with a great accu- 
mulation of unspent force, but he will be able to direct this force 
because of all that he is learning and acquiring now on the spirit 
plane. He is acquiring knowledge that he never acquired before, 
that he was never before in such an advantageous position to 
acquire. Twice (to my certain knowledge) I died before him, 
yet never before were we able to establish such complete co- 
operation. It could not be established until I myself had reached 
a certain awareness, which could not happen until love in the 
highest and most selfless form had been sublimated through my 
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spiritual and physical being. For this it was necessary that he 
should be born my son and that he should remain with me on the 
earth plane long enough to establish conscious contact. Through 
parting (in a physical sense), we were able to make a great for- 
ward movement together which, under other conditions, would 
not have been possible. Our present life is in the nature of a 
preparation. We seem to be undergoing our novitiate for a 
further stage. What that will be we may not know. 

I would not be surprised if, in the next interval between death 
and rebirth, we came to a further agreement to undertake some- 
thing infinitely hard, as we have done before. 

Dick is not likely to shirk the issue. He always set himself the 
hardest of tasks. These metaphorical obstacle races recur in each 
of his past lives, and are a definite characteristic. He told Sheila 
Mayhew that he set himself the hardest thing he could think of to 
do because he felt the need of discipline, and that he could only 
take it if it was self-imposed. He knew he would fight it if anyone 
tried to impose it. This is anarchism in its purest essence. 

Curiously enough, a contemporary Greek biographer said of 
the personality that was Dick: ‘* His ruling passion was an am- 
bition to contend and overcome.’’ In his Elizabethan incarna- 
tion his energies were concentrated in this same way, upon 
overcoming what seemed unsurmountable situations. In the 
eighteenth century this same trait is again observable. In other 
points of general resemblance, the Dick of all the ages is essen- 
tially an actor. He gets outside himself and sees himself in a 
certain part. The part is LIFE, with the world as his stage. 
Whether he is the cynosure of all eyes in Athens, or a gentleman 
pirate laying jewels at the feet of his Queen, or an orator and 
playwright in the most cultured of English epochs, it is always the 
same Dick ‘‘ doing his stuff,’ as he expressed it in modern slang. 

From a religious point of view, the sequence of his lives would 
prove him to have been systematically bent on the destruction of 
certain forms. It is as if he had been a fanatical Puritan even in 
pre-Christian times. In Greece he was accused of having 
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mutilated the sacred terminal figures oat bore the head of a 
guardian god. 

In Elizabethan times we are told that ‘‘ not once or twice, but 
constantly and consistently we find him smashing up images— 
with the utmost gusto.’’ 

A Spanish town which had been a special victim of his aggression 
over a period of years celebrated the news of his death with a 
public holiday and held services of cial sei “ for his death 
and damnation.’ 

In his last life Isaw him lightheartedly seize a hatchet a smash 
to smithereens a large Pieta because it was out of proportion and 
stood inappropriately in its setting. The same behaviour in 
contemporary Spain has earned for the perpetrators the mis- 
appellation of ‘* anarchist ’’ and execration in the press! To 
him, however, it was nothing more than the elimination of a 
plaster cast. 

Pursuing the analogy of Dick’s several lives, we find, besides a 
similarity of psychological traits, a repetition of events. For in- 
stance, there is the striking recurrence of an enforced joint 
command, even when the expeditions concerned were his own 
project and conception. In each case the intention was deliber- 
ately to damp down his youthful ardour. 

There is nothing that fills public bodies with mistrust and 
alarm so muchas youth. When that youth is dashing and adven- 
turous, when he is known to take risks, even his successes leave 
the timorous full of quaking fears of what ‘‘ might have been.”’ 
And so, although Dick had already proven his capacity, he was in 
the Greek life harnessed to a cautious old fool and in the Eliza- 
bethan life to a stuffy old admiral! 4 

This fact is corroborated by the modern biographer of his 
Elizabethan life, who refers to ‘‘ the folly of this joint command ”’ 
in which were yoked together a “‘ fiery soul and a mind cautious, 
tired, and old.’’ Throughout the expedition this old man 

‘ queered his pitch.’? When the little English fleet sighted the 


Spanish treasure ships, Dick was for instantaneous action, but the 
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older man’s ‘‘ fatal counsel carried the day. The fleet-continued 
loitering—to loiter, to score small successes, imperilled all that 
was worth gaining.’’ Now let us revert to the Greek. Grote 
says that he ‘* aspired to the command of the intended expedition, 
tempting alike to his love of glory, of adventure, and of personal 
gain’; but a considerable party sustained (here he gives the 
name) a well-worn old commander “‘ ina prudential opposition,”’ 
whose apathy even Mr. Grote testifies as being ‘‘ the cause of 
very deplorable calamities to his army, his country, and 
himself.’’ 

The biographer of the Elizabethan period says that the English 
admiral was “‘ old and tired and unfit when he left England.”’ 
The same applies to the Greek co-commander, who was old, tired, 
and unfit before he left Athens! 

With ‘* querulous obstinacy’ the English co-commander 
stuck to his disastrous policy. Finally (but too late) he died 
with disconsolate speeches on his lips—* his heart was broken ’ ; 
he said that he saw no other but danger of ruin likely to ensue of 
the whole voyage.’’ Likewise the Greek commander foresaw 
ruin, but did nothing to save it. 

_ [have no doubt in my own mind that the two old commanders 
are one and the same, with a Karma that necessitated their 
plaguing Dick! 

I often wonder if Dick met the old buffer in this life and 
whether Wavertree may not have been the reincarnation of these 
combined personalities. Wavertree had an autocratic, over- 
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bearing manner; he was superstitious to a degree unparalleled in 
modern times; he also suffered from a desire for power which 
even his wealth failed to satisfy. It seems evident that he had in 
some way incurred a Karmic debt towards Dick. He had no 
fundamental affection for him (they were not even blood 
relations), but admired him in a detached sort of way. He 
rather grudgingly heaped benefits upon Dick, who was not even 
grateful. 


If Wavertree was an old political enemy, it would be natural 
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that, as he was the one who did the hurt, he should subcon- 
sciously feel impelled to make good the damage! 

In Greek as in Elizabethan days, Dick was never guilty of 
brutality, never killed his prisoners or treated them in any way 
but kindly, and generally set them free even at some incon- 
venience to himself. ‘‘ A great-hearted man who compelled 
devotion by his breezy humanity and by his magnetic personal 
charm ”’ is the description of the Elizabethan Dick by his modern 
biographer, and the description fits the Dick of every epoch in 
which we know him. It is amusing, too, to note small details. 
We are told that ‘* he had great taste for pomp and finery. (In 
this life too, even down to fine sheets and expensive glass!) He 
carried fiddlers to make him music (in modern times he buys the 
best radiogram on the instalments system) and the vessels of his 
table were of pure silver (we are told of this too in his Greek 
life). There was fine oak furniture in his cabin (so also in his 
flat, but the modern Dick went to great expense to have it 
stripped and limed); he captured a Spanish frigate filled with 
Chinese silks and Ming porcelain.”’ 

It is easy to imagine that this meant more to him than the 
Spanish ducats. It was such fun having beautiful things to dis- 
tribute to women when he got home. The Queen was always 
eager-eyed, lusting for jewels. But he gave her something 
besides, which he valued more and she perhaps valued less—his 
diary of the voyage. The diary of a voyage more chock-a-block 
with adventure than anything that anyone could invent, the most 
glamorous pirate story that ever happened! Heavenly Hell in 
every sense of the word in an age when there were no publishers. 
Henry, the Protestant King of France, asked the Queen to com- — 
mand the ‘‘ Chevalier ’’ to send him the ‘‘ discourses of the 
great voyage,’’ and this was the curious roundabout way in which 
I, who by being reincarnated in France had temporarily lost sight 
of the friend of my Athenian days, learnt something of his 
activities. ‘ 

The description of him as 


¢ 
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restraint ’’ still applies, and renders him easily recognizable. 
‘“ His lust for honour was insatiable, he was susceptible to 

flattery; but above all he was brave and gay! His personal charm 
was said to seduce even his enemies! ’’ 

He dabbled too in politics (as he had in Greece and as he was 
destined to again in the eighteenth century). Politics meant 
power, it meant a gallery too, and so he stood for Parliament and 
was elected to the constituency of no less a place than Tintagel! 
This sounds more like romance than politics. Even I, even we 
in France, had heard of Tintagel! 

He assisted the plan of sending ships laden with provisions and 
munitions for the Huguenots of La Rochelle. I have still some- 
thing to learn about all this, and about a Huguenot family, who, 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, were to seek refuge, 
like many others, in New England. This family, the Jeromes, 
was destined to provide channels of reincarnation and to reunite 
in afamily group the Prior of Frontone (Shane), myself, Dick, my 
father and brother, and others who had been united in a family 
group in Greece, 

The bare skeleton of facts is indescribably tantalizing; in time 
memory of the details will come through, but this cannot be 
forced; I must be patient. 

It is only lately that Dick’s eighteenth-century identity was 
revealed tome. The information came from Dick direct. It is 
the first time he has helped me with his past. 

It happened one evening that I asked Dick if he had met his 
ancestor, Richard Brinsley. There came the dramatic announce- 

‘ment in a rather apologetic tone: 
“Darling, I AM Richard Brinsley!’’ 

I flooded him with questions. 

‘“Who told you? How do you know? When was it 
revealed to you? ”’ | 

He answered that he knew it ‘‘ very soon after I got here.”’ 
He could not say how he knew, but “‘ one does know things when 
one is on this side.”’ 
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I reminded him how he had loved his “‘ ancestor,’’ how proud 
he had been of him—‘‘ Then you were simply admiring your- 
self? ’’ I said. | 

‘‘ There is nothing to admire,’’ he answered emphatically ; 
adding, ‘‘I have never done anything on earth that is worth 
doing.”’ 

‘* You wrote some first-class plays! ’’ I assured him. 

But I could sense that he had a new outlook, he saw himself in 
a new way and was deeply contrite. Perhaps he visualized his 
lost opportunities that led him, for all his greatness, into a blind 
alley. In all three of his lives, after the most sensational worldly 
successes, he ended in dramatic failure. Each time he seemed to 
have missed the lesson of life. 

‘* And Elizabeth Linley, have you found her? ’’ I asked. 

‘‘ No; Ihave not found her. She was not my real soul’s com- 
panion.”’ 

I reverted to his shipwreck: ‘* When you lost those manu- 
scripts, it was really your own manuscripts that you dropped into 
the bottom of the sea! ”’ 

He affected indifference on this subject. He would only 
reiterate in deep regret that he had been vain and foolish and had 
nothing to be proud of, 

Again there is analogy between Richard Brinsley Sheridan and 
the Greek Dick that is worth examining. 

According to Greek contemporaries he was reputed the 
greatest of the orators of his day. After one of his speeches it 
was necessary to adjourn the meeting in order to avoid hasty 
action, swayed by his oratory. 


Richard Brinsley’s so-called ‘‘ Begum ’’ speech in the House — 


of Commons was declared by Burke to be ‘‘ the most astonishing 
effort of eloquence, argument, and wit united of which there was 
any record or tradition.’’ Fox said: ‘‘ All that he had ever 
heard, all that he had ever read, when compared with it dwindled 
into nothing.’’ Pitt acknowledged “‘ that it surpassed all the 
eloquence of ancient and modern times,’’ and ‘‘ Sir William 
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Dolben immediately moved an adjournment of the debate, con- 
fessing that, in the state of mind in which Mr. Sheridan’s speech 
had left him, it was impossible for him to give a determinate 
opinion.’’* — * 

This is the more interesting because Sheridan’s first speech in 
Parliament failed to make any impression. 

As author of The School for Scandal, he was “‘ heard with par- 
ticular attention, the House being uncommonly still while he was 
speaking.’’ 

Afterwards, he joined a friend in the gallery and asked what he 
thought of his first attempt. His friend with brutal frankness 
answered, “‘I am sorry to say I do not think that this is your 
line—you had much better have stuck to your former pursuits.’’ 
Moore goes on to describe how Richard Brinsley rested his 
head in his hands for a few minutes, and then vehemently ex- 
claimed: “‘ It isin me, however, and by God it shall come out! ”’ 
_ This reminds one not a little of Dick, who believed in himself as 
an actor even when he had failed (perhaps to a lesser degree than 
Richard Brinsley with his first speech), and he believed in himself 
too as a playwright even after his first effort had been read and 
pronounced weak. Almost in the same words as Richard 
Brinsley he asserted that it was in him, and that it must come out. 
‘*T still believe,’’ he wrote to me, “‘ that I will write a good 
play.”’ 

Richard Brinsley first wrote a play in collaboration with his 
Harrow friend Halhead, and it was a failure in the same way that 
Dick’s first play in collaboration with Ellen Pollock was a failure. 

All things have to have a beginning, and before one has achieved 
anything, ambition is apt to be tempered with too much humility. 
Instead of venturing alone and unsupported, confident in one’s 
own genius, one adventures haltingly and in company. Who 
shall say what the future held for Richard Brinsley, the Dick of 
our time? 

And here is a strange little detail that should not pass un- 
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noticed, for the details contribute to the whole. In the House 
of Commons, Lord Belgrave having clinched his speech with a 
long Greek quotation, Richard Brinsley in reply said that the 
quotation was good as far as it went, but that if ‘‘ the Noble 
Lord ’’ had pursued it to its completion, it would have been seen 
to apply the opposite way. Thereupon he delivered what Moore 
describes as an ore rotundo which had all the sounds of Greek ter- 
minations! Lord Belgrave congratulated him on his knowledge 
of the classics and admitted that it did indeed reverse the situation, 
and that he had overlooked this aspect of it! 

On leaving the House, Fox, who prided himself on knowing 
Greek, went up to him and asked how it was that he had been so 
ready with the completion of the quotation. 

‘* It certainly is as you say, but I was not aware of it before you 
quoted it.”’ 

Then Richard confessed that he had hoaxed the House ; he 
knew no Greek and his ‘‘ quotation ’’ was pure invention! 

Now, it would seem extremely unlikely, first, that Lord 
Belgrave would allow himself to be proven wrong by the mere 
sound of gibberish; secondly, that a man of the ability of Fox 
would admit the appositeness of a quotation if he had not under- 
stood it; or thirdly, that it would be easy to hoax a House of 
Commons in that erudite age, however it might be possible to do 
so now. ‘That Richard Brinsley himself believed he had talked 
gibberish and hoaxed the House is possible, but it is far more 
likely, and certain even, that at the moment he stood up to hoax 
the Greek words came bubbling up into his consciousness. If, as 
I assert and believe, he was a reincarnation of a Greek orator, it is 
not at all impossible that in a moment of oratory and an important 
moment with England’s statesmen for his audience, keyed up as 
he must have been, his concentration on the Greek language 
acted as an electric spark which in a flash brought the words in a 
flow to his tongue, words that had their origin in his oratorical 
subconscious past. That at least is my explanation ; let anyone 
who can produce a better one! 
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Little remarks upon the eighteenth-century Dick make amusing 
reading. Walter Sichel, who wrote a life of him, says, ‘‘ He 
needed the support of an audience and he liked to keep himself 
before it.’’ He also says that he could be ‘‘ wild and wayward to 
the verge of madness.’’ His son said of him, ‘* He could control 
everything but his own inclinations ’’; and his wife, Elizabeth 
Linley, wrote: “‘ There was no reliance on his restlessness.”’ 

Are not these one and the same Dick? 

As regards money, Dick gained nothing by former experiences. 
The Dick of every epoch flung money thoughtlessly and gener- 
ously around him that all might share. He was, perhaps, uncon- 
scious of money, took it for granted, assumed its existence and 
regarded it with almost communal detachment. When his 
Greek property was confiscated by the State he received emolu- 
ments from Persian Satraps and accepted them as his due. The 
Elizabethan Dick, as we have seen, plundered gold for the sheer 
_ joy of plundering, and gave it away chiefly to the Queen. Richard 
Brinsley, born of an Irish intellectual family and hampered by 
poverty in his boyhood, proceeded to make a fortune through his 
own genius. During the remainder of his life his attitude was. 
that of one who assumes that money exists for the benefit of all. 
He was thoughtless, careless, and lavish; but he was as he always 
had been, right back in Greek days, generous. 

In a general way he soared to worldly heights just as he had in 
Greece and again in the time of Elizabeth; he was grand and 
glamorous, romantic and brilliant! He was the friend, as always, 
of the monarch and the State’s leaders, and women, as ever, loved 
him. Painters, as usual, painted his portrait and sculptors 
modelled his features. Everything he did attracted comment. 
He could not help it; always he attracted comment; he had in 
the past, he did in the present, I do not doubt he will again in the 
future. 

And so there he is, our eighteenth-century Dick with his 
genius for play-writing, his oratory, his passion for acting on the 
world stage, his love of beauty in all its forms, his friendship with 
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the giants of the arts (Reynolds and Gainsborough were the 
family’s artists, so to speak), history in fact repeating itself in 
strange, unaccountable ways. Only the sea and ships were to 
skip this lifetime, because oratory and the arts skipped the Eliza- 
bethan, and because one cannot be all things all the time . . . 
and then the crash! Not murder in exile this time, not burial at 
sea in the midst of a failure, but something sordid, ugly, hateful— 
the ugliness of it broke his heart. 

In those days the penalty of debt was prison. His debts were 
his misfortune rather than his fault. His persona! extravagance 
was capped by the burning of his theatre. The destruction of 
Drury Lane was a loss from which he never could recover. And 
so, too proud to borrow and at the end of all his resources, he was 
removed to that ghastly nightmare of the past known as a “* spong- 
ing house.”’ 

His detention lasted only two days, it is true, but one can 
imagine those days in hell. Moore tells us that ‘* on his return 
home (some arrangements having been made for his release), all 
his fortitude forsook him and he burst into a long and passionate 
fit of weeping at the profanation, as he termed it, which his person 
had suffered.’’ : 

There is a further reference that would have applied to the 
present-day Dick in his last illness: 

‘* Had he taken, indeed, but ordinary care of himself through 
life, the robust conformation of his frame and particularly, as I 
have heard his physician remark, the peculiar width and 
capaciousness of his chest, seemed to mark him out for a long 
course of healthy existence.’’ 

Curiously enough, in his Elizabethan biography special em- 
phasis also is laid upon his “‘ great breadth of chest.’’ 

As everyone knows when Richard Brinsley lay dying, the 
clamouring of his creditors increased and a sheriff’s officer, break- 
ing into the sick room, arrested him in his bed. He was about 
to be carried off in his blankets to the dreaded sponging house 
when his doctor intervened, threatening the officer with the 
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responsibility of his death. A few days later from this drab 
misery the corpse was carried to burial in Westminster Abbey 
attended by the Royal Dukes of York and Sussex and a whole 
galaxy of nobles, eager to atone not only for their neglect, but to 
acknowledge the passing of a genius, of whom Byron said that he 
had written the best comedy (The School for Scandal), the best 
opera (The Duenna), the best farce (The Critic), the best address 
(* Monologue on Garrick ’’), and, to crown all, delivered the 
very best oration (the famous ‘‘ Begum ’’ speech) ‘“‘ ever con- 
ceived or heard in this country ’’! 

Before closing this chapter it is not without interest to note 
that had the Greek Dick died before he was twenty-one, all he 
had to his account was the winning of a fourth-century D.S.O. in 
a minor battle. The Elizabethan Dick who went to sea as an 
apprentice at fourteen simply ‘‘ pottered about the coasts of the 
Channel,’’ as his biographer puts it, in command of his own little 
- coasting bark (something in the nature of The Three Brothers). 

The eighteenth-century Dick had fought a couple of duels and 
eloped with a girl. If the subsequent successes he achieved in 
each of these lives are commensurate with the activities of his 
early years, then his success in this last life would have far sur- 
passed all the others. Even Richard Brinsley could not boast of 
having published anything before he was nineteen. 

None of Dick’s varied experiences or psychological reactions 
in this life had assailed the others in their early youth. Had he 
lived to accomplish great things in this present period, the ad- 
ventures of his early years would have been a most fitting prelude. 

I would ask those readers who may think that I claim for Dick 
too great distinction to reflect upon what type of man would 
embody these various personalities in our time. Brilliant, ad- 
venturous, courageous, chivalrous, talented, are they not linked 
together by the same animating spirit? But Ido not insist that he 
was always ‘“ someone ’’—that is to say famous, distinguished, 
notorious. We all have our periods to go through, our weary 
uphill way to climb, but it is not the humble lives that make an 
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impression upon our consciousness. It is natural that one should 
‘‘ bring over ’’ a memory of one’s so-to-speak Cleopatra lives 
rather than the lesser ones. Should a man remember that he was 
a postman or a woman that she milked the cow? Something has 
to stir the emotions—either fear, rhapsody, martyrdom, or 
glamour! Everyone gets his turn of metaphorical limelight. 
We all have in fact what we deserve, what we earn, and what we 
ambition, though not always in the way we want it! 

For myself, I claim no greater past than that of a woman of 
talent linked through Karma to a being with potentialities of 
greatness. By greatness I mean certain qualities of leadership, 
magnetism, energy, vision that in the past have worked out 
equally on the material plane, but which will be transmuted; 
qualities necessary to the fulfilment of greatness which instead of 
being used for personal ends will be placed at the service of the 
new world in the making. I have never been blind to Dick’s 
faults and weaknesses, which have been his undoing life after life. 
But the lesson is learnt. How do I know this? I can only say 
and repeat that Ido know it. That is the purpose of my existence 
and of the present experience—to help him to realize the best 
that isin himself. And in the intervals of looking back upon the 
past I tell myself, and we tell one another in the stillness of our 
soul communion: NEXT TIME shall bea success. This promise 
of a future full of significance in the spiritual sense is almost 
corroborated by Rudolf Steiner. In one of his lectures on “‘ The 
Forming of Destiny ’’ he says that: ‘‘ If an especially active man 
departs from life at an early age, his Karma would in his next life 
appoint him to a quite definite task which he would certainly 
accomplish. He would be as if predestined.’’ 

He explains how those who die young economize for the next 
incarnation certain forces, which would have been exhausted if 
they had lived till fifty, sixty, or seventy years ofage. The forces 
which they thus saved are added to those with which they incar- 
nate in the next life . . . ‘a man will thereby receive a quite 
definite mission.’’ 
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As this lecture was given during the 1914 war, Dr. Steiner 
expatiates upon the great number of young men who “‘ are being 
led in abnormal fashion through the gates of death,”’ and says that 
through this ‘‘ something quite exceptional is being prepared.”’ 
Perhaps this explains the constant allusions to a new world and 
a sixth race. If this new world is to be built up by the great 
company whose lives were cut short between 1914 and 1918, it 
may indeed be a great new world. And although Dick joins them 
twenty or more years later, I believe he may have a part to play, 
if not in its inauguration, surely in its development and fulfilment. 

In none of Dick’s past lives that I have mentioned did he live his 
full span. In Greece he died approximately at forty-five, in 
medizeval England at fifty-five, in the eighteenth century at sixty- 
five. His accumulative unspent force should therefore supply 
him in the future with super-power. If to this one adds the 
spiritual knowledge and strength which he is building up at the 
present time, it would seem that he will be well equipped to 
play his next part. 


CHARTS at 
MYSELF 


Author of Sidney Biddulph — Friend of Dr. Johnson — Garrick in 
Discovery — A monastic incarnation — St. Francis — Soul-con- 
sciousness the new religion. 


AND WHERE DO I come in? I have been asked and I ask myself. 

It had never been my intention to intrude myself more than 
necessary into this design, but as the mother of Dick it has not 
been possible to efface myself. 

‘* Dick’s mother ’’—‘‘ the mother of Dick ’’! Sweet-sound- 
ing words. To be known simply as “‘ the mother of Dick ”’ 
seemed to me no small ambition, judged by the degree of my love 
for him and my belief in him. 

My husband once remarked (before Dick was born) that he did 
not believe there was any significance in our coming together, 
except to give birth to a son. 

Although circumstances have forced me out into the arena, 
always I regarded my literary and creative achievements as decora- 
tions to usher Dick into public life. They were to be the means 
of adding lustre to his personality. Through this appropriate 
channel he would emerge into fame. My belief was that he 
would achieve all that I had ever ambitioned and been powerless 
to realize. 

We seemed through successive relationships to have risen step 
by step, life by life, until we had reached this culmination. 

The role of Matrix not only satisfied me, at times it filled me 
with ecstasy. As a vocation it may be said to have been fulfilled, 
for whether I appear to the public in the guise of writer or artist, 


I can never be divorced from the halo which is Dick. 
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In writing such a book as this one inevitably searches for one’s 
own place in the jig-saw puzzle of past lives, and I can assure those 
to whom psychic memory is unknown that it is quite useless to 
try to fit in where one does not belong. The cap has to fit or 
one cannot put iton. When the cap does fit, something happens 
to one psychically. The emotion of discovering oneself is 
immense ; it floods one’s soul. One has to give way to it, let it 
take its course. That is how I know for certain when I have 
identified myself. Without that psychic storm, nothing I may 
have imagined is true. Once the storm has happened it is no 
use trying to go back on the thing, to tell oneself that possibly one 
was mistaken. The storm is a guarantee; it is the final seal ona 
hypothesis. 

My object in describing the system by which some of 
my memories come to me is to prove to the reader that 
I do not lightly imagine my past. It has to submit to a certain 
test. 

I have mentioned in the last chapter that much of the material 
of this book has come to me in process of writing, and that I 
started with little more than a skeleton memory. This will 
explain how, as I was writing the last chapter, a new wave of 
memory surged over me. I was recalling how Dick had an- 
nounced to me that he and Richard Brinsley, his ancestor, 
were one, and that when I asked about Elizabeth Linley he 
anwered that she was not his soul’s companion and he had not 
found her. . 

I never for a moment imagined myself as Elizabeth Linley. 
Her mantle did not fit upon my shoulders. If I was not Elizabeth 
it was natural to assume that she was not his “‘ soul’s companion.’’ 
Then, as now, he had searched in vain. 

At this stage I became too distracted by my subconscious to be 
able to go on writing. I laid down my pencil and mentally 
registered impressions: if I were not Elizabeth, who was I? 
(There is no record in Richard Brinsley’s life of any grande 
passion, either in or out of marriage.) 
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Suddenly I knew—almost involuntarily I exclaimed: ‘‘ Twice 
your mother! ”’ 

I paced the big still studio and kept repeating in deep emotion: 
‘“ Twice your mother.’’ For a while I cried softly, remember- 
ing; then an inner urge forced me into the next room. The 
family pictures that Dick inherited and transmitted to me looked 
down from the walls. There were Richard Brinsley by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Elizabeth Linley as St. Cecilia, and the two 
water-colour portraits of Richard Brinsley’s father and mother. 
These last I gazed at with a new understanding. The one was my 
husband, the other was myself! Below them in a book-case were 
aligned all the works by Sheridan, his plays and speeches, the 
twelve volumes of Shakespeare in their old brown leather bind- 
ings that had been his; and here too some other volumes; a 
novel called Sidney Biddulph, by Frances Sheridan, his mother! I 
had read that novel years ago, had read it out loud to Margaret, 
and we had both delighted in it. Frances Sheridan’s contem- 
poraries also delighted in it. One might even say it was a best- 
seller. If Clare Sheridan is known as the author of Nuda Veritas, 
Frances Sheridan was known as the author of Sydney Biddulph. 
There was also a play called Discovery produced with great 
success by Garrick, and here—in parenthesis—is food for 
humility: when one considers that although both the novel and 
the play were outstanding successes and that Frances was, more- 
over, the mother of the author of The School for Scandal, yet she is 
to-day absolutely unremembered! How ephemeral is fame! It 
was of course an age of artificiality and pedantry unprecedented. 
The Greeks in a way are closer to us, more understandable. 

The genius of Richard Brinsley overcame the pedantry; he 
transmits himself to us with grand humanity, but his biographers 
failed every time they tried to portray him. They are legion and 
of every date. The last one was Walter Sichel, and of him my 
husband said, “‘ He has killed Sheridan for a century.’’ An even 
greater victim of the biographer was his mother. Frances has 
been loyally transcribed by an ultra-pedantic granddaughter in a 
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super-pedantic age, and perhaps this is the explanation of her 
oblivion! , 

Having discovered my identity, my mind awakened to all kinds 
of side issues. The most interesting of these was the realization 
that I had (in this present life) married my own descendant! We 
have to recognize the reality of our physical as well as our spiritual 
heredity, the one as important as the other, the two consolidating 
the human personality which we refer to as the ‘*I.”’ 

The amalgamation of the spiritual with the physical had not 

been devoid of psychological reaction. With my new know- 
ledge I was able at last to solve a problem which had always mysti- 
fied me, the enigma of my marriage. Wilfred Sheridan was the 
direct descendant of Richard Brinsley (his grandfather was 
Richard’s grandson), and he was the first man to whom I was 
introduced at my first ball. I was seventeen and had scarcely met 
aman before. My past had been confined, by turn, in a French 
- convent and the wilds of South Ireland! Wilfred was, and 
remains in my mind, the handsomest man I ever saw: the family 
diagnosed my sickness as love at first sight; the word was as good 
as another. I was certainly obsessed. The obsession may have 
been intellectual or even spiritual, but it was at no time physical, 
and that is what distinguished it from love such as we recognize on 
the physical plane. 

And yet, from all points of view, physical, moral, and mental, 
this was the man (I can still say it in perfect sincerity) among all 
others whom I would coldly select as a suitable father of my 
children. Whoever Wilfred may have been in past incarnations, 
I have only been able to identify him in Greece. He was more 
Spartan than Athenian and was in no way connected with me, for 
I died before he was born. His relationship was therefore to 
Dick. Small wonder that Wilfred considered that our marriage 
_ had no significance other than to give birth to a son! The son 
had been his brilliant father in Greek days; he was also Richard 
Brinsley, for whom he entertained something akin to ancestor 
worship! Thus through Wilfred and Dick the Sheridan tradition 
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has been transmitted to me, and not tradition only, but whatever 
remains of the material Sheridan fortune. 

When this first happened, that is to say after the first shock of 
Dick’s departure and I was able to look around me, this situation 
seemed absurdly tragic. Who was I that I should own these one- 
time Sheridan heirlooms? I was no Sheridan; and after me 
Margaret, married to a Frenchman, would have progeny for 
whom the name of Sheridan would be less than legend. Now all 
that has changed. From the day when Dick told me who he was, 
the Sir Joshua portraits and the eighteenth-century marble bust 
have a new and a personal significance. I feel myself enshrined 
by a personal and intimate past. I have gazed at the portrait until 
I thought it smiled. I have stroked the marble head and talked to 
it, have visualized those features animated by the spirit that is the 
eternal immortal one J know. 

The emotion of discovering that I had twice been Dick’s 
mother and that he had twice been Dick Sheridan (for the 
eighteenth-century Richard Brinsley was known to his friends as 
Dick) defies analysis. In that life, for reasons no doubt Karmic, 
but of which I am ignorant, I ‘‘ died ’’ when he was only twelve 
years old, and even those few years were fraught with separation. 
The reasons were chiefly pecuniary. Moreover, my husband 
(intimately related to me and to Dick through various lives) was 
of irascible temper. In those days a woman’s duty was to her 
husband, and duty came before everything. The inadequate 
biographer has very little to say that is human and hardly any 
psychology. She is utterly incapable of any deep sentiment and 
has no idea what it meant to that mother to be separated from 
that son. It was, in fact (added to a series of troubles), more than 
I could bear. I will outline that incarnation as briefly as 
possible: 

Frances was born in 1724, and her mother died soon after. 
Her upbringing was therefore entirely in the hands of her father, 
a narrow, cranky Archdeacon. To quote the granddaughter: 
‘“ he was with difficulty prevailed on to allow his daughter to 
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learn to read, and to write he affirmed to be perfectly superfluous 
in the education of a female.’’ 

This lack of education has seemed to be my repeated Karma. 
In Greece I naturally had no education, being only a female, 
although this did not hamper my development as an artist. In the 
Middle Ages my monastic life required little more than a know- 
ledge of Latin. Again in this present life my convent education 
was lamentably inadequate, but my father assured me that I was 
one of those who assimilate from men rather than from books. 

It looks as though Frances and Clare Sheridan, substituting in- 
tuition for education, overcame these drawbacks. The friend in 
turn of Dr. Johnson and of Henry James may well have extracted 
from them wisdom and knowledge. 

Fortunately Frances was “‘ blest with affectionate brothers who 
vied with each other in averting the effects of their father’s in- 
judicious prohibitions.’’ In other words, they secretly under- 
took her education. By her eldest brother she was “‘ instructed 
in writing,’’ and finding her an apt pupil he also taught her Latin. 
By another brother she was “‘ initiated into the Science of 
botany,’’ and, to quote the biographer’s priggish phraseology, 
“ she confined this knowledge to the purpose of benefiting the 
poor of her father’s parish, to whose distresses and wants she 
liberally administered relief, and prescribed for them in such cases 
as did not go beyond her limited skill.”’ 

This is in parenthesis a curious reflection of my monastic 
incarnation—an account of which, however, would merely tangle 
my narrative and bewilder the reader. Suffice to say that in the 
twelfth century! specialized in growing herbs in my Italian convent 
garden, for the purposes of medicine and of administering relief 
to the poor. It is in the repetition of a myriad small details 
that we trace the consecutive thread that runs through one life 
after another. In this present life I also planted a herb garden 
at Brede before I married, but circumstances did not enhance it 
with any practical value. The treatment of the sick was not made 
available until later, when I went to live in an Arab village where 
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the incarcerated women and children were in dire need of simple 
hygienic treatment. But to return to Frances. 

At the early age of fifteen she evinced literary talent, but this 
had to be most secretly indulged; however, ‘* Dr. Chamberlaine 
could not refuse his housekeeper paper to keep the house 
accounts, and a portion of this paper—ill-coloured and coarse— 
Miss Fanny thought it no robbery to appropriate to the writing of 
a romance in two volumes.’ (At fifteen the Clare who was not 
yet Sheridan was also deeply plunged in her first novel, as testified 
by letters from Henry James and spt ca Moore, whose criticisms 
were solicited.) 

The years between fifteen and twenty-one must have been full 
of frustration and (if I know myself) revolt! The same spirit of 
revolt animated me in Greece, when I threw myself into the 
women’s emancipation cause. The same spirit of revolt incited 
me to become a nun in defiance of my father’s wishes, and 
in this present life prompted me to violate all the traditions that 
my family held dear. Indeed, Doctor Chamberlaine may well 
have lamented, as did my father, Moreton Frewen: ‘‘ What a 
pity you are not as other women! ’”’ His death liberated her 
from an impossible existence. We are told that Doctor Cham- 
berlaine some time previous to his decease ‘‘ sunk into a state of 
mental imbecility ’’; in the intervals of attending to him, she 
was taken occasionally to the play by her brothers. This 
must have seemed exciting, and naughty too, because forbidden! 
The imbecile father (destined to be the father-in-law of an actor 
and grandfather of the greatest playwright since Shakespeare) 
entertained the same prejudices against the stage as against female 
literature! 

It was upon one of these furtive occasions that Frances first saw 
Thomas Sheridan, who with Garrick and Barry provided Dublin 
at that time with what is described as ‘‘ an intellectual treat of the 
highest description.’? Thomas, who was about twenty-five, had 
just entered upon his career of manager of the Dublin Theatre. 
Frances fell not for the figure on the stage but for the victim of 
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hooligan riots which wrecked his theatre. The verses that she 
dedicated to him upon this occasion brought about their meeting, 
with reciprocal results. One must bear in mind that the Dublin 
Theatre retained a certain glamour not unlike that of the Abbey 
Theatre in our time. It must have been somewhat bewildering 
after a narrow and rigid upbringing to find oneself suddenly part 
of a theatrical world—for so it happened. Frances was twenty- 
two when she married and went to live in Dorset Street. 

Life was not in any sense of the word serene. We know there 
is not much serenity where a theatre is concerned. It was the 
theatre that caused the financial ruin of Richard Brinsley; it also 
ruined his father. There were not only rows, cabals, jealousies, 
and enmities among those concerned, but politics invaded it when 
Irish political passions were running high. Twice the theatre 
was looted and destroyed and Thomas went in danger of his life. 
It is hardly surprising that the couple removed to London, Other 
Irish people have done as much with less provocation. 

Frances happened to be at this time heavy with her fifth child. 
In straitened circumstances it was not possible to transport the 
whole family. Richard, aged seven, and his sister were left in 
Dublin under the supervision of a relation and attended a friend’s 
school. (Some such experience was forced upon me in this life, 
when circumstances obliged me to entrust Margaret to the care of 
her aunt, during which time I suffered from a sensation akin to 
the amputation of a limb.) 

My memory amplifies that eighteenth-century memoir, and I 
recall moments when life seemed an almost crushing burden. I 
had lost my eldest child, a boy, three years old. The anguish of 
such a loss is easily recaptured when I recall the death in 1913 of 
Elizabeth, aged thirteen months, which assumed all the propor- 
tions in my mind of real tragedy. 

_ Then, as now, the dire necessity of earning forced me in spite 
of family preoccupations to exploit the literary ambitions of my 
girlhood. 

The Memoirs of Miss Sidney Biddulph were published in 1761, and 
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proved a considerable success. In France the translation by 
L’ Abbé Prevost (translator of Richardson) had an equal success 
under the title Memoires d’une jeune dame. 

The granddaughter proudly asserts that ‘“‘ Among Mrs. 
Sheridan’s contemporaries none admired her novel more warmly 
than Dr. Johnson, whose compliment to her upon its publication 
has been more frequently repeated than any other: ‘ I know not, 
madam, that you have a right, upon moral principles, to make 
your readers suffer so much.’ ”’ 

Owing to Sidney Biddulph and to the fact that Thomas had made 
a success at Drury Lane, they were able to send for the two 
children from Dublin. 

Dr. Johnson was at this time a frequent visitor at the house and 
the eldest daughter, Alicia, young as she was, immersed herself in 
his Ramblers. If one is to believe the biographer Frances was 
guilty of the blushingly priggish statement that ‘‘ in general, Iam 
very very careful to keep from her all such books as are not 
calculated by their moral tendency expressly for the perusal of 
youth.’’ To which the Doctor retorts: 

‘* Then you area fool, madam! Turn your daughter loose into 
your library; ifshe is well inclined she will choose only nutritious 
food; if otherwise, all your precautions will avail nothing to 
prevent her following the natural vent of her inclinations.”’ 

This advice of Dr. Johnson’s, coupled with his ‘‘ you are a fool, 
madam! ’’ ringing in my ears, would seem to have percolated into 
this present life. Margaret practically owes her education to this 
system. It was also her father’s opinion that the best education 
is to let young things loose in a library. This may not be com- 
patible with the modern necessity of passing exams and taking 
degrees, but it works out successfully in a family that specializes in 
exploiting its wits or talents! 

Whether Frances was really as smug as described I am inclined 
to disbelieve. The opinion voiced by those who knew her gives 
a fairer impression. The great Boswell, for instance, talking 
retrospectively, said she was ‘* the most agreeable companion to an 
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intellectual man’’; and Dr. Parr, headmaster of Harrow, 
summed up the mother of Richard Brinsley in one comprehensive 
word: ‘* Celestial.’’ 

It is through one’s work that one is most accurately judged. 
In her play Discovery the characters inevitably speak in the fashion 
of the day, a moral adorns the tale, the rake is transformed, and 
unbelievable deeds of generosity are performed by individuals 
who had been at loggerheads. But the style is the same as that of 
The Rivals and The School for Scandal. There is the same lilt and 
cadence in the sentences and a similarity in the characters. Lady 
Flutter almost reflects Lady Teazle. (It is clear that his mother 
provided Richard Brinsley’s inspiration.) Having read the play 
aloud to Garrick, the sequel is described in a letter to a 
friend: 

‘* What his (Garrick’s) opinion of it is you may judge by his 
immediately requesting it to be put into his hands, and under- 
taking to play the second character, a comic and very original one. 
Most of us poor authors find a difficulty in getting our pieces on 
the stage, and perhaps are obliged to dangle after managers a 
season or two. Ion the contrary, was solicited to give mine as 
soon as it was seen.”’ 

(The analogy is perhaps in my present life, when, never having 
done any journalism before, Lord Northcliffe published my 
Moscow diary in The Times, paying me £100 a day for a week). 

Says the granddaughter of Frances: 

‘* Mrs. Sheridan was now raised to the highest point of literary 
celebrity, distinguished by the approbation of Richardson as a 
novel-writer and of Garrick as a dramatist, the two most flatter- 
ing distinctions that time could boast.’’ 

Years later, when Richard Brinsley produced The Duenna at 
Covent Garden (which for over seventy nights was “‘ the sole 
magnet of attraction ’’), Garrick, in order to divert public atten- 
tion, revived Discovery at Drury Lane and once more took the 
leading part. 

How Richard Brinsley reacted to this playing up of mother 
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against son is not recorded. Had Frances lived, one can easily 
picture the intellectual comradeship and pride in one another. 

To what extent he may have been aware of her spiritual 
proximity I can only surmise, but the fact of his writing so closely 
resembling her own is almost a proof of it. Just as Dick has 
helped me with this book, so Frances helped Richard Brinsley 
with his plays. A reversal of the situations is in itself a form of 
completion. 

Her death, curiously enough, occurred at Blois, a place that was 
a background of my French incarnation in the reign of Henry of 
Navarre. It is expressly said by her granddaughter that she 
suffered much inconvenience in France by the fact that she could 
not speak the language. And yet when dying she turned to her 
little daughter, who had crept into the room, and her last words 
were ‘‘Ma chere fille! ”’ 

The reason of this flight to Blois—for it was in the nature of a 
flight—was again economic, and again Richard had been left 
behind. Harassed by the ever-present necessity of trying to make 
ends meet that were totally inadequate, worn out by domestic 
duties, exhausted by child-bearing, Frances was released after a 
short illness from a life that required more strength than she had 
to cope with it. 

The tragedy was Richard’s. No boy ever needed a mother 
more. His father, who did not care for him, more or less — 
abandoned him at Harrow, where it is recorded that he used to 
cry a great deal. It was to his Chamberlaine uncle that he was 
obliged to appeal for mourning clothes. His father failed even 
to make provision for his holidays. The boys jeered at him be- 
cause he was a “‘ player’s son ’’—for in those days acting was a 
profession which the aristocracy had not yet blundered into. 

Altogether he was a sad and an exceedingly lonely little boy. 
As he grew up his sister idolized him, but his pompous, ill-tem- 
pered father would not speak to him even after The School for 
Scandal had brought him fame. Looking upon all this through 
the thin veil that separates the spirit from the physical, I must 
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have suffered torment. My purgatory, which has been on this 
side in this life, was on the other side in that life. 

Viewed in perspective I should say that, Karmic intervention 
having prevented me from fulfilling my maternal destiny, I was 
given a second chance. The law of compensations swept clear 
the scene of all domestic impedimenta. As Dick was ushered 
in, Wilfred made his dramatic exit. Nothing this time was to 
stand between us. Iwas to be free in every sense of the word, 
with plenty of free will too and free opportunity to make up for 
my failure of the time before. 

All that I suffered on the spirit plane, impotently a witness of 
his sorrows, his failings, and his failure, was stored in my soul and 
reacted again in this life. 

My great love, my pity, my regrets, my desire to serve and to 
help, my sense of protection when he was young, of comradeship 
as he grew up, a burning desire to see him happy—all this | 
brought over with me from my last incarnation. 

People will say that all this is my imagination. Ican hear them 
saying it! 

The real meaning of the word imagination is true vision, and in 
this sense I will admit that my memories of the past are the 
product of my imagination. But they are inspiration and in- 
tuition too. 

Inspiration, when analysed, is the explanation of the true 
vision, and helps you to understand that which you receive 
through inner hearing. Intuition is the link between that which 
comes from within through imagination and inspiration and that 
which comes from without, such as experiences produced by 
destiny, or Karma. 

For myself I do not require an explanation. I trust my 
intuition, and when it tells me a thing is right or true or logical 
or natural, I am satisfied. There are plenty of things that my 
intuition rejects, but it does not reject these memories. 

Memory is soul-consciousness. Through this soul-conscious- 
ness we prove continuity. | 
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I have been asked what is the use of this looking back. But if 
life is a lesson, then surely reviewing a series of lives helps one not 
only to understand the present but to live it better—to profit, in 
fact, from experience. 

Nothing is more absorbing (or so it seems to me) than to lawl, 
for the reason and explanation of why and how I am such as I am. 
A perfect balance and counterbalance of experience is discernible. 

Certain characteristics are preserved even through a life 
directly in opposition to the one before. It is not possible to 
generalize, for individual Karmas are too complicated. It is safe, 
however, to assert that where certain normalities have been inter- 
fered with, these readjust themselves in the next. It is logical, 
for instance, that after a monastic incarnation a woman should 
experience an intensification of maternity. Whenever sex is 
repressed or suppressed, it asserts itself with redoubled vigour. 
Most of us (for we advance in groups) have been through a 
religious or ascetic phase, and even though some were saints they 
must by a natural balance become sinners. Inevitably, sooner or 
later, the issues that were evaded have got to be faced. To 
cloister oneself is to evade the issue—to escape, in fact, from the 
experiences for which we were reborn in the physical body. 
Three lives back I became a nun at an early age. The tempta- 
tions of the world were therefore not overcome; they were 
simply shut out. Virtue was imposed by the easiest method. 
Everything that I ‘* missed ’’ in that life I have had to make up for 
since. Two successive intensely maternal lives have resulted in 
a deal of pain and sorrow. I give this merely as an explanatory 
example, for to elucidate such a deeply complicated theory of : 
cause and effect would require a volume. Let it not be sup- 
posed that I look derogatorily. upon monasticism. Whatever 
may have been wrong in that evasion of world experience was 
richly compensated by the attainment of a state of soul that no 
subsequent experiences in the world could eliminate. 

I find it so easy to relive that nun life. If reaction had not set 
in, that is, if I could be a well-disciplined Catholic, I would be a 
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nun again. For when the hand of God—or Destiny—removes 
that which one treasures above God, instinctively one is led to- 
wards a life of secluded meditation. At least, that is how it 
affects me, and Dick knew this when, in a letter I was to read only 
in the eventuality of his death, he tells me not to go and shut my- 
self up ‘‘in a Buddhist monastery,’’ where I would only be 
unhappy and do no good. A Buddhist monastery because he 
knew it would not be a Catholic one. | 

In those far-back days in Italy my love for St. Francis was (per- 
haps all unconsciously) greater than my love of the Church. 1 
followed him as blindly as in this life Mirabei * has been inspired 
to follow Gandhi, and as I too would follow him did he not live in 
India and had J not one link left with life—a daughter. 

I kissed the hand of St. Francis just as in this life I kissed the 
hand of Gandhi in deep spiritual reverence. Many of us there 
are, to-day, who loved St. Francis and shared that mystic 
Christian Renaissance. Those of us who were there hardly need 
even to revive our memories by reading a life of the Saint. He is 
as Clear to us in his crystal purity as he was then, and we do not 
have to be reminded that Holy Mother Church broke the Blessed 
One’s heart. He was too livingly Christlike for the Church. 
His austerity, simplicity, and poverty inflicted an inferiority com- 
plex upon Pope and Cardinals. Even though an acknowledged 
saint, his message, which he claimed to have been given him by 
Christ direct, conferring upon his Brotherhood ‘“‘ the most 
honourable estate of Poverty,’’ was continually and systematically 
opposed. Had Brother Francis been less of the saint and more of 
the fighter his protest would have been of a militant order, the 
Reformation would have happened then instead of later, and in- 
stead of Lutherans the Reformists would have been styled 
Franciscans. 

Instinctively a rebel, I would have been the first Protestant. In 
my heart I was already protesting. A ‘‘ poor Clare ’’ (as my 
nurse nicknamed me in this present life), vowed to obedience 

* Miss Slade. 
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within the Church, my conscience acknowledged obedience only 
to the divine Christ-principle of the blessed Francis. No easy 
matter for one’s conscience and a grave perplexity for one’s 
father confessor! 

But—we live in a time when there is hardly any help to be 
derived from church, priest, or revelation. The individual must 
stand alone, find his own salvation, medicine his own soul. The 
church is the Temple of one’s soul, the priest is an inner voice, 4 
revelation is in the communion of spirits. | 


CHAPLER «Vil. 
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e Spiritual freedom — The *‘ Coming of the Lord ’’ — Astral excur- 
sions — Transmutation of love — Free-will decisions between death and 
rebirth — God — Brotherhood — Rudolf Steiner answers my question 
— September Crisis — Dick’s work for peace — Dick’s view of the 
Crisis — Bill Eshelby’s aeroplane — Dick on World Brotherhood — 
The world of the future. 


PERHAPS THE TRAGEDY of our age is the absence of a spiritual 
teacher or of teachers, the fact that we can no longer lean upon a 
metaphorical priest. It’s rather like having one’s crutches re- 
moved and being obliged to walk alone. Hitherto we have been 
so dependent, hanging on to words and forms, to ready-made 
creeds and prayers which we repeated in a kind of mechanical 
rhythm. Now we have to think for ourselves, be soul-conscious, 
which implies overwhelming personal responsibility. And this, 
they say, is the meaning of “‘ the coming of the Lord.’’ He will 
appear to us in our hearts. The resurrection of Christ will be in 
the form of a newly awakened spiritual consciousness. We've 
got to rise to meet it, purify ourselves, be worthy of it. 

Dick has helped me to understand all this, to such an extent 
that I was tempted to ask him: ‘“‘ Is this really you? ”’ 

He counter-questioned: ‘‘ Why do you ask? ”’ 

‘* Because it seems to me you have changed so! ”’ 

“* But so have you! ’’ he answered. 

This was the occasion when he said to me: 

‘“‘T am your channel to the Divine; you are my channel to the 
Earth; and the channel is LOVE.’’ 

I had begun to look for a new understanding of the word 
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LOVE. I always knew that my love for Dick was greater than 
my love for God, and this fact had begun to weigh upon me. I 
knew it could not be right, and yet how was it to be transmuted? 

I wrestled with myself and I read books. The books did not 
help me a great deal, and there was no individual who seemed to 
be able to direct me. 

‘‘T am your channel to the Divine,’ kept recurring to me. 
Dick himself could not help me, but we prayed together, and with 2 
him at my side I seemed to get very close to the Divine. It was 
as if he had taken me through the door into his world. Our 
prayer was nothing more at first than a simple demand for LIGHT ; 
and it was not really a demand, it is better described as an 
attitude of receptivity. Gradually (for it all happened so 
gradually that I hardly knew how it happened) I found myself 
receiving communications which were not from Dick but 
through Dick. He explained this, and that we both were 
acquiring knowledge. 

My morning meditation was quite different in character from 
my other talks with Dick at other times. Ordinarily we talk 
about things that have a personal or a sentimental character. Our 
morning talk is purely spiritual. 

It is difficult to describe the various experiences, as time went 
by, through which Dick and I passed, or to give a clear differentia- 
tion between spiritual and physical sight and hearing. How am 
I to convince anyone that I know when Dick smiles or laughs 
although Ido not see him or hear him? I do not see even with 
spiritual eyes when I go over to the other side. (Perhaps I may 
not do so until the silver cord is severed?) 

It is quite evident that leaving my body on the couch I depart — ; 
to another world, and this makes me wonder if ‘‘ death,’’ so 
called, holds any surprises for me. 

On these occasions Dick leads me; my arm is outstretched 
like that of a blindfold person who is feeling her way. It is like 
being in a dark room conscious of people moving. Iam con- 


scious, too, of degrees of light. The light depends upon the 
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condition of my thought. Sometimes it glows, as when the sun 
suddenly shines and your eyes are shut. 

Once or twice I have had such transcendent experiences that it 
was not easy to adjust oneself afterwards to the commonplace day. 
I know the dangers of leaving one’s body, but I am conscious of 
my Guide, who keeps guard. 


I always feel rather apologetic to my Guide, because I pay him 


___ such scant attention. He sees me walk off with Dick as if he didn’t 


exist. ‘‘ I wonder he stops,’’ I said one day, whereupon Dick 
burst out laughing. Why I laughed too I still don’t know, but 
Dick thought it awfully funny: the idea that my Guide might 
walk off in a huff just because I didn’t always say good morning 
tohim. It has been explained to me that this ‘* Guideship ’’ has 
practically been taken over by Dick. This does not mean that he 
has not his own work to do, his own evolution to pursue, but in 
the broad sense of the word he is my Guide and protector. He 
has assured me that he will not go further until we can go to- 
gether. It seems that I may not have to stay long on the Astral 
plane. Normally we all have to put in a certain amount of time 
there; but as I am acquiring the sort of knowledge here that I 
would there, to exactly the same extent as Dick, we shall both 
reach the same stage and be ready to move on together when the 
time comes. 

One morning, after one of our rare Astral excursions, I had 
some little trouble returning to my body. I do not know what 
was the matter—whether it was the getting back that didn’t work 
- smoothly or whether the experience had been too emotionally 
shattering. But I could see Dick consulting my Guide as if he 
were having an aside with a doctor. 

_ Afterwards he said to me sage gently, buta etl reproachfully : 
““ If you behave like that I can’t take you again,’’ and he didn’t 
take me again for a long time. I learnt my lesson, and the next 
time it was much more of a success, because I had more control 
over my emotions. 

J asked Dick once, out of a spirit of mischief (and because one 
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is constantly meeting people who suggest silly things): “‘ What 
proof have I that you are Dick and not a spirit masquerading as 
Dick? ”’ 

He answered simply two words: ‘“‘ Love, intuition.”’ 

At times, when we were in touch with some Higher Spirit— 
or so it seemed—words ceased and meaning was conveyed 
through impressions. Iam told that souls on the other side com- 
mune together in this silent, wordless way. This is a great ad- 
vance, for one is continually hampered in esoteric learning by the 
inadequacy of words. The further one penetrates into the spirit 
realm, the more impossible does it become to describe it in 
words. 

To get some estimate of my progress I look back on the days 
when Shirley Eshelby for instance seemed to me a miracle woman, 
on a par with Joan of Arc. She used to assure me that clairvoy- 
ance would surely come to me in time. Although I cannot say 
that it has come, something very akin to clairvoyance illumines 
my life. Shirley is now completely understandable and I no 
longer marvel at Joan of Arc! 

In the past, I used to regard the thoughts that swirled in my 
brain as my thoughts. Now I know they are thoughts that have 
been sent to me. Perhaps it is all the same and not worth quibb- 
ling about. I can only say that my thoughts now are on a much 
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I have allowed myself this deviation because in starting this 
chapter it was my purpose to submit to the vagaries of my spirit, 
but I think it has had sufficient fling, and I should now get back to 
the main problem of how to transform the love that is personal — 
into love that is Divine. 

On this issue it was necessary to take Dick into my confidence, 
lest he should think I was trying to love him less (if one could 
imagine such a thing). As a proof of my love I assured him that 
if I were given my choice of blissful peace in the spirit spheres or 
reincarnation with horrible pain for the sake of helping him 
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forward, I would choose reincarnation. Even if I knew before- 
hand that we would experience conditions analogous to those in 
Spain (which seemed to me the height of mortal suffering), I 
would accept it if thereby I could help him and help mys to rise 
with him to new heights. 

Even as I told him this, a new understanding of the — of 
what is happening in the world to-day filled my soul, and Dick 

» _ too understood in a new way. 

It is more than likely that on the spirit plane between our last 
death and rebirth Dick and I agreed to all that has happened. At 
a certain stage of evolution souls are able to take such decisions 
deliberately, with the intention of progressing. Prenatally we 
may have the most sublime plans. Unfortunately at birth we lose 
our memory, or rather from birth we steadily lose it. It is easy 
to see why this must be so; one could not envisage earth life 
knowing beforehand of one’s destiny. It is not possible to con- 
ceive of a physical being with full spiritual consciousness carrying 
out a resolution agreed upon before birth. 

Let me take my own case as an example. Imagine that I 
mature with the conscious knowledge that the soul who has 
elected to be born my son is to be my companion on the physical 
plane for twenty-one years, after which time he will leave me in 
order that, having established contact, he on one plane and I on 
the other, we may accomplish some work which cannot be done 
if we are both on the same plane. Such a state of consciousness 
is not possible, certainly not at our present stage, and that is 
why the famous “‘ subconscious ’’ (more appropriately super- 
conscious) that we hear so much about is so important. It helps 
us to carry out the plan upon which we agreed before birth. 
Without this we should stumble around hopelessly and aimlessly. 
I believe that the task we set ourselves, and for the realization 
of which we have undergone separation on the physical plane, is 
based on a transmutation of our love. This had to happen before 
either of us could take another step forward. 

But how was this transmutation to take place? It didn’t seem 
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to me possible to love that anonymous crowd that passes one by in 
the street and of which I form a part. Why should it love me, 
why should J love it? 

I could be kind—that is exercise charity; I could control my 
tongue—that is be without criticism ; I could be watchful not to 
hurt another: these things were in my power, but it was not in my 
power to love in the abstract, at least, so I told myself. And yet 
some sort of change had to happen. I could not go on concen- 
trating intensely on Dick to the exclusion of all the world and of 
God. His photographs were surrounded by flowers and I burned 
incense before him; my room had become a shrine. 

Try as I would, I could not get up any enthusiasm about God. 
The word God left me unmoved. I had my spiritual contacts, but 
they were only, so to speak, God’s deputies. 

Alone I wrestled with this problem. One sunny fein 
I was walking across an undulating meadowland; the grass was 
glistening with melted frost; there were still white patches in 
the shadows. I adore the earth—the smell of it, and in late 
winter the sensation of nature stirring in her sleep prepara- 
tory to awaking. The morning was so radiant and my heart full 
of gladness. I did something which may sound foolish, but it is 
my custom and stirs curious emotions, pagan and spiritual: I 
went down on my knees and buried my face in the wet moss; I 
kissed the earth. As though something had suddenly awakened, 
an inner voice said, “‘ You are kissing the feet of God! ’’ And 
then Iremembered how, in a school in Soviet Russia, I listened to 
a teacher telling the children that there was no such thing as God, 
there was spring and autumn, the seasons of sowing and reaping, 
the budding and the falling of the leaf, the blossoms and the 
fruit—and really it is all the same. How foolish we are! 

Other memories came back to me, little insignificant incidents 
that seemed to have no connection with the present. My 
thoughts went careering wildly in circles: they poised here, 
there—reflecting moving pictures: 

Dick and I were in Woolworth’s together and I complained 
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because the girl was so slow bringing me my change. Dick said, 
‘‘ Don’t be impatient, think how tiring it must be to stand all day 
in this place.’ Actually he was giving out love. ‘* Giving 
out ’’ described his attitude of soul. 

When old Mrs. Coffey, his charwoman, had news that her 
cottage in Ireland had been taken over by a neighbour and her 
few sticks of furniture (precious to her) dumped in the garden, 
Dick wrote her out a cheque that covered her return journey. 

“* A cheque,’’ said my inner voice, ‘* has no merit whatsoever, 
it involves no sacrifice. There may even be no money behind it, 
but only an overdraft. It is of value only if it is given with love.”’ 
The smile which accompanied the gift was proof sufficient. 

That day, when I stopped my car in the village, a down-and-out 
put his head in at the window and informed me that he was in 
need ofa meal. It happened that I had either no bag or no money 
in it—and told him so; but there was something in the way I told 
him which made him reply: ‘* When you meet a face like yours 
it does you good just the same.”’ 

I remembered that my brother told me how once when he 
drew up short to let a girl cross in front of his car, she gave hima 
smile which remained imprinted on his memory ever since! 

And as these little memories arose, haphazardly—or so it 
seemed—I understood they were examples of how to give out love. 

After that I tried to practise “‘ giving out.’’ I tried it in the 
street and found that people looked at me as if about to speak. I 
tried it in an omnibus and got so interested wondering what 
everyone’s soul was like and whether they had any consciousness 
of whence they came, who they were before, and where they 
were going, that I overshot my stopping-place! I would select 
the most unprepossessing-looking person in the bus, and imagined 
that he—or she—was in dreadful pain. If the pain were physical 
I administered tender care; if it were moral I opened up my heart 
to receive their trouble. The only drawback was that the 
persons thus selected looked at me in such a friendly way that it 
was sometimes necessary to “‘ switch off ’’ quick. 
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There is a special way that people serve you in a shop if you 
adopt this “* giving out ’’ attitude. They, so to speak, come to 
life! There is a certain look that comes into their eyes and a tone 
of the voice which I recognize now as response. It is a fascinating 
game, and after a while it takes hold of you and becomes a habit. 
I began to realize that loving in that way gave one a sense of 
Brotherhood. It was explained to me that Brotherhood is the 
goal—it is the whole essence of life, because it means good | 
relationship, harmony, peace. 

I must strive, “‘ They ’’ said, for Brotherhood; Dick too must; 
we must work together towards this end. 

At first I may only have done a couple of experiments a week, 
and perhaps not even that; one is so foolishly preoccupied as one 
travels through the day. There were lapses. But the daily 
communications with the other side during my meditation hour 
kept the spark alive. It smouldered, flamed up, died down 
and flamed up again, until the fire had really caught and there 
was not (and I trust will never be) any more question of dying 
down. 

I was almost within reach now of an answer to the question 
why that had obsessed me ever since Dick’s passing, but the 
strange thing was that I had given up asking it, had almost for- 
gotten about it. The reason of my physical separation from Dick 
seemed all bound up with the new purpose of life. 

Then one day I came across this passage in one of Rudolf 
Steiner’s books: 

‘‘ Man must participate in the spirit in order to carry its revela- 
tion into the physical world. He transforms the earth by im- 
planting in it what he has ascertained in the spiritual world: that. 
is his task.’’ 

My spirit connections on the other side could have told me as 
much, But they work in their many and varied ways, and one of 
their ways is to draw you to an object or the object to you. The 
object may be a person, a book, or an experience; it does not 
matter in what guise, so long as the message reaches you. 
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Through a book of Rudolf Steiner’s I had received the answer to 
my question after I had ceased to ask it. 

During the September 1938 Crisis Dick was continually at my 
side. In the country together we paced back and forth in the sun. 
Brede was a green, unruffled world, in contrast to the agitation 
in one’s own heart. Even if the world crashed for us, the birds 
would continue to sing, the trees to cast leafy shadows. I asked 

= Dick (it was September sth): ‘* How serious is it really?’’ He 
answered: ‘‘ It is very serious, but we are working hard on this 
side, as people are on your side, to save peace.”’ 

“* Can you see what is going to happen? ”’ 

‘““No.’’ And he explained that, although every great inven- 
tion evolves first on the spirit side, the destinies of nations are not 
settled on the other side before they happen here. 

Doctor Stein, with whom I discussed the situation, took a long 
view. He said that we may in this epoch fail to save humanity, 
but then we’ll try again in the next epoch; and if we fail again 
we’ ve still got epochs and epochs in which to fight and win—and 
that we cannot lose, because there is all eternity in which to win. 

Reassuring perhaps, but made one feel rather tired! 

Dick reminded me that: ‘‘ Whatever happens, your personal 
life is no longer concerned.’’ (Dick was safe.) 

‘Yes, you’ll write, we’ll write the book, whatever happens— 
more than ever, in fact, because it’ll be more wanted.”’ 

‘* Keep ee Pray? All are praying; in Germany too they 
are praying.’’ 

BS dee forces of each side are straining their wills to the 
utmost.’’ 

“Tt is a great moment in the history of humanity.’’ 

‘“ No; I don’t wish I were on the earth plane in the physical.’’ 

“© T don’t know what I’d do. Here Iam more useful.’’ 

‘* No, I don’t see more clearly; I see differently.’’ 

‘“ We, each of us, do blindly our little bit as directed. It 
doesn’t seem much, and one doesn’t always understand, but it 
all fits together and makes a prodigious whole.’’ 
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War or no war, the Crisis was an insult to the age in which we 
live: to be preoccupied as to whether war was likely on the 
morrow—and, if not, when?—to be thankful for every hour that 
the world was still at peace, to thank God in one’s prayer that 
one’s son was in a better, safer (physically safe) world, and 
that one’s daughter had no baby reflects a pretty low level of 
civilization. 

But it was a lesson, a great big, valuable lesson. Certain facts 
of life seemed suddenly to assume a new value. Perhaps the fact 
of life itself. | 

Dick kept exhorting me to calm: “ Don’t let yourself be 
rattled. 

‘“ Don’t get into a swim. 

‘“ Don’t be carried away by general agitation. 

“Tt will be very difficult for you to keep apart from the 
hysteria, but you must try. 

‘“ Only by being calm and full of confidence and unwavering 
faith can you help. 

** Ask and listen. You will be directed.’’ 

I did ask, and the answer came back like a mighty a 
drum-beat: 

‘““IT ISN’T GOING TO HAPPEN.”’ 

Then in the darkest hour, when trenches were being dug in 
the parks and squares, when children had begun to be evacuated 
and food-hoarding had started, when certain types of people fled 
from London and offered huge sums of money for houses in the 
country, when the London streets had assumed a certain early- 
Sunday-morning emptiness, I began to hear it said, here and 
there, ‘‘ IT ISN’T GOING TO HAPPEN.’’ It seemed as if the 
unseen world had managed to get the good news through to 
those who were sensitive enough to receive it. 

One came face to face with people whose eyes reflected a new 
belief. Some who admitted they had received the spirit 
message, others just ‘‘ felt’ that it was so. But it came from 
varied directions and sources, from high and low. The flower- 
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man, for instance, informed me he had just ‘* seen a lady, and she 
said she knew this morning when she waked that it was going to be 
peace. No, she couldn’t say why she knew; but she was sure 
she was right. Yesterday she was in despair; to-day for no 
reason she knows it’s all right.’’ 

Then, on September 15th, Mr. Chamberlain flew to Munich, 
but even that did not immediately bring any certainty of peace, in 
spite of the signed agreement that he waved at the crowd on the 
landing-ground. 

September 20th was the second anniversary of Dick’s birth- 
day; I put a question to him on paper: 

_ “*T want to know if you personally have any share in the work 
of these last days? ”’ 

The following is the reply: 

“Yes. There isn’t one of us [of our group] who hasn’t done 
his bit. 

‘“ IT wouldn’t have been able to understand half so clearly if I 
were on earth, I mean physical life. (J am on earth.) 

‘ You see, Chamberlain did finally respond to suggestion. 

‘“ It wasn’t so hard, for he wants peace; but he can’t act alone 
and it was hard trying to get the others to agree. 

‘* The flying was a triumph, it was a wonder the old No, 
I mustn’t use that word; it’s too much like old times! Any- 
way, he did it, and that was triumph for us. 

‘IT hadn’t much regard for him, nor had you till then. We 
both think alike—well, the English are a great nation: inartistic, 
no dramatic sense whatever, but realists! I believe that is the 
word. 

‘* The others don’t understand. The French are all at sea 
about us, about the English, I mean. 

‘* But they have to give in, give way, they can’t act alone. 

‘“ Now passions are let loose—talk about national honour. In 
time it will all subside. Everyone’s cackling like hens, but it was 
the only way, THE MISTAKE WAS MUCH FURTHER BACK. 

‘“ The thing is to try and get at the other man, Hitler. That’s 
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not easy. He listens to advice from this side, but it’s—shall I 
say wrong? That’s not the word. Anyway, the power, the 
counsel is strong. He is hemmed in by the other party. 

RS eae 

‘* Listen, my love, if Hitler could be got at by us, my God he’d 
be a force in the world! A force heis . . . but I mean for con- 
struction and peace, stability and creative genius. | 

‘‘ But we still try, the greatest forces on our side are con- 
centrated on him. 

‘* Darling, there is so much to tell you. 

‘€ So much too much. 

‘* Thave flown with Bill * in his aeroplane. _ Bill is very useful ; 
he’s doing fine work. 

‘* His group (which is a branch or division of our group) are 
producing a wonderful aeroplane. + 

‘* It will revolutionize flying. Bill is very active in this; it is 
all he cares about. 

‘*T won’t ever be able to make you understand or see exactly 
how it is over here. 

‘* Of course, we won’t always be just here. 

‘' Where we are at present is like a kind of life on earth, only 
different—I mean that you know it’ll end just as on earth you 
know you will die. The time will come when we shall move on. 
Meanwhile, we are helping the earth people. I think when you 
come over we will move on together; I think so. 

‘It will be a new life; I look forward; it will be like explor- 
ing something new. But I don’t want to go farther while you 
are on earth. 

‘“T can’t even if I wanted to, so that’s that. 

‘“ One has to do one’s time first here. It gives one a chance of 
retrieving mistakes one did in physical life. One learns, one 


* Son of Shirley Eshelby. 

} Another time, Dick explained how Bill is working on the plan of an aero- 
plane that will draw its fuel from the air—this means no more petrol and no 
necessity of landing to refuel. But he says it will not be given to the world 
until there’s peace. It is not going to be used for war. 
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sees, one understands, and one, so to speak, finds one’s feet. I 
have—greatly owing to you. 

“* You have no idea how you have helped. 

‘‘T am so interested in your memories. 

** Your (our) new book will be another sort of Nuda Veritas. 
More memories! 

‘“ The past is fascinating, but I am interested more in the 
future. J mean the immediate unravelling of tangles on earth. 

“* A fine tangle! 

“* This is long. 

“* Must stop. 

“* It’s been good. 

** Bless you.”’ 

(He so often stopped rather suddenly, as if the power had sud- 
denly faded.) 

For a great many people the Crisis had the effect of an initia- 
_ tion. Something had happened that established a closer contact 
between our physical world and the spiritual. It was as though 
a flame had been kindled that would never go out. 

It did something else besides, it threw up into clear relief two 
opposing forces. Ido not mean politically, although politics are 
the apparent reason. 

The political issues are harder to follow and to understand than 
at any time within living memory. The Government to which 
some of us would be loyal tests us to the limits almost of endur- 
ance. 

‘There would seem to be no logic or justice and no common 
sense in our “‘ muddling ”’ attitude, and, yet, something tells me 
to withhold judgment. From the other side comes the whisper 
that England has a mission to fulfil and will fulfil it. Is it possible 
(I ask myself) that everything that looks so wrong will turn out 
right? Will the end justify the means? Is our Prime Minister 
Divinely inspired and led? Some people believe that he is; 
others have bitterness and hate in their hearts. The opposing 
forces are those who on the one side demand peace at any 
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price and on the other side protest against the price. Two 
irreconcilables. 

There are those who look upon pacifism as something de- 
generate and pacifists as cowards. They have not taken Love 
and World Brotherhood into their hearts which destroys hate, 
and cuts at the very roots of war and violence. 

There have been days when the agony of the world affected me 
as if it were a personal thing. I believe that as we unfold we 
become hypersensitive, a kind of receiving-station. When I 
could bear it no longer, I went into the silence and appealed for 
help to see straight. Whenever I do this I know that I contact 
more than Dick. (I have been told that “‘ through him to me the 
Divine Light flows.’’) And so I asked Dick to give me some line 
of thought and conduct as regards the world events that caused 
me such impotent torment (the martyrdom of Spain and British 
treatment of Arabs in Palestine). 

Dick said: ‘* Let us take one ata time. The Spanish thing is 
uppermost.’’ (In my sleep that night my soul had travelled to 
Spain; I woke up in horror, haunted by the vision of a woman 
who died miscarrying her baby from exhaustion—trekking to 
safety, dragging her bundle.) 

‘“ It’s no use being angry or hating or weeping. Think con- 
structively. Realize how utterly impossible it will be for men to 
drop bombs when they have acquired a sense of Brotherhood. 
Conceive of humanity with Love. Not just the love of one 
individual for another, but the love that is desire to serve, desire 
to alleviate, desire to see a more worth-while-to-live-in world. 
When this has spread and taken possession of the armies of the 
world there will be no more bombing, because there will be no 
one capable of giving the order, no one willing to obey it if it 
were given. 

‘* Spread Love—that is constructive. Love in the real, im- 
mense sense of the word. Who should do it better than 
you? ”’ 

I said, ‘* There’s a lot to do; it’ll take time.”’ 
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Dick answered, *‘ My love, you’re not the only one who’s 
doing it.”’ 

Then it was as though he stood aside and announced, ‘‘ Some- 
one is here.’’ JI seemed to be taken out of myself. I saw the 
world from a great height, like an aeroplane map, but covered 
with what looked like camp fires, some greater and some smaller. 
There was no smoke, the flames were clear and bright. Some 
flickered and others leapt up. 

** Prairie fires? ’’ I asked. 

“No; spiritually awakened groups and individuals on earth 
working for peace.”’ 

I received an impression (more forcible than words) that the 
reason we have made so little headway in all the eons of time is 
because humanity is organized into groups hostile towards the 
other groups. 

Individuals too fight for themselves. That is the reason of the 
economic distress. The hell is caused by the thing called com- 
petition, which means each for himself at the expense of the others. 
No headway can be made in this spirit. 

We must evolve, must raise ourselves up to a higher level. 
Not until we have improved as individuals can we know peace, 
happiness, prosperity. Only through Love and Brotherhood can 
we attain something that is still a visionary ideal: the pooling of 
resources—the redistribution of the earth’s products, whereby 
work for all—Brotherhood realized. It will come, though not in 
this life. ‘‘ Nevertheless,’’ said Dick, ‘‘ it is an ideal to keep in 
mind as a goal. Live your life, adjust your mind for the work 
and the life of the future—the new world, the world worth living. 
The sun will shine on a beautiful land. People will laugh and 
dance and sing, they will be full of the joy that comes from inner 
light. There will be no degrading economic struggle; great in- 
ventions will make life easier and more beautiful. The only 
sorrows will be those that individuals set up Karmically for them- 
selves, and that must exist for all time until man has become 
angel,’’ 


EPILOGUE 


DICK’S LAST WORD 


Ir Is WITH great sadness that I envisage the end of this book, __ 


which for a year has linked me in such close daily companionship 
with Dick. 

I know I am only at the beginning of my new life. But only 
those will believe who have travelled the same road or by another 
road have reached the same stage of the journey. It is written 
that each is unto himself the way. That which is truth for one 
may not be truth for another. Truth is that which is in one’s 
heart. The truth that I have found has given me back a reason 
for living when the reason seemed to have been withdrawn, and 
that for me is the proof. 

Perhaps no one has ever before offered her soul so unreservedly 
to the world. I have hardly given a thought to those who might 
use it as a football. 

Dick has assured me that an invisible hand will protect our 
book from those for whom it would have no meaning, will steer 
it towards those whom it can help and serve. 

As though he would share the responsibility of authorship he 
brought about a strange and unexpected contribution. It will be 
remembered that after Dick’s return from Australia (Chapter XI) 
he handed me a letter ‘* to read and destroy.’’ I neither read 
nor destroyed it; I put it aside and forgot where I put it. Many 
times I thought about it, longed for it, prayed for it. Iwas quite 
sure that at the appropriate time it would come to my hand. I 
knew from the very nature of it that I had not been meant to read 
it during his lifetime. That letter reappeared two days before 
Christmas 1938—that is to say, four years after it was written and 
two years after his death. I was half-way through this book, had 
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reached that part which made reference to our Paris Christmas, 
and had need to refer occasionally to some old diaries. To my 
surprise and wonderment I found the longed-for letter, pasted in 
the diary opposite the page of that date. I have already inter- 
_ preted a few of Dick’s letters which seemed to me to have a clair- 
voyant message. This one requires no interpretation or com- 
ment, and I will not attempt any. It is clear as a crystal that 
reflects the future; it is an appropriate contribution to this book, 
and it amply justifies Dick in having the last word: 

‘“BARQUE LAWHILL. Somewhere in the great Australian 
Bight, steering west. 

Sat., April 28th, 1934, 11 p.m. 

‘“ My darling Kokotie, 

“* You will only read this if 1am dead. I don’t believe it 
will happen, but I feel I must write this just in case. Death is so 
terribly near all the time in these ships. Don’t kill yourself or 
crock up, or anything like that. Life is too interesting to do that ; 
you must live and write. You must write something sublime with 
our lives for the plot. Treat all of this as copy. You must. Only 
when you have written something perfect or expressed your 
suffering in some exquisitely tragic way shall I feel that my end was 
worth while. 

“I can’t suggest anything about alleviating your agony. No 
one will be able to help you. [realize that. I’m not going to be 
fool enough to tell you to ‘ be brave ’—that’s an idiotic expres- 
sion. You can be brave when you cut your finger, but you can’t 
be brave when you lose your son. No, you must get outside 
yourself and look at the whole thing as an interesting and moving 
drama. 

“* When Elizabeth died you discovered your genius. Now you 
must create and launch an incredible perfection. You can do it, 
you must do it. 

‘‘ Don’t go and shut yourself up in a Buddhist temple; there 
you'll only suffer and achieve nothing. You must work. Not 
for bread and butter’s sake, but to counterbalance your pain. If 
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I hadn’t been killed aboard this ship I should have been run over 
or died of blood poisoning, or something ridiculous, and this is so 
much more dramatic. It is simply the Frampton curse being fulfilled. 

““ I suggest you bury everything in inspiration. If your work 
doesn’t help, nature may. Above all, don’t waste this material. 

‘* Darling, darling, I’m not worthy of your sublime love. 1 
wouldn’t have done much in life. I had but one ambition and 
that was to somehow, some day figure in the limelight. I should 
probably have failed rather miserably. 

“* God bless you and help you. Death is such a silly thing 
really, it’s not a big event at all. Don’t think I’ve gone from 
your life for ever; on the contrary, write your play or book first 
and then come and join us. 

‘““ My watch (night watch) is almost reaching an end, darling, 
so I must stop. Js there anything left to say? 

‘* Now cheer up and don’t forget that at Heavenly Hell’s first 
night I shall be the first to cry ‘ Author! Author!’ and afterwards 
when you drop off into a sad but triumphant sleep I shall kiss you 
on the brow and murmur in your ear: ‘ Good night, sweetheart, 
till we meet to-morrow.’ And soon, oh yes, soon (the time 
goes awfully quickly) we shall have a wonderful reunion. How 
jealous Daddy will be! Bless you, my love—and don’t forget: 
ACHIEVE SOMETHING BEFORE WE MEET. 

“* I shall be watching all the time. 

‘‘ A bientét! ”’ 
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